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THE UNIYERSITY COl^YOCATION 



OF THE 



STATE OF NEW YORK. 



I. Sketch of its Origin, Objects and Flan. 

(Reprinted Aram former Beports.) 

At a meeting of the Regents of the University, held on the 9th day 
of January, 1863, the reports of colleges and academies, and their 
mutual relations, being under consideration, the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved^ That it is expedient to hold annuaUy, under the direction of this Board, 
a meeting of officers of coUeges and academies, and that a committee be appointed 
to draft a programme of business for the proposed meeting, to fix the time and 
place, and to make such other arrangements as they may deem necessary. 

The committee of arrangements on the part of the Regents were 
Chancellor Pruyn, Governor Seymour, Mr. Benedict, Mr. Hawley, 
Mr. Clinton, Mr. Perkins, and Secretary Wool worth. 

The meeting was held, according to appointment, on the 4th and 
5th days of August, 1863. Chancellor Pruyn briefly stated the 
objects entertained by the Kegents, which were mainly " to consider 
the mutual relations of colleges and academies, and to promote, as 
largely as possible, the cause of liberal education in our State. While 
it is a part of the duty of the Regents of the University to visit tlie 
fourteen colleges and more than two hundred academies subject to 
their supervision, it is obvious that this cannot be done as frequently 
as desirable, and that some such method as is now proposed, whereby 
teachers may compare views with each other and with the Regents, 
and discuss methods of instruction and general modes of procedure, is 
alike practicable and necessary. 

" A law enacted more than three-fourths of a century ago was cited, 
by which the University was organized and clothed with powers 
similar to those held by the Universities of Cambridge and Oxford 
in England. The University of the State of New York, though 
generally regarded as a legal fiction, is in truth a grand reality. The 
numerous institutions of which it is composed are not, indeed, as in 
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England, crowded into a single city, but are scattered, for popular 
convenience, over the entire State. It is hoped that the present 
meeting will more fully develop this fact, in accordance with which 
the oflScers of colleges and academies now convened are cordially 
welcomed as members of a great State University. It is also confi- 
dently expected that the deliberations now inaugurated will result in 
the more intimate alliance and cooperation of the various institutions 
holding chartered rights under the Regents of the University." 

The Chancellor and Secretary of the Regents, were, on motion, 
duly elected presiding and recording officers of the meeting. A 
committee, subsequently made permanent for the year, and designated 
as the executive committee, was appointed hj the Chancellor to pre- 
pare and report an order of proceedings. Among other recommenda- 
tions of the committee the following were submitted and unanimously 
adopted : 

The Regents of the University of this State have caUed the present meeting of 
the officers of the coUeges and academies subject to their visitation, for the purpose 
of mutual consultation respecting the cause of education, especiaUy in the higher 
departments. It becomes a question of interest whether this convention shall 
assume a permanent form, and meet at stated intervals, either annually, biennially 
or triennially. In the opinion of the committee, it seems eminently desirable that 
the Regents and the instructors in the colleges and academies should thus meet, 
with reference to the attainment of the following objects : 

1st. To secure a better acquaintance among those engaged in these departments 
of instruction, with each other, and with the Regents. 

2d. To secure an interchange of opinions on the best methods of instruction in 
both colleges and academies ; and, as a consequence, 

3d. To advance the standard of education throughout the State. 

4th. To adopt such common rules as may seem best fitted to promote the har- 
monious workings of the State system of education. 

6th. To consult and co-operate with the Regents in devising and executing such 
plans of education as the advanced state of the population may demand. 

6th. To exert a direct influence upon the people and the Legislature of the State, 
personally and through the press, so as to secure such an appreciation of a thorough 
system of education, together with such pecuniary aid and legislative enactments 
as will place the institutions here represented in a position worthy of the population 
and resources of the State. 

And for the attainment of these objects, the committee recommend the adoption 
of the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That this meeting of officers of colleges and academies be hereafter 
known and designated as ** The University Convocation of the State of New York." 
Resolved, That the members of this Convocation shall embrace, 

1. The members of the Board of Regents. 

2. All instructors in colleges, normal schools, academies, and higher departments 
of public schools that are subject to the visitation of the Regents, and (by amend- 
ment of 1868) the trustees of all such institutions. 

3. The President, First Vice-President, and the Recording and Corresponding 
Secretaries of the New York State Teachers' Ascociation. 

Resolved, That the ChanceUor and Secretary of the Board of Regents shall act 
severally as the Presiding Officer and Permanent Secretary of the Convocation. 
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Resolvedf That the meeting of this Convocation shall be held annually in the city 
of Albany, on the first Tuesday of August, at ten o'clock a. m., unless otherwise 
appointed by the Board of Regents. 

Resolved^ That at each annual Convocation, the Chancellor shall announce the 
appointment, by the Regents, of an executive committee of seven members, who 
shall meet during the recess of the Convocation at such time and place as the 
Regents may direct, with authority to transact business connected with its general 
object. 

At the iifth anniversarj', held August 4th, 5th and 6th, 1868, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That there be appointed by the Chancellor at each annual meeting, a 
committee of necrology, to consist of three persons. 

Resolved, That it shall be the duty of each member of the Convocation to notify 
the chairman of the committee of necrology of the decease of members occurring 
in their immediate neighborhood or circle of acquaintance, as an assistance to the 
preparation of their report. 

Resolved, That the Secretary publish, with the report of each year's proceedings, 
the original resolutions of 1863, as they are, or may be from time to time amended, 
together with the two foregoing, as a means of better informing the members of 
the Convocation in regard to its nature, and the purposes of its organization. 



II. Minutes of the Sixth Anniversary, August 3, 4 and 5, 1869. 

The sessions of the sixth anniversary of the University Convoca 
tion of the State of New York were held, pursuant to adjournment, 
at the Assembly Chamber in the Capitol, in the city of Albany, 
commencing on Tuesday, August 3d, 1869, at 10.30 a. m., and closing 
on Thursday, August 5th, at 1 o'clock p. m. 

The Convocation was called to order by Chancellor Pruyn, Presi-. 
dent ex officio. 

The Lord's prayer was said by Kev. Dr. Luckey, one of the Regents. 

The Chancellor then addressed the Convocation as follows : 

Gentlemen: Our sixth anniversary meeting brings together many familiar 
faces and recaUs evei^ts of interest in our brief history. 

Our beginning was obscured by doubts aa to the future, but thus far our labors 
have been attended, we trust, with satisfactory results. Our organization is now 
looked to throughout the country as one which, if properly carried out, is destined 
to do great good, and its past work and future hopes have of late been fully 
canvassed. 

Legislation will be necessary to bring about in our State some of the results we 
aim at, and it is to be hoped that at the present session of the Convocation, initiatory 
steps will be taken to ask the attention of our Legislature to some provision by 
law for limiting and controlling the power to confer literary degrees of the higher 
grades, as well as to other matters demanding their consideration. 

Since our last meeting, events of great interest have taken place in various parts 
of the world, which are of marked significance in themselves and of deep interest 
to us. Progress seems to be stamped on every page of present historj'-. Liberal 
institutions are gaining ground in every direction, and with them the cause of 
education goes hand in hand. In these days the statesman and the teacher move 
together, and wherever the one leads the other at once follows, scattering the 
beneficent fruits of learning on every side. Let aU who are engaged in the great 
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work of education be aroused, as events so rapidly march on, to an enlarged appre- 
ciation of duty, and, above all, to a determination, with the help of Divine Provi- 
dence, faithfully to discharge it. 

The Board of Regents cordially welcome you to this meeting, and trust that its 
results may prove of benefit to that cause so deeply identified with the glory and 
prosperity of our country — the education of the people. 

The Executive Committee appointed at the last Convocatioiij and 
having in charge the general preliminary arrangements for this anni- 
versary, consists of 

William D. Wilson, D. D., LL.D., Professor in Cornell TTniversily / 
Kobert B. Fairbairn, D. D., Warden of St. Stephen^ s CoUege^ 
Gerardus B. Docharty, LL.D., Prof, in College of City of N. York; 
Joseph Alden, D. D., LL.D., President of State Normal School ; 
Joseph E. King, D. D., Principal of Fort Edward Col. Institute ; 
J. Dunbar Houghton, Pi%ncipal of Oneida Seminary ; 
Milan L. Ward, Principal of Norwich Academy : 

All of whom were in attendance, except Principals Houghton and 
Ward. 

Professor Wilson, in behalf of the Executive Committee, reported 
the following order of exercises for the iirst day, and moved its 
adoption, which was agreed to : 

OBDEH OF EXERCISES. 

Sessions (except the first), 9 ▲. m. to 1 p. ai. ; Zy^ to h% p. k. : 8 p. m. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 3. 

10.30 A. M. — Opening of the Convocation, and preliminary report of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

11 A. M. — Academies and Preparatory Schools ; President Joseph Alden, D. D. 
LL,D., State Normal School. 

12 M. — Report of Delegation to American Teachers* Association, Nashville, 1868 ; 
Professor CharijES A. Lee, M. D., Buffalo Medical (College. 

12.45 p. M. — Miscellaneous business. 

1 p. M. RECESS. 

3.30 p. M. — Report on " The age at which it is desirable that young men should 
enter college" ; Professor Edward North, Hamilton College. 

4.30 p. M. — Literature as a study for young ladies; Mrs. E. J. Lee Blunt, 
Deposit Academy. 

5 p. M. — Miscellaneous business. 

5.30 p. M. RECESS. 

8 p. M. — Language ; Professor D. H. Cruttenden, New York. 
8,30 p. M. — Report of Standing Committee on University Necrology ; Secretary 
S. B. Woolworth, LL.D., Albany. 

President Alden, of the State Normal School, pursuant to announce- 
ment, read a paper entitled "Academies arid Preparatory Schools," 
(Regent Wetmore in the chair). 

The subject of President Alden's paper was discussed at considera- 
ble length by Yice-Chancellor Verplanck ; Regent Luckey ; Principals 
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Flack, of Claverack Academy and Hudson Eiver Institute ; Arthur, 
of the JS'ewtonville Select Classical School ; Clarke, of Canandaigua 
Academy ; and Gallup, of Clinton Grammar School (Houghton 
Seminary) ; Chancellor Pruyn ; Secretary Woolworth ; and Professor 
Wilson, of Cornell University. 

The hour of twelve having arrived, on motion of Vice-Chancellor 
Yerplanck, the special order (Professor Lee's report) was deferred, 
and a paper on University Education, written by President John W. 
Nevin, D. D., of Franklin and Marshall College, Penn., and com- 
municated by Professor Tayler Lewis, LL.D., of Union College, was 
read by the Secretary, and referred to the Executive Committee. 

A report of the proceedings of the American Teachers' Association, 
held at Nashville, Tenn., in August, 1868, prepared by Professor 
Charles A. Lee, M. D., of the Buffalo Medical College, and one of 
the delegates appointed by the Convocation at the last anniversary, 
was read by Professor Docharty, of the Executive Committee, and 
was recommitted to that committee. 

The Chancellor announced the receipt of letters from Regents 
Erastus C. Benedict, LL.D., and John A. Griswold, excusing their 
absence from the Convocation, and regretting their inability to be 
present. The Chancellor also read a letter from Hon. James W. 
Beekman, a trustee of the College of Physicians an(} Surgeons in 
New York city, expressing his warm interest in the Convocation and 
his regret that he cannot attend this meeting. 

The Secretary excused the absence of Presidents Brown, of Ham 
ilton College, and Anderson, of Rochester University. 

The Chancellor alluded to the long continued illness of the venera- 
ble Regent Gideon Hawley, LL.D., and the following entry, express- 
ing the sympathy and regard of the Convocation for Mr. Hawley, 
was ordered to be made on the minutes : 

The ChanceUor of the University having informed the Convocation that the 
venerable Regent Gideon Hawley, LL.D., has been for the past two years pre- 
vented by infirmity from participating in the deliberations of this body, his 
colleagues the Regents of the University, and the officers of the colleges and 
academies of the State, now in Convocation, desire to express their high regard 
for the character of Mr. Hawley, and for his eminent services in the cause of public 
education in this State, with their deep regret and sympathy in his long and painful 
illness. 

The Secretary was requested to communicate a copy of the fore- 
going entry to Mr. Hawley. 

The Secretary announced that Professor Goldwin Smith, of the 
Coniell University, was in attendance, and moved that he be invited to 
address the Convocation on the condition and relations of education in 
Great Britain, or such other subject as he may prefer. The motion 

Un. Conv. — 2. 
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was unanimously adopted, and the Chancellor was requested to com 
municate the invitation to Professor Smith. 

The Convocation then took a recess until three and one-half 
o'clock p. M. 

AFTEESrOON SESSION — ^THBEE AND ONE-HALF o'cLOCK. 

Professor Edward North, of Hamilton College, read a report in 
answer to the question, " At what age is it expedient and desirable 
that young men should enter college ?" (Regent Leavenworth in the 
chair). 

Professor North's report was discussed by Chancellor Pruyn, Vice- 
Chancellor Verplanck ; Regent Hale ; and Professors Martin, of the 
University of the City of New York ; J. B. Thomson, of New York 
city ; and Wilson, of Cornell University. 

The Chancellor announced that if agreeable to the Convocation, 
Professor Smith will speak on " English experience in regard to per- 
petual endowments," at the Thursday morning session, which was 
unanimously agreed to by the Convocation. 

The paper of Mrs. E. J. Lee Blunt, of Deposit Academy, entitled 
" Literature as a study for young ladies," was read by Warden Fair- 
bairn, of St. Stephen's College, one of the Executive Committee, to 
whom the paper had been referred. 

Mrs. Blunt's paper was discussed until the hour of recess, by Secre- 
tary Woolworth ; Regents Luckey and Goodwin ; Warden Fairbairu, 
of St. Stephen's College ; President Cowles of Elmira Female Col- 
lege; Professors J. B. Thomson; Moses Marston, of St. Lawrence 
University ; Daniel S. Martin, of Rutgers Female College ; Principals 
Flack, of Claverack Academy ; and Mansfield, of Rockland Female 
Institute. 

The Convocation then took a recess until eight o'clock p. m. 

EVENING SESSION EIGHT o'CLOCK. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee announced the non- 
attendance of Prof. David H. Cruttenden, of New York, who had 
been expected to read a paper on " Language," and recommended 
that the time assigned to this subject be occupied in a familiar dis- 
cussion on the method of teaching language, to be opened by Princi- 
pal Noah T. Clarke, of Canandaigua Academy. 

This recommendation was agreed to, and Principal Clarke and 
Secretary Woolworth discussed the subject proposed until the next 
regular order of business. 

The report of the standing committee on University Necrology 
being next in order. Secretary Woolworth announced the decease of 
the following members during the past year : 
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Regent Isaac Parks, D. D., Whitehall. 

Professor John J. Owen, LL. D., College of the City of New York. 
Professor John A. Nichols, LL.D., College of the City of N. York. 
Professor Alden March, LL. D., Albany Medical College. 
Professor George B. Miller, D. D., HarPwick Seminary. 
Professor James E. Pomfret, M. D., Albany Medical College. 
Principal James M. Smeallie, Andes Collegiate Institute. 
Trustee Simeon Benjamin, Elmira Female College. 

Secretary Woolworth also stated that sketches of most of these 
persons have been prepared at the request of the committee, all of 
which are expected to be published as parts of the Convocation pro- 
ceedings, and that the remainder of the evening is assigned to the 
reading of some of them. 

Dr. Albert Vandeveer, Lecturer on Anatonay in the Albany Medi- 
cal College, then read a sketch of the life and character of the late 
Professor Alden March, LL.D., of the Albany Medical College. 

President Cowles, of Elmira Female College, read a memorial of 
the late Simeon Benjamin, the founder and a trustee of the Elmira 
Female College, and also a trustee of Hamilton College. 

Principal King, of the Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, paid a 
tribute to the memory of the late Regent Isaac Parks, D. D. 

Professor North, of Hamilton College, read brief sketches of the 
following persons, who, though not teachers at the time of their 
decease, have done good service in the work of education in this 
State : 

Lorenzo Parsons, of Westfield^ JV. Y. 
Francis E. Dakin, of Freeport^ III. 
Charles W. Davis, of Utica^ If. Y. 
John G. Hinckley, of Westfidd, N. Y. 

Principal Clarke, of Canandaigua Academy, gave a brief sketch 
of the late Miss Hannah Upham, formerly Principal of the Ontario 
Female Seminary. 

The Convocation then adjourned to Wednesday morning at nine 
o'clock. 



Second Day. 



MORNING SESSION — NINE o'CLOCK. 



The usual devotional exercises were conducted by Kev. Dr. Fair- 
bairn, Warden of St. Stephen's College. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee (Professor Wilson) 
announced the following arrangement of business for the day, which 
was adopted by the Convocation : 
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WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 4, 

9 A. M. — Opening of the Convocation, and report of the Executive Ck>nimittee. 

9.30 a. m. — A plea for the Oerman Liangaage; Professor J. F. EsCH, Ph. D., 
Mmira, 

10.30 A. M. — A method of Classical Instruction; Professor Patbick F. Deai^y, 
College of St, Francis Javier. 

11.30 A. M. — Report of Committee on Decimal System of Weights and Measures ; 
Professor Charles Da vies, LL.D., Columbia College, 

12 M. — Report of Committee on Military "Roll of Honor", Professor Anson 
J. Upson, Hamilton College, 

12.15 p. M. — School Government; Principal J. Dobman STEEiiE, Mmira Free 
Academy, 

12.45 p. M. — Miscellaneous business. 

1 p. M. RECESS. 

3.30 p. M. — Method of teaching the Constitution of the United States ; Professor 
Calvin Townsend, Rochester, 

4.30 p. M. — JSsthetics of the Troy Female Seminary ; Mrs. Sarah L. Willard, 
Troy Female Seminary, 

5.30 p. M. — Miscellaneous business. 

5.45 p. M. RECESS. 

8 p. M. — Normal Instruction in College. 

[Discnssion of Professor North^s paper; see Ck)nyocatioii Proceedings of 1868, pp. 9, 25.] 

The Chancellor corrected a verbal error in the newspaper report of 
his remarks at the opening of the Convocation, by which he is repre- 
sented as proposing that action be taken by the next Convocation on 
the subject of honorary degrees, whereas his own statement had refer- 
ence to this Convocation. 

On motion of Kegent Luckey, it was 

Sesolved, That a committee of three be appointed to report to the Convocation 
what measures are advisable to procure additional legislation with regard to 
honorary degrees. 

The Chancellor invited the members of the Convocation to meet 
him at his residence, at the close of the evening session. 

According to appointment. Professor Esch, of Elmira, read a paper 
entitled "A plea for the German Language." 

On motion of Professor Wilson, a vote of thanks was unanimously 
tendered to Professor Esch, for his very able and instructive address. 

The subject of the paper of Professor Esch was discussed by Prin- 
cipals Flack and Arthur, Professor B. N. Martin and Yice-Chancellor 
Verplanck. 

Professor Dealy, of the College of St. Francis Xavier, read a paper 
entitled " A Method of Classical Instruction " (Chancellor Ferris, of 
the University of the City of New York, in the chair). 

Chancellor Pruyn moved a vote of thanks to Professor Dealy, for 
his valuable paper, inasmuch as it was prepared at the special request 
of the officers of the Convocation. The motion was seconded by 
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Kegent Wetmore, with complimentary remarks, and unanimously 
adopted by the Convocation. 

The subject of Professor Dealy's paper was discussed by Chancellor 
Pruyn, Eegent Luckey, Professor Davies, and Professor Thomson. 

Professor Davies, of Columbia College, made an oral report on 
the "Decimal System of Weights and Measures," with special refer- 
ence to the question, "What further action is desirable?" (the other 
members of the committee, Chancellor Pruyn and Eegent Hale, hav- 
ing referred the subject to Professor Davies). 

The subject was further discussed by Chancellor Pruyn. 

Eegent Luckey moved a vote of thanks to the committee for the 
elaborate report made by Professor Davies ; also, that the committee 
be discharged from the further consideration of that part of the 
decimal system which relates to weights and measures, and that 
the special subject of decimal coinage be recommitted to the same 
committee. 

The motion of Eegent Luckey was seconded by Principal Clarke, 
with further discussion of the subject. 

Professor Wilson moved to amend the motion of Eegent Luckey 
by striking out the clause relating to a rote of thanks, on the ground 
that such a vote should not be tendered to a regular committee of the 
Convocation. 

The amendment was accepted by the mover of the resolution. 

The hour of twelve m. having arrived, Professor TJpson, of Hamil- 
ton College, in behalf of a special committee appointed at the last 
Convocation, read the following preliminary report on the "Military 
EoU of Honor : " 

Pursuant to the instructions of the last Convocation, your com- 
mittee have taken special pains to secure the fullest possible returns 
of the names of those who entered the military or naval service of 
the United States from the colleges and academies of the State of New 
York during the late civil war. To this end your committee prepared 
a circular in the following form, a copy of which was sent to the 
President of each college and the Principal of each academy : 

Sir : At the late meeting of the University Convocation at Albany, the under- 
signed were appointed a committee, on behalf of the llegents of the University 
and the Colleges and Academies there represented, to collect the necessary statistics 
for the formation of a ** Roll of Honor.'* 

It is designed that this " Roll " shall contain the names of all those who entered 
the military or naval service of the United States from the Academies and CoUeges 
of New York, daring the late civU war. 

Will you be kind enough to transmit, as soon as possible, to Mr. Daniel J. Pratt, 
Assistant Secretary of the Regents, at Albany, in accordance with the form here- 
with inclosed, a list of those who either had been or were at the time of their 
enlistment, members of your institution ? 
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It is earnestly desired that these statistics be sent to the Assistant Secretary before 

the Ist of May, 1869. 

ANSON J. UPSON, HamiUon College, 

BENJAMIN N. MARTIN, University of the CUy of New York, 
NOAH T. CLARK, Ckinandaigua Academy, 
ALBERT S. GRAVES, Oneida Conference Seminary, 
JOSEPH E. KING, JFort Edward CoUegiate Institute, 
DANIEL J. PRATT, Office of the Regents, Albany, 
Albany, November 12, 1868. Committee. 

The following is the blank form referred to in the circular : 

UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OP NEW YORK. 

MiLITABY "ROLIi OF HONOR." 

Report of made to a 

oouimittee of the University Convocation, in compliance with their request, show- 
ing the names, ages, rank, etc., of students of this institution who entered the 
military or naval service of the United States during the late civil war. 

Dated at , . 186 . 



Name, 

Age, 

Occupation, 

Post office address. 

Rank, 

Regiment, 

Company, 

Remarks, 



[Headings of columns.] 



iMABonrAL Note.] — A number of Academies made similar rctnms to the Bureau of Military Star 
tistics of the State, before the close of the war. In such cases, a supplementary report will be 
sufficient. 

Surwma/ry of the returns received from, Academies^ in response to 

the circular issued by the committee. 



NAME. 



Amsterdam Academy* 

Aurora Academy 

Fairfield Academy 

Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 
Geueva Classical & Union Schoolt ' 

Gloversville Union Seminary 

Or«enville Academy 

Huntington Union School 

Lawrenceville Academy} 

Mechanicsvillc Academy 

Munro Collegiate Institute 

New York Conference Seminary§. 

Norwich Academy 

Plattsburgh Academy 

Pompey Academy 

Richourgh Academy! 

Walton Academy 

Warsaw Union School 

Warwick Institute 



Total 



Location. 



Name of Principal. 



o 



T< 



Amsterdam, Mont. Co. . 
East Aurora, Erie Co. . . 
Fairfield. Herkim'rCo. 
Ft. Edward. Wash. Co. 

Geneva, Ontario Co 

Gloversville, Fulton Co. 
Greenville. Greene Co. . 
Huntington, Suffolk Co. 
Lawrencev'l, St.Law.Co 
Mechanicsville, Sar. Co. 
Elbridge, Onondaga Co. 
Charlottev'l, Scho. Co. . 
Norwich, Chenango Co. 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co 
Pompey, Onondaga Co . 
Richburgh, Allegany Co 
Walton, l)elaware Co.. 
Warsaw, Wyoming Co. . 
Warwick, Orange Co. . . 



C. C. Weisell 

C. W. Merritt 

J. B. Van Petten.. 

J. E King 

Wm. H. Vrooman , 
H. A. Pratt 



H. L. Ward 

B. D. Ames 

T. K. Wright 

S. Sia? 

M. L. Ward 

Wm. L. R. Haven. 



C. H. Dann 



6 

125 

90 

'si" 

14 

7 



6 
56 



39 
36 
31 



61 
31 
20 



552 



Date of 
report. 



Feb. 6,1869 
Apr. 16. 1869 
Aug. 4, 1869 

Apr.' 22, 1869 
June 22, 18H9 
May 13, 1899 



Jan. 22, 18(i9 
Jan. 26, 1869 



Apr. 17, 1869 
Apr. 29, 18(;9 
Apr. 15, 1869 

May *24,' 1869 
July 15, 1869 
Mar. 81, 1869 



* Organized since the close of the war. t Building burned and records lost. 

X No facts within the knowledge or reach of the present Principal. 

% Building burned and records lost. \ No report can be ftimished. 



A full report has already been made to the Bureau of Military Statistics from 
Canandaigua Academy, Included in the following list. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are on file in the " Bureau of Military Statis- 
tics," now a branch of the Adjutant General's Dej^artment, returns in similar form, 
from forty-five academies, made in 1863 and 1864, in response to a circular issued by 
Col. Lock wood L. Doty, then Chief of the Bureau, with the concurrence of the Sec- 
retary of the Regents of the University. About twenty of these lists have been 
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Eublished, as specimens, in the appendix to the Annual Report of Col. A. J. H. 
^uganne, late Chief of the Bureau, submitted to the Legislature April 3, 1868. 
(See Assembly Document of 1868, Noi 148, pp. 89&-920.) 

The following is a summary of all the returns on file in the Bureau, as kindly 
furnished by the clerk, Miss Lizzie Dempsey : » 

Number of StudenU from the several Academies of the State of New 
Yorh^ entering the Military or Naval Service during the late war. 



NAME OP ACADEMY. 



Albion Academjr 

Antwerp Lib. Lit. Institnte 

Auburn Academy. 

Batavia Union School 

Brooklyn C. & P. Institute 

Canandaigua Academy 

Cayuga Lake Academy 

Central School 

Clinton Academy 

Clinton Liberal Institute 

Corning Free Academy 

Cortland Academy 

Dundee Academy 

Ellington Academy 

Fredonia Academy 

Geneva Union School 

Gilbertsville Academy 

Greenville Academy 

Groton Academy 

Jefferson Co. Institute 

Knoxville Academy 

Lansingburgh Academy 

LawrenceviTle Academy 

Mnnlius Academy 

M onticello Academy 

Middlebury Academy 

Mt. Pleasant Military Academy. 

Mnnro Collegiate Institute 

Napljes Academy 

Norwich Academy 

Onondaga A cndemy 

Oxford Academy 

Peekskill Academy 

Plattsburgh Academy 

Itnndolph Academy 

Richburgh Academy 

Rochester Free Academy 

Springville Academv 

Truraansburgh Academy 

Union Academy of Belleville .. . 

Union Hall Academy 

Union Village Academy 

Utica Academy 

Wallkill Academy 

Walton Academy 

Warren sburgh Academy 

Warsaw Academy 

Washington Academy 

Waverly Institute 

Westfield Academy 

West Winfleld Academy 

Whitehall Academy 

Wilson Collegiate Institute 



Where located. 



Albion. Orleans Co 

Antwerp, Jefferscm Co. 

Auburn, Cayuga Co 

Batavia, Genesee Co... 

Brooklyn, Kings Co 

Canandaigua, Onfo Co. 
Aurora, Cayuga Co. . . . 

Buffalo. Erie Co 

East Hampt'n, Snff. Co. 

Clinton, Oneida Co 

Corning, Steuben Co... 
Homer, Cortland Co. . . 

Dundee, Yates Co 

Ellington, Chaufqua Co 
Fredonia, Chaut'dua Co 

Geneva. Ontario Co 

Butternuts, Otsego Co. 
Greenville, Green Co... 
Groton, Tompkins Co.. 
Watertown, Jeff 'n Co.. 

Knox, Alhany Co 

Lansingb'rg.Kens'r Co. 
LawrencevM, St.Law.Co 
Manlius, Onondaga Co. 
Monticello, Sullivan Co. 
Middleb'ry, Wyom'g Co 
Sing Sing, Westch'r Co. 
Elbridge, Onondaga Co. 
Naples. Ontario Co.. . . 
Norwich, Chenango Co. 
Onon. Valley, Onon. Co. 
Oxford, Chenango Co.. 
Peekskill, Westch'r Co. 
Plattsburgh, Clinton Co 
Randolph, Cattar'gs Co. 
Richburgh, Allegany Co 
Rochester, Monroe Co. 

Springville, Erie Co 

Trumansb'g, Tomp. Co. 
Belleville, Jefferson Co. 
Jamaica, Queens Co.. . . 
Greenwich,Wa8h'tn Co. 

Utica, Oneida Co 

Middletown, Orange Co. 
Walton, Delaware Co.. 
Warren sb'rg, War'n Co. 
Warsaw, Wyoming Co. 
Salem, Washington Co. 

W.nverly. Tioga Co 

Westfield, Chaurqa Co. 
West Winf 'Id, Herk.Co. 
Whitehall, Wash'tn Co. 
Wilson, Niagara Co 



Name of Principal. 



F. 8. Lyon 

J. M. Manning 

C. D. Lawton.. .. 
N.F.Wright. ... 

R. Foster 

N. T. Clark 

E. B. Morgan, 

R. T. Spencer 

J. T. Fordham . . 
H. A. Dearhone... 

Z. L. Parker 

S.W.Clark 

H. Struble 

H. L. Ward 

D. J. Pratt 

W. H. Vrooman .. 

A. McMaster 

J. T. D. Avers 

M. M. Balowin.... 



J. Q. A. Crounse.. 

P. R. Furbeck 

J. B. Young 

I. N. LoomiB 

J. B. Nixon 

M. Weed 

Benjamin& Phelps 

T. K.Wright 

M. M. Merrell 

M. L. Ward 

i). G. JBarber .... 

A.Wells 

E. P. Nichols 

S. G. Love 

A. M. Olney 

B. Webster 

D. Copelaud 

E. M. Maynard 

J. D. Houghton... 
J. N. Brinckerhoff . 

J. Dobbin 

G. C. Sawyer 

D. K. Bull 

S. Crawford 

W. R. Baldwin . . . 

C. H. Dann 

J. A. McFarland.. 

A. J. Lang 

J. C. Long 

E. O. Hovey 

C. R. Ballard 

C. Kelsey 



o 

V 

« 

o 



28 

8 
22 
26 
22 
125 
25 
16 

1 

28 

23 

176 

7 
87 
71 
24 
41 

6 
18 
28 
11 
22 
29 
24 

3 
46 
26 
26 
16 
14 
52 
30 

8 

2 
66 

8 
14 
10 
27 
85 

8 
12 

7 
16 

4 
29 

8 
12 
17 
47 
16 

6 
29 



Date of 
report. 



Feb. 


29, 


1664 


Jan. 




1864 


Dec. 


21, 


18«» 


Jan. 


16, 


1864 


May 


26, 


1864 


June 811, 


1864 


Dec. 


14, 


1863 


Dec. 


18, 


1868 


Dec. 


12, 


1863 


Dec. 


16, 


1863 


Feb. 


8, 


1864 


Dec. 


13, 


1863 


Feb. 


1, 


1864 


Jan. 


11, 


1864 


Dec. 


7, 


1863 


Jan. 


18, 


1864 


Dec. 


6, 


1863 


Dec. 


17, 


1863 


Mar. 


2, 


1864 


Dec. 




1863 


July 


% 


1864 


Dec. 


7, 


1863 


Dec. 


25, 


18t53 


Jan. 


9, 


1864 


Jan. 


6, 


1864 


Dec. 


12, 


1863 


Dec. 


5, 


1863 


July 


1, 


1864 


Dec. 


9, 


1863 


Dec. 


7, 


1863 


Dec. 


8, 


1863 


Oct. 


11, 


1864 


Dec. 


7, 


1863 


Dec. 


24, 


1863 


Jan. 


26, 


1864 


Dec. 


8, 


1863 


Dec. 


8, 


1868 


Jan. 


8, 


1864 


Dec. 


15, 


1863 


Dec. 


15, 


1868 


Dec. 


12, 


1868 


Dec. 


2, 


1863 


Dec. 


8, 


1863 


Dec. 


10, 


1863 


Dec. 


7, 


1863 


April 


6, 


1864 


Dec. 




1863 


Dec. 


9, 


1868 


Dec. 


8, 


1863 


Dec. 


5, 


1868 


Jan. 


18, 


1864 



Summary— On record in the Bureau of Military Statistics 1,879 

Reported to the committee 652 

TotAl 1,981 



Only the following colleges have thus far furnished reports : 

Columbia College, 100 names. 

Hamilton College, 182 do 

College of St. Francis Xavier, 44 do 



10 UXIVERSITY COSVOCATIOX. 

The University of the City of ]S"ew York will be able to furnish a 
complete list hereafter. 

The Manhattan College was organized in 1863, since which date 
none of its inembeA, so far as known, have left the institution to 
enter the military or naval service. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

ANSOX J. UPSON, 

Chairman of Committer. 

Eegent Wetmore alluded to the action of the Convocation on this 
subject in former years, the encouraging progress made by the com- 
mittee as shown by the report now submitted, and offered the 
following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the report of the select committee on the Military Roll of Honor 
be accepted, and the committee continued. 

Resolved, That after haying been applied to the uses of this session, the report be 
recommitted, in order that with further eflForts on the part of the committee, the 
report may be presented in a more complete form at the next session of the (Convo- 
cation. 

Principal Steele, of the Elmira Free Academy, read a paper on 
" School Government." ' 

Under the head of Miscellaneous Business, Professor Wilson made 
a statement in regard to Hobart College, special circumstances having 
thiis far prevented that institution from making returns to the com- 
mittee on the Military Roll of Honor. 

Librarian Henry A. Homes, of the State Library, read a brief 
paper, setting forth the desirableness of a State Historical Museum, 
and offered the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to report, at this meeting of 
the Convocation, the sentiments of the body regarding a State Historical Museum 
for preserving the historical antiquities of the State. 

The Convocation then took a recess until three and one-half o'clock 
p. M. 

AFTERNOON SESSION THREE AND ONE-HALF o'CLOCK. 

The Chancellor announced that at a meeting of the Regents of the 
University, held during the recess of the Convocation, it was unani- 
mously resolved that the honorary degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
be conferred on 

Noah Turner Clarke, A. M., Prinevpal of Canandaigua Acad^y^ 

and 
Malcolm Mo Vicar, A. M., President of the Potsdam Normal 

School : 

Also the honorary degree of Doctor of Literature on 
Edward North, A. M., Robinson Professor of the OreeJc Lan- 
guage and Literature in Hamilton CoUege^ and 
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Benjamin Nicholas Martin, D. D., Sarah And/r&uoB Professor of 
Logic and Intellectual and Moral Science in the University of the 
City of New York. 

The Chancellor further announced that on his request and by the 
authority of the Regents, the ceremony of conferring these degrees 
would be performed by the venerable Vice-Chancellor Gulian 0. 
Verplanck, LL.D. 

In accordance with the foregoing announcement, the degrees were 
conferred in due form on the parties named severally, by the Vice- 
Chancellor, in the presence of the Convocation. 

Professor Townsend, of Rochester, exhibited upon the blackboard 
an analytical method of teaching the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Secretary Woolworth stated that this exhibition was introduced as 
a valuable mode of teaching this and similar subjects, by the aid of 
the blackboard. 

A paper by Mrs. Sarah L. Willard, Principal of the Troy Female 
Seminary, entitled "Esthetics in the Troy Female Seminary," was 
read by Professor Upson, of Hamilton College. 

Professor Upson also exhibited a copy of the work referred to in 
the paper just read, entitled " An Address to the Public, particularly 
to the members of the Legislature of New York, proposing a Plan 
for improving Female Education. By Emma Willard. Second edi- 
tion. Middlebury: 1819." 

Professor Davies referred to Mrs. Emma Willard's eminent pioneer 
work in behalf of female education, and offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was seconded by President David H. Cochran, LL.D., 
of the Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute, and unani- 
mously adopted : 

Reaolvedf That the Plan of Female Edacation, published by Mrs. Emma Willard, 
in the year 1818, be referred to the Kxecutiye Committee, as an appendix to the 
paper on the *' iBsthetics in the Troy Female Seminary,'' with the same power 
oyer such papers in regard to publication as is possessed by said committee over 
other communications. 

Professor J. B. Thomson oflfered the following resolutions, which 
were laid over for further consideration : 

Resolved, That this Convocation regard with great interest and &yor the efforts 
that haye been put forth by scientific men, by statesmen and legislators, to establish 
for the civilized world a decimal system of coinage, based upon a common standard 
of value. 

Resolved, That the committee on coinage, weights and measures be requested to 
memorialize Congress to adopt such measures, at its next session, as wiU tend to 
secure this important object, viz. : the unification of the coins of the world at the 
sarliest day practicable. 

The Convocation then took a recess until eight o'clock p. m. 

TJn Conv, — 3. 
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EVENING SESSION EIGHT o'CLOCK. 

Professor North, of Hamilton College, read the following report on 
" Normal Instruction in College," in behalf of the select committee 
to whom this subject was referred at the last Convocation : 

The committee on Normal Instruction in Colleges beg leave to 
reaffirm the statements and suggestions made in the paper on this 
subject that was read at the last Convocation. It was tnen stated, 
ana the committee believe it to have been truthfiiUy stated, that " a 
normal department in college, supported by a liberal endowment 
from the State, and offering free tuition, would be an attractive fea- 
ture. It would draw in young men who are now kept away from 
college by lack of means, or the absence of that particular land of 
instruction which they require. Time and experience would bring 
the normal department into entire harmony with other courses of 
study. It certainly should be a separate department, with normal 
exercises wholly distinct from those of any other department. Among 
these exercises would be a course of lectures on the history and phi- 
losophy of education ; with essays and discussions on questions per- 
taining to the management of schools and the art of teaching. A 
very profitable exercise would be had by organizing the normal class 
into a model school, to be drilled by one of its senior members, 
subject to criticism by the normal professor. By careful reviews in 
Virgil, Xenophon, algebra, geometry, and other studies that belong 
to the academy curiculum, students in the normal department would 
be made familiar not only with the text-books to be used, but also 
with the best manner of using them." 

The committee would add, that the demand for normal instruction 
does not come from the colleges, but from the academies, which look 
to the colleges for a supply of teachers. It is not strange that there 
should be a want of agreement among college instructors on this 
subject. Some of them are wholly indifferent, or they seriously 
doubt if normal instruction could be profitably introduced along 
with the present undergraduate studies. In some of our col- 
leges, normal instruction would be a failure, simply because they 
have very few students who are preparing to be teachers. As many 
as one-fourth of all who graduate from Hamilton College engage in 
teaching, for a longer or snorter period. More than one-fourth of the 
class of forty-one just graduated have already made engagements for 
teaching ; most of them in positions of hign responsibility. Some 
of these are already tried and approved teachers, and it may be said 
of all of them that they have nad a kind of irregular experience in 
the giving of instruction. Probably it is not a peculiar feature of 
Hamilton College that members of the senior class are in the habit 
of drilling under-classmen for rhetorical efforts, and of criticizing 
their essays and other exercises. In this way, the more prominent 
seniors gain something of that kind of culture, self-possession and 
aptness to teach that would be gained in a normal department. Why 
cannot this friendly criticism and instruction be brought under a 
recognized system tnat shall embrace the more important of the pre- 
paratory studies ? 
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It 18 objected by Bome, that normal instruction in college would 
create disturbance by interfering with the regular studies ; yet these 
objectors will admit that no serious embarrassment is caused by extra 
studies in law, in chemistry, in elocution and modern languages. 

The committee beg leave to report the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the experiment of giving normal instruction along with under- 
graduate studies, promises to be foUowed by good results in a ooUege where there 
is any considerable number of students who are preparing to be teachers. 

This resolution was unanimously adopted, after being discussed by 
Principals King, of Fort Edward Collegiate Institute ; and Clarke, 
of Canandaigua Academy ; Professor Lambert, of Claverack Aca- 
demy ; President Cochran, of Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic 
Institute ; and Secretary Woolworth. 

The Convocation then adjourned, to meet to-morrow morning at 
nine o'clock ; and the members repaired to the Chancellor's resi- 
dence, in accordance with the invitation given during the morning 

session. 

* 

Third Day. 

MOBNING SESSION NINE o'OLOCK. 

The usual devotional exercises were conducted by Rev. Professor 
Dealy, of the College of St. Francis Xavier. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee (Professor Wilson) 
reported the following arrangement of business for the present closing 
session, which was approved by the Convocation : 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 5. 

9 A. M. — Devotional exercises, final report of Executive Committee, and announoe- 
ment of Select Committees. 

9.15 A. M. — The study of the English Language ; Principal Olfveb Mobehouse, 
Albion Academy, 
9.45 A. M. — Further report on University Necrology. 

10 A. M. — Discussion of subjects of practical importance proposed by teachers of 
Academies. 

11.30 A. M. — The influence of Permanent Endowments on University Education 
in England ; Professor GoIiDWIn Smith, OomeU University. 

12.15 p. M. — Annals of Public Education (continued) ; Assistant Secretary DanieIi 
J. Pratt, Albany, 

12.30 p. M. — MisceUaneous Business, and announcement of Standing Committees. 

1 p. M. — Final adjournment. 

The Chairman of the Executive Committee further reported as 

follows : 

The above completes our report for the year, and concludes all the 
work that has come before your committee, with the exception of 
the report on " Honorary Degrees." From the committee on that 
subject, no report has been received. Of the other subjects and 
papers announced by the circular, several have failed, either because 
the persons who had promised the papers were not in attendance, or 
were not prepared with the papers we had expected from them. 

W. D. WILSON, Chairman, 
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The Chancellor announced as the select committee under the 
resolution oflfered by Librarian Homes, relating to a State Historical 
Museum : Librarian Homes, Kegent Wetmore, President Alden. 

In accordance with the order of business, Principal Morehouse, of 
Albion Academy, read a paper on " the Study of the English Lan- 
guage," (Regent Luckey in the chair.) 

Under the head of "further report on University Necrology," 
Professor Werner, of the College of the City of New York, read a 
tribute to the memory of the late Professor John A. Nichols, LL.D., 
of that institution, a member of the Executive Committee of the 
first Convocation, and an active participant in its deliberations at 
several subsequent anniversaries. 

On motion of Chancellor Pruyn (Regent Luckey in the chair), all 
the sketches of deceased members, whether read before the Convo- 
cation or not, were referred to the standing committee on University 
Necrology, to arrange for publication. 

The Chancellor made a statement in regard to the subject of 
" Honorary Degrees," referring to the fact that no report has been 
made by the committee of two yeara' standing, and stating that he 
had not yet appointed the committee under Regent Luckey's resolu- 
tion of Wednesday morning, partly for the reason that a suitable 
report on so important a subject cannot be expected at the present 
session of the Convocation. 

Principal King, of Port Edward Collegiate Institute, also made 
remarks on the same subject, and offered the following resolution, 
which was laid over until the order of " Miscellaneous Business." 

Resolved^ That in order to increase the interest and literary value which should 
attach to the higher degrees in philosophy and science which are now conferred 
by a large number of institutions, without any common system or general regula- 
tions on which the same are based, this Convocation is of opinion that the Legis- 
lature should, as a means of advancing and rewarding sound education, provide 
by law that no literary degree above that of Master of Arts be hereafter conferred 
by any coUege or other institution of learning in this State, unless the same be 
approved of or authorized by the Regents of the University, or be granted under 
such general rules and regulations as the said Regents may prescribe. 

Under the head of " discussion of subjects of practical importance 
proposed by principals of academies," Principal "Wells, of Peekskill 
Academy, offered the following resolutions, which were unanimously 
adopted : 

1. Resolved, That a committee of three, of which the ChanceUor shall be chair- 
man, be appointed to urge the passage, at the next session of the Legislature, of 
the biU appended to his report of July, 1868, as chairman of the " Committee on 
Endowments," entitled " an act to encourage and protect endowments for public, 
charitable, Uterary and other purposes,'' with such modifications of said biU aH 
may be thought proper. 
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2. Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to prepare a circular in the 
name of the "University Convocation," and publish it in the journals of the State ; 
also, to furnish copies in proper form to the members of the Convocation and other 
friends of liberal education, to be distributed to persons who may be able and 
inclined to make donations or bequests to endow academies ;. said circular briefly 
to state the advantages and inducements to such donations and bequests, their 
lasting influence in fostering and sustaining our higher schools ; and to be accom- 
panied by the bill to encourage and protect such endowments, should it become 
a law. 

Professor R. C. Flack, of the Claverack Academy and Hudson 
River Institute, submitted the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That a two or three years* preparatory course in history, English lite- 
rature, physical science, and mathematics, is as good a mental discipline as the 
present course in Latin and Greek, required for admission to our coUeges. 

Resolved, That the course of study in all our coUeges should be so arranged as to 
admit students able to pass a prescribed examination in history, English literature, 
physical science, and mathematics, on the same footing with classical students. 

Resolved, That a course of study should be arranged in our colleges, equal in 
extent and thoroughness to their present classical course, substituting lYench and 
German for Latin and Greek. 

Secretary Woolworth moved to lay the foregoing resolutions on the 
table, but subsequently withdrew the motion, and they were discussed 
by Principals King, of Fort Edward Collegiate Institute ; Flack, of 
Claverack Academy and Hudson River Institute ; and Professor Rus- 
sel, of Cornell University. 

Professor Charles Davies, LL.D., renewed the motion of Secretary 
Woolworth to lay the resolutions offered by Professor Flack on the 
table, which motion was adopted by the Convocation. 

A delegation consisting of Regent Goodwin and Professor B. N. 
Martin, was appointed by the Chancellor to wait upon Professor 
Goldwin Smith, who was understood to have returned to the city, to 
inform him that the approaching hour of eleven and one-half o'clock 
has been made the special order for his address. 

Principal Morehouse, of Albion Academy, offered the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to memorialize the Legislature 
to so change the law making provision for the instruction of teachers' classes in 
various academies of the State, that said classes may embrace thirty members, 
instead of twenty, and that appropriations be made accordingly. 

Regent Wetmore, in behalf of the select committee on the subject 
of a State Historical Museum, submitted the following report, 
which was unanimously accepted and adopted : 

On the resolution of Mr. Homes, on the subject of a Historical 
Museum, the select committee report, that in their judgment it is 
not expedient at this time to recommend any action on the subject 
referred to them. 
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Regent Goodwin, from the delegation appointed to wait on Profes- 
sor Smith, announced that he was in attendance awaiting the pleasure 
of the Convocation. 

The resolutions on the subject of decimal coinage, offered at the 
close of the Wednesday afternoon session by Professor Thomson, 
were taken up and unanimously adopted, together with the following 
resolution, offered by Professor Davies : 

Beaolvedy That a oommittee of three be appointed by the chair, to consider and 
report at the next meeting of the Convocation, what farther steps, if any, may be 
necessary in respect to the metric system of weights and measures. 

Principal King, of Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, offered the 
following resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 

Resolved^ That the resolution on " Honorary Degrees" already submittjed ttf the 
Convocation, be printed with the proceedings, and that the subject of ** Honorary 
degrees in the State of New York " be referred to a committee of three, who shall 
consider and report thereon at the next Convocation. 

The hour of eleven and one-half o'clock having arrived. Professor 
Smith addressed the Convocation on " The Influence of Perpetual 
Endowments on University Education in England." 

Secretary "Wool worth offered the following resolutiou, which was 
unanimously adopted : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Convocation be tendered to Professor Gk>ldwiii 
Smith for his very interesting remarks on " the influence of perpetual endowments 
on university education in England," and that he be requested to furnish a like 
statement in writing, for publication, as a part of the Convocation proceedings. 

It was further resolved that the Chancellor and Secretary be a com- 
mittee to communicate this request to Professor Smith. 

Remarks on the subject of endowments, especially with reference 
to education in this State, were made by Chancellor Pruyn and Vice- 
Chancellor Verplanck. 

Assistant Secretary Pratt submitted a continuation of the paper 
entitled " Annals of Public Education in the State of New York," 
published as a part of the Convocation proceedings of 1868, for 
such use as the Convocation might direct. 

On motion of the Chairman of the Executive Committee (Profes- 
sor Wilson), the resolution adopted by the Convocation of 1868 was 
renewed, as follows : 

Resolved, That the permanent oflacers of the Convocation are hereby authorized 
and requested to include the compilation of official papers submitted by the Assist- 
ant Secretary, with such modifications as they may deem advisable, in the published 
proceedings of this Convocation. 

The Chancellor announced the Standing Committees for the ensu- 
ing year, as follows : 
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STANDING COMMITTEES. 

EXEcurrvE committee. 

Professor Bexj. N. Martin, D. D,, L. H. D., University of the GUy of New York, 

President Augustus W. Cowubs, D. D., Elmira Female College. 

Professor Moses Mabston, 8t, Lawrence University, 

Professor Lb Roy C. Cooley, State Norinal SchooL 

Principal John H. Will ahd, Troy Female Seminary. 

Principal Eli J. Hamilton, Oswego Sigh School, 

Principal Truman K. Wright, Munro Collegiate InstitiUe. 

UNIVtoSITY NECEOLOGY. 

Secretary S. B. Woolworth, LL.D., Albany. 

Professor Edward North, L. H. D., Hamilton College. 

Professor Daniel S. Martin, Rutgers Female College^ 

ENDOWMENTS. 

Under Principal Wells' resolutions (pages 20, 21). 

First resolution. 

ChanceUor John V. L. Pruyn, LL.D.,* Albany. 

Professor Anson J. Upson, JBTamUton College. 

President David H. Cochran, LL.D., Brooklyn Collegiate and Foly tech. Inst, 

Second resolution. 

Principal Albert Wells, Peekskill Academy, 

Trustee William H. Bogart, Wells Seminary. 

Principal James S. Gardner, Ph. D., Whitestown Seminary. 

DECIMAL COINAGE AND METRIC SYSTEM OF WEIGHTS AND MEASUBES. 

Under resolutions of Professors Thomson and Davies (page 22). 

Professor Charles Davies, IiIi.D., Fishkill Landing, 

Regent Borert S. Hale, Flizabethtown, 

Professor James B. Thomson, New York. 

HONORARY DEGREES. 

Under Principal King's resolution (page 22). 

President Andrew D. White, LL.D.,t Cornell University. 

Principal Joseph E. King, D. D., Fort Edward Collegiate Institute. 

Warden Rorert B. Fairrairn, D. D., St, Stephen^s College. 

TEACHEES' CLASSES IN ACADEMIES. 

Under Principal Morehouse's resolution (page 21). 

Principal Oliver Morehouse, Albion Academy. 

Principal John B. Steele, Jr., Johnstovm Academy, 

Principal David G. Barrer, Oxford Academy. 

MILITABY BOLL OF HONOE. 

Continued from last year, under Regent Wetmore's resolution 

(page 16). 

Professor Anson J. Upson, Hamilton College. 

Professor Benj. N. Martin, D. D., L. H. D., University of the OUy of New York, 

Assistant Secretary, Daniel J. Pratt, Albany. 

Principal Noah T. Clarke, Ph, D., Canandaigtui Academy. 

Principal Alhbrt S. Graves, Oneida Conference Seminary. 

Principal Joseph E. King, D. D., Fort Edward Collegia^ Institute. 

* By direction of the Convocation. t Chairman of Committee last year. 
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Under the head of Miscellaneons Basiness, Kegent Wetmore moved 
that the Executive Committee and the permanent officers of the 
Convocation be empowered to change the time of holding the Con- 
vocation, if they see fit, on sixty days' notice, in advance of the usual 
time. 

The motion was discussed by Kegent Luckey and Professor B. N. 
Martin, and on motion of Principal Mansfield, was laid on the table. 

Principal Flack, of Claverack Academy, offered the following 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted, by rising : 

Beaolvedf That the most hearty and cordial thanks of this Ck>nTocation be ten- 
dered to the Honorable Chancellor of the University and his accomplished and 
estimable wife, for the Uberal entertainment extended to the Ck>nvocation last 
evening at their mansion. 

Principal Mansfield, of the Rockland County Institute, offered 
the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted : 

Heaolvedf That the University Convocation, recognizing the eminent services in 
the cause of liberal education rendered by the women of the State connected with 
our higher collegiate and literary institutions, and appreciating the papers which 
have been presented by Mrs. Willard and others, cordiaUy invite a more general 
attendance of the female educators of the State upon our future Convocations, and 
a participation in the proceedings. 

President Eead, of the University of Missouri, briefly addressed 
the Convocation, tendering his hearty thanks for the courtesies with 
which he had been favored, and testifying his deep interest in the 
proceedings. 

The hour fixed for the final adjournment having arrived, Yice- 
Chancellor Verplanck, the senior member of the Board of Regents, 
eighty-six years of age, took the chair by request of the Chancellor, 
and made a few appropriate closing remarks, after which the apostolic 
benediction was pronounced by the Eev. Dr. Luckey, and the Convo- 
cation was declared duly adjourned, to meet on the first Tuesday 
of August, 1870. 
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BEGISTEBED MEMBEBS OF THE CONVOCATION. 

BOAED OF REGENTS. 

John V. L. Pruyiij LL.D., Chancellor; Gulian C. Verplanck, LL.D., 
Vicc-Chancellor ; Abram B. Weaver, Superintendent of Public 
Instruction ; Prosper M. Wetmore, New York city ; Samuel Luckey, 
D. D., Rochester; Robert S. Hale, Elizabethtown ; Elias W. Leaven- 
worth, Syracuse ; William H. Goodwin, D. D., Clifton Springs ; 
Samuel B. Woolworth, LL.D., Secretary ; Daniel J. Pratt, Assistant 
Secretary. 

COLLEGES, ETC. 

Columbia College — Professor Charles Davies, LL.D.; Professor 
John H. Yan Amringe. 

Union College — Professor Ransom B. Welch, D. D. 

Hamilton College — Professor Oren Root ; Professor Edward 
North, L. H. D. ; Professor Anson J. Upson. 

University of the City of New York — Chancellor Isaac Ferris, 
D. D., LL.D. ; Professor Benjamin N. Martin, D. D., L. H. D. 

University of Albany, Law Department — Professor Isaac Edwards ; 
Professor Matthew Hale, LL.D. 

Elmira Female College — President Augustus W. Cowles, D. D. 

St. Lawrence University — Professor Moses Marston. 

St. Stephen's College — Warden Robert B. Fairbairn, D. D. 

College of St. Francis Xavier — Professor Patrick F. Dealy, S. J. 

Yassar College — Professor James Orton. 

Cornell University — Professor William D. Wilson, D. D., LL.D. ; 
Professor Goldwin Smith ; Professor William C. Russel ; Assistant 
Professor George F. Behringer. 

College of the City of New York — Professor Gerardus B. Doch- 
arty, LL.D. ; Professor Adolph Werner ; Tutor James Knox. 

Albany Medical College — Professor James H. Armsby ; Lecturer 
Albert Yandeveer. 

New York Medical College for Women — Mrs. Professor Clemence 
S. Lozier. 

State Normal School — President Joseph Alden, D. D., LL.D ; 
Professor Le Roy C. Cooley ; Tutor William Y. Jones. 

Brockport Normal School — President Charles D. McLean; Pro- 
fessor William J. Milne ; Professor F. B. Palmer. 

Cortland villo Normal School — President James H, Hoose; Pro- 
fessor Nathan F. Wright. 
Un. Conv. — 4. 
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Oswego Normal School — Superintendent Edward A. Sheldon. 

Potsdam Normal School — President Malcolm Mc Vicar, Ph. D. 

Bensselaer Polytechnic Institute — Professor James Hall, LL.D. 

Middlebury College (Y t.) — Lecturer Charles H. Porter, M. D. 

Pennsylvania College — Professor Martin L. Stoever, Ph. D. 

Rutgers College (N. J.) — Professor George W. Atherton. 

University of Missouri — President Daniel Eead, LL.D. 

Deaf and Dumb Institution (Flint, Mich.) — Professor George L. 
Brockett. 

Maplewood Institute (Pittsfield, Mass.) — Principal C. Y. Spear. 

New York State Teachers' Association — Ex-President James B. 
Thomson, LL.D. ; Yice-President Mrs. Anna T. Randall. 

Department of Public Instruction — Deputy Superintendent 
Edward Danforth. 

State Library — Librarians Henry A. Homes; Stephen B. Gris- 
wold. 

ACADEMIES, ETC. 

Albany Academy — * Trustee William B. Sprague, D. D. ; Profes- 
sor Arthur J. Swain. 

Albany Classical Institute — Ex-Principal Charles H. Anthony. 

Albany Female Academy — Principal Miss Louisa Ostrom ; Lec- 
turer George F. Stevens, M. D. 

Albany Free Academy — President John O. Cole. 

Albany Public Schools — Principal James L. Bothwell (No. 14); 
Ex-Commissioners "William McElroy, Jacob I. Werner. 

Albion Academy — Principal Oliver Morehouse. 

Amsterdam Academy — Principal C. C. Wetsell ; Professor H. T. 
Hickok. 

Argyle Academy — Principal Grenville M. Ingalsbe. 

Attica Union School — Trustee A. S. Stevens. 

Baldwinsville Academy — Principal A. E. Lasher. 

Bath (Bens. Co.) Union School — Principal John P. Lansing. 

Brooklyn Collegiate and Polytechnic Institute — President David 
H. Cochran, LL.D. 

Brooklyn Public School No. 14 — -Principal Benjamin Edson. 

Canandaigua Academy — Principal Noah T. Clarke, Ph. D. 

Cary Collegiate Seminary — Principal James E. Coe. 

Chamberlain Institute — Principal Buggies E. Post. 

Claverack Academy and Hudson Eiver Institute — Principal 
Alonzo Flack ; Professor Robert C. Flack ; Professor T. S. Lam- 
bert ; Professor Henry S. Carhart. 

Clinton Grammar School, Female Department — Principal John 
C. Gallup. 
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Delaware Literary Institute — Principal George W. Briggs; Ex- 
Principal Frederick S. Jewell, Ph. D. 

Elizabethtown Union School — Principal James H. Bobinson. 

Elmira Free Academy — Principal J. Dorman Steele. 

Fort Edward Collegiate Institute — Principal Joseph E. King, 
D. D. ; Professor James S. Cooley ; Professor A. 0. Works. 

Fort Plain Seminary — Principal Benjamin I. Diefendorf. 

Gale School (Troy) — Principal Oliver P. Stevens. 

Genesee Valley Seminary — Principal E. A. Waterbury. 

Genesee Wesleyan Seminary — Professor Charles G. Hudson. 

Groton Academy — Principal M. M. Baldwin. 

Hartwick Seminary — Trustee Henry N. Pohlman, D. D. 

HoUey Union School — Principal B. Lewis. 

Hoosick Falls Union School — Principal James K. Hull. 

Ithaca Academy — Principal Samuel G. Williams. 

Johnstown Academy — Principal John B. Steele, Jr. 

Lansingburgh Academy — Principal Alden B. Whipple. 

Mechanicville Academy — Principal Bemice D. Ames. 

Medina Union School — Principal M. H. Paddock. 

Munro Collegiate Institute — Principal Truman K. Wright. 

Kassau Academy — Principal John S. Powell. 

Newton ville Select Classical School — Principal William Arthur. 

Ontario Female Seminary — Principal Benjamin Richards. 

Oswego High School — Principal Eli J. Hamilton. 

Oxford Academy — Principal David G. Barber; Lewis Halsey. 

Paw Paw (Michigan) Public Schools — Superintendent Henry D. 
narrower. 

Peekskill Academy — Principal Albert Wells. 

Phelps Union and Classical School — Principal Eli J. Peck. 

Plattsburgh Academy — Principal William L. K. Haven. 

Rockland Female Institute — Principal L. Delos Mansfield. 

Rogersville Union Seminary — ^Principal William A. Dawson. 

Schenectady Union School — Professor Henry C. Whiting. 

Schoharie Academy — Ex-Principal George W. Briggs. 

Sing Sing Military High School — Principal David A. Holbrook. 

Skaneateles Union School — Principal Matthew H. Slee. 

Sodus Academy — Principal Elisha Curtiss. 

S. S. Seward Institute, Female Department — Principal Mrs. 
George W. Seward. 

Troy Female Seminary — Principal John H. Willard. 

Unadilla Academy — Trustee E. Odell. 

Utica Public Schools — Ex-Teacher Miss Emily Bailey (Albany). 

Walworth Academy (Brooklyn) — Principal John J. Anderson. 
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Warsaw Union School — Principal Charles H. Dann. 
Washington Academy — Principal John A. McFarland. 
Watertown High School — Principal Edward P. Nichols 
Wells Seminary — Trustee William H. Bogart. 
Whitestown Seminary — Principal James S. Gardner, Ph. D. 
Williamsport High School (Pa.) — Principal Elkanah A. Briggs. 
Woodhull Academy — Principal Daniel H. Cobb. 

JOURNALISTS, ETC. 

William H. Bogart, Aurora ( World). 

William H. Belden, New York city {Tribune). 

J. W. Schermerhorn, New York city {Am. Ed. Monthly). 

S. N. Dexter North, Clinton ( Utica Herald). 

Lewis Halsey, Rochester ( Union and Advertiser). 

Hon. Charles Waterbury, Sandusky, Ohio {Daily Register). 

A. A. Hopkins, Rochester {Rural New Yorker). 

Daniel Shaw, Albany {Argtis). 

James H. Mulligan, Albany {Journal). 



Porter C. Bliss, New York city. 
Hon. William J. McAlpine, Albany. 
Professor J. F. Esch, Ph. D., Elmira. 
Professor Calvin Townsend, Rochester. 
Rev. C. D. W. Bridgman, D. D., Albany 
A. W. Russell, M. D., Albany. 
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ACADEMIES. 

By JOSEPH ALDEN, D.D., LL.D., 
N. Y. State Normal School. 

We travel faster and spend money faster than our fathers did. 
Can we not make minds grow faster than they did ? Is improvement 
to be confined to material things ? Is it to be excluded from the 
sphere of mental culture ? 

The manifold educational outcries which we hear, indicate a want. 
A sense of want is not always attended with a definite knowledge of 
what is wanted. 

There is a great diversity of opinion among doctors, endowers, 
legislators and editors, as to what the want — the educational 
want — is. 

Some say, we want more science in our educational course. 
Science is useful. Throw aside the dead languages. They are useless. 
Throw aside philosophical speculation. Certainty cannot thus be 
reached. In science there is certainty. Establish scientific schools. 

Is it certain that the scientific school will meet the want under 
consideration ? Will the scientific school turn out better thinkers, 
better writers and better speakers than the old-fashioned college? 
The mass of men are not to conduct mining operations, or to take 
charge of astronomical observatories. They have work to do in the 
various relations of life. They need the clear eye, the strong arm, 
the sound heart. They need to be trained for active life in the nine- 
teenth century, and in the United States of America. Is the scientific 
school better adapted to this end than the college ? 

Others say, we want institutions of a higher grade — universities 
like those of Europe. 

No friend of education can object to institutions affording facilities 
for high culture. But institutions adapted to meet the wants of a 
few, will not meet the general want under consideration. I have 
seen American sovereigns attempt to do many unreasonable, and 
some impossible things ; but I never saw one attempt to top out a 
chimney before the foundation was laid and the body built. 

Others say, our colleges must be reconstructed. New blood must 
be infused into their veins. Civilians and military men must take the 
place of ecclesiastics as teachers. The reverend gentlemen who have 
so long presided over our colleges must give way to those who will 
introduce the new education. 
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I believe our colleges can be improved. I believe all our literary 
institutions can be improved — not excepting the New York State 
Normal School. 

The college course of study can be improved. It is too much the 
result of accident and of imitation. New sciences have been 
developed since the American college came into existence, and in 
some cases, the new science has not been placed, where it logically 
belongs, but where an opening could be found. The course has thus 
become crowded and somewhat disjointed. 

Suppose men of experience in mind-training should think out an 
answer to the foUbwing question : How shall the student, having 
made certain attainments, spend four years in study to the best 
advantage? What studies and exercises will best discipline and 
develop his mind, and prepare him to select and enter upon his life- 
work ? The result would, I think, be a course quite diflTerent from 
those printed in our college catalogues. 

But, after all, is the course of study as important as we are dis- 
posed to believe it to be ? Is not earnest, concentrated, persevering 
eflfort far more important ? 

When Jonathan Edwards graduated, the course of study at Yale 
was much lower than it now is, and yet Jonathan Edwards was a 
good deal of a man. 

The course of study in Columbia College, when Alexander Hamilton 
was a student there, was much lower than it is now, yet Hamilton's 
superior has not made his appearance. 

The course of study at Princeton, when Benjamin Rush was a 
student, was much lower than it is now, and yet would any member 
of the medical profession feel dishonored by wearing the mantle of 
Benjamin Hush ? 

The course of study in Washington College, Ya., when Archibald 
Alexander graduated, was not as high as that of many of our acade- 
mies, and yet it may be long before the Presbyterian Church shall 
look upon his like again. 

Let it not be said that these were extraordinary men ^ — born to 
greatness. Take the triennial catalogues. Look at the names of 
men who graduated sixty, seventy, eighty years ago, when it was 
the day of small things with our colleges. Will they not com- 
pare favorably with men of later time? Have we men of a 
larger growth than the Channings, the Beechers, the Marshalls, 
the Kents, the Websters, the Bryants ? Men, then, can be made, 
when the course of study is defective. Knowledge is not always 
power. We should not rely too much on our improved courses of 
study. 
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I am not sure but that our fathers had some advantages which we 
do not have. They were compelled to put forth vigorous effort. 
They had no editions of the classics with all difficulties removed. 
The study of Latin and Greek was not with them a sham as is too 
often the case in college now. 

Others (and the writer agrees with them) think that the great 
educational want of the present day is good academies and prepara- 
tory schools — schools for preparing young men for college. Nothing 
would conduce more to the improvement of our colleges in ease^ and 
our universities in posse^ than a suitable number of good academies. 
I do not mean to insinuate that there are no good academies. Far 
from it. 

An experience of nearly thirty years as a college officer in institu- 
tions in different States has taught me that few young men come to 
college well prepared. The standard (on paper) for admission is 
sufficiently high. If all the Latin and Greek authors required by 
our catalogue were properly read, the student would be prepared to 
enter on a higher course of instruction — such as the college is sup^ 
posed to fiirnish. But in many cases these books are not read, or they 
are read in a superficial manner. In consequence, the student is not 
prepared for such a course of instruction as the professor should give. 
The professor assumes, perhaps, that his pupils know what they ought 
to know, and commences his instructions accordingly. They awaken 
no interest, and call forth very little effort. Hence it is rare that a 
college class feels any interest in the study of the classics. In other 
studies — political economy, chemistry, mental philosophy — enthu- 
siasm is awakened ; but enthusiasm for the study of the classics, so 
far as I have observed, is confined to a very few individuals. The 
majority study Latin and Greek simply because they are necessary to 
a degree. 

Now, if students were suitably prepared, the drudgery of reading 
Latin and Greek would be over before entering college. If the work 
of preparation were properly conducted, there would be no drudgery, 
about it. The way would then be open for such a study of the classics 
as would form habits intellectual and esthetic, such as no other study 
is adapted to form. Let a man understand the structure of the Greek 
language, and " think up to it," and he has received a culture that, 
so far as I can see, no other study can give. 

Now, in order that the academy may prepare young men for col- 
lege, they must have in the person of the principal or his assistant a 
first-rate scholar and teacher. If the principal teaches the classics, 
he should have such aid in other matters, as will enable him to teach 
them efficiently. If he has all the details of the school to attend to, 
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and to hear recitations in history, and natural philosophy, and chem- 
istry, and mental philosophy, etc., as some of our principals are 
obliged to do, he can give, say to class in Latin, twenty minutes, when 
they ought to have an hour and a half. Hence he cannot prepare 
his pupils as they should be prepared. 

The remedy lies in such an endowment of the academy as will 
enable the trustees to command the services, the permanent services, 
of competent teachers, and to remit to the district school pupils in 
branches tliat ought to be taught there. 

I insist that the interests of college and of high culture require 
Lhat the best educational talent be assigned to the academy. If you 
must have a poor teacher, put him in the college instead of placing 
him at the head of the academy. He will do less harm in college. 
I may be allowed to suggest that in every institution the best teacher 
should take the lowest class. 

Again, the importance of good academies is seen from the well 
known fact, that early impressions on the mind are the strongest. 
If the pupil comes at the outset of his course under the influence of 
a true teacher, if he gets a true idea of education, what to do and 
how to do it, he will make progress, even if he goes to a college 
whose main work is the creation of doctors of divinity and of law. 
The pupil ought to meet the true teacher at the academy. I believe 
he is just as likely to meet him there now as at the college. But 
there should be no peradventure about it. 

The true teacher teaches himself, — that is, he impresses his own 
character, his own intellectual and moral habits, on his pupils. 
Hence, as Milton says of the poet, " he ought to be a pattern of the 
best and honorablest things." If the principal of the academy 
is the right kind of a man, he can do more for his pupil than the 
college professor can. He can give to his mind a direction which 
bhall continue through college and through life. 

The State has made liberal provision for institutions for training 
common school teachers, and those institutions should confine them- 
selves to their own work. "We have some well endowed colleges, and 
progress is making in that direction. What is wanted is adequate 
endowment for a suitable number of academies to prepare young 
men for college, and to give instruction to others in branches which 
do not come within thp province of the common school. 

Let us guard against the idea that fine buildings, extensive appa- 
ratus, large endowments, constitute a good institution. These are the 
conditions, not the cause, of good educational influences. The cause 
must be found in the men who are said to be connected with the 
institution, but who in reality constitute it. 
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UTERATURE AS A STUDY FOR YOMG UDIES. 

Mrs. B. J. LEE BLUNT, 
Teacher of German and Drawing in Deposit Academy. 

The educational public are beginning to think that the young 
ladies of oiir land need literary institutions and advantages of a 
higher grade than has been offered them. 

While preparatory courses of education have been alike open to both 
sexes, there has been a marked difference in the facilities for pursuing 
the higher courses of study. Institutions which have opened their doors 
for the instruction of ladies, do not possess the extensive advantages 
that the wealthy colleges and richly endowed universities do, for 
obtaining the best instructors, for collecting extensive libraries, and 
gathering scientific cabinets. While colleges have received their 
hundreds of thousands, and millions, similar institutions for young 
ladies have received a few hundreds, or at most, a thousand or two. 
Yet there is rising a sentiment favorable for giving young ladies a 
liberal education. Our own State has an enviable reputation in this 
regard. Packer Institute, Yassar College, and Wells Seminary, are 
all monuments of the generosity and good sense of their founders. 

Yarious courses of study are proposed and adopted for mental 
culture. Indeed, a variety is necessary to reveal to the mind the 
mysteries that lie beneath our feet at every step, and that meet our 
eye at every changing glance. 

The most profound secrets are revealed in the structure and con- 
stitution of the earth, and the causes of its physical features. It is 
necessary to have some knowledge of the natural and artificial 
divisions of its surface, to learn in regard to its inhabitants, their 
government, mannera and religion ; to understand the economy of 
plants and animals ; to cultivate the SBsthetic taste by the contem- 
plation of the beautiful and sublime ; to train the mind to mathe- 
matical exactness ; to study language and investigate the causes of 
the phenomena of mind and matter, that the intellect be taught to 
think, to reason and strive by careful, patient study to be everywhere 
at home — gather fact and fancy, treasure historic pictures and col- 
lect biographic notes, and thus lay the foundation, build the super- 
structure, and furnish the palace of mind. Still we need a constant 
ornate replenishing, and let this come from a broad acquaintance 
Un. Conv. — 5. 
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with the literature of the present day ; and to fully understand this 
we must have some knowledge of other nations — of past ages ; for 
so indissolubly connected are the mythology, the poetry, the history 
of the ancients with our present civilization and polished literature, 
that we cannot appreciate it and completely relish it, unless familiar 
with these classic allusions ; unless acquainted with the first growth 
of science. 

In the early periods of English literature, the career of woman 
was limited. Then it was as a pleasant meadow or sequestered vale 
in which she might roam ; now the whole world is opened for her 
aspiring march. Then the principal avenues in which the cultured 
talents and refinement of woman might expand were as an epistolary 
correspondent, in which many excelled, such as Miss Bumey, Lady 
Mary "Wortley Montague, Mrs. Elizabeth Montague, and others whose 
charming letters were replete with judicious and pertinent reflections 
on the passing events and great men of their times. Or she might 
reign queen of the drawing-room, as Madame De Stael, who, by her 
brilliant wit and delightful conversation, allured the gay and the 
learned, and even held the imperial Napoleon in fear of her charm- 
ing power to suclj a degree that he felt it necessary for the continu 
ance of his undisputed sway, that she be banished from Paris, even 
though she loved the very sewers of its streets better than all the 
natural grandeur of Switzerland. 

Mrs. Child remarks, that when she published her first work she 
was warned that she could never expect to be considered a lady after 
she had written a book, whereas, now, times have changed and every 
tenth woman writes one. 

Rhetoric and composition are prescribed in our academic courses 
of study, and let this be followed by an analysis and study of the 
origin, use and discrimination of words. A great writer remarks 
that " there are cases where much more knowledge and of more 
value is often obtained from the history of a word than the history 
of a campaign." With Trench for a teacher, no more interesting 
study could be taken up. It will give a command of language and 
teach a correctness of expression seldom attained. 

In the wake of this might come a compendium of our best authors, 
English and American ; study the excellencies of their genius and 
elegance of diction, and note defects of style; trace the mold of 
personal peculiarities and its eflfect on their writing ; the circum- 
stances that directed their education and the emergencies that 
developed their talents. Thus an acquaintance is formed with worthy 
authors and their choice pieces become familiar, instilling purity of 
thought and expression. 
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Let this be followed by dissertations and lectures on kindred topics 
and a spirit of inquiry and criticism be encouraged aside from mere 
text-books. For further study in the same direction take a history 
of literature, as Sohlegel's, that presents a consideration of what has 
been its influence on the life and destiny of man, on the course and 
civilization of nations. Let it ramify into the study of poetry, to an 
acquaintance with the peculiar institutions of each century, into the 
influence of our science and art on the destiny of human life. 

It is true a few women have marked a career for themselves and 
nobly cherished their best aspirations. Miss Herschel has turned her 
eye to the celestial sphere, and with telescopic vision wandered amid 
unbounded space, traced the unerring planets in their ceaseless round 
and given to the world the benefit of patient observation and abstruse 
calculation in new astronomical discoveries. The same is true of 
our own country woman Miss Mitchel. 

Harriet Hosmer and Kosa Bonheur have wrought with untiring 
perseverance in the solitude of their studio till they have gained an 
illustrious reputation. Florence Nightingale and Miss Dix, with 
an honorable host of followers, have won admiration as well as 
affection and gratitude, for their self-denying labors and executive 
ability in the relief of the sick and wounded from the battle-field. 

Public opinion has at last opened the portals of the medical pro* 
fession and allowed that woman can and may practice the healing 
art ; nay, even possess a peculiar tact for it. 

Here is mental stimulus sufficient to prevent the dust and rust 
from collecting on those in these pursuits. But this is not the com- 
mon lot of woman, or ever will be. We plead for a course of study 
that will benefit the masses, those who reign over the domain of 
" home sweet home," not for anything that shall render those sacred 
obligations irksome, but for that which shall elevate the duties of 
whatever position we occupy to a consideration worthy of performing 
them in the best way. The lectures and sermons we have heard, the 
books we have studied, the sights we have seen, are not lost, even in 
a purely domestic life ; we reason more correctly ; we pliilosophise 
with truer judgment on our daily experience; the unattainable 
beyond our sphere is vailed with less of the silvery gloss for all the 
true knowledge we have. It is not knowledge but ignorance tlmt 
corrupts the imagination, that gilds a set of duties and responsibili- 
ties, of joys and pleasures different from our own, with the halo of 
unalloyed happiness. 

The more extensive our culture, the wider the range of experience, 
by so much the more we see and feel the importance of the minor 
duties of life. It is not the man who has always lived surrounded 
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by rocks and waterfalls and mountains that most admires them, or 
whose life has been nearest in companionship with birds and butter- 
flies and insects, that can best understand the curious mechanism of 
their parts. It is he who has studied the subject most, whose observa- 
tion is best trained. Agassiz went to the valley of the Amazon for 
a few months' trip and brought back more information concerning 
the same, than all its lazy inhabitants had ever thought of. 

Though many may write and excel, yet all may read and enjoy 
literary culture. Important responsibilities detain woman within a 
private sphere, yet nothing can bound the wonderful power of thought, 
observation and reflection. Even amid most perplexing cares and 
wearisome work there may be time for the mind to rise above sur- 
roundings and enjoy mental pleasures, recreate among noble compan- 
ionships, and be a truer, purer woman. She may select her friends 
from the best and most distinguished ones from all ^ ages, and hold 
communion with their choicest thoughts and feelings, for the world 
is full of books. 

There is no home that may not be supplied with reading matter 
suflScient to satisfy mental hunger, and yet so much of the current 
literature is of that flashy, sentimental stamp that merely dissipates 
the intellect and instills an ungovernable passion for fiction of a sen- 
sational style and nothing else, so that a love of reading has come to 
express in no wise a cultivated mind, or extensive reading to imply 
a varied knowledge, and since we find this desire so prevalent and 
the supply equal to the demand, in almost any direction, it is impor- 
tant that the youthful mind be trained to powers of discrimination 
and judgment; that the quick apprehension, the sensibility and 
energy, so strongly developed in some, be guided with wisdom and 
directed in sound philosophy. 

In the early part of education, let attention be paid to the study 
of literature, and thus a love for its pursuit be fostered which time 
and opportunity will develop into one of the purest pleasures of life. 

I must say I obtain no more jubilant happiness than in catching 
a sentiment from a half dozen lines which has dwelt in my heart yet 
never found expression ; which is experienced and still has escaped a 
life in words. I have been so elated by it that mental depression 
and bodily discomfort have fled as night shadows before the rosy 
morning light. 

I believe that much of the dissatisfaction, the unrest of the female 
mind, like Creusa's ghost, might vanish into thin air, if her mind 
could only delight in an intellectual feast. That much of the fash- 
ionable follies which adsorb the mind and time of woman at the 
present day, might be avoided, if in youth, before our girls have 
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made their debut into Bociety, a literary taste could be cultivated and 
the love of belles lettres assert an equal sway with the love of dress 
and the power of admiration. 

The charm of a cultivated mind is felt in whatever circle it is 
found. It is the delightful champion of genius and the best beloved 
companion of childhood. It brightens the bare brown reality with 
the tasteful charms of imagination. It opens the archives of the 
past. It is the triumph of education, and yet it is lenient and for- 
giving toward ignorance. It adds discretion to zeal and directs it to 
a proper field. It adds piquancy to wit and robs it of its sting. It 
annihilates time and space and illumines our common intercourse 
with pictures of foreign lands and historic scenes. 

The mind is the most precious gift an all-wise Creator could bestow ; 
then let us use it in gathering true celestial wisdom that shall make 
us rich for time and all eternity. 
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MEMORIAL OF THE LATE SIMEON BENJAMIN. 

By AUGUSTUS W. COWLES, D.D., 
President of Elmira Female College. 

In the early settlement of this country, especially in New England, 
colleges were from the beginning regarded as essential to both the 
church and the state. 

The strong religious character of the early settlers, their high 
esteem for biblical learning, and the high average of their own 
intellectual culture, and the increasing difficulty of securing from 
Europe ministers in sufficient numbers and of the right quality, led 
to the establishment of Harvard College within less than twenty 
years after the landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. 

In 1636, the General Court or colonial legislature of Massachusetts 
appropriated two thousand dollars for a high school at Newtown, 
near Boston. Two years after. Rev. John Harvard, a pious Congre- 
gational minister of the strongest puritanic Calvinism in creed and 
practice, dying, left a legacy of four thousand dollars for the benefit 
of this school. In view of this, and with wise foresight of the pros- 
pective wants of the colony, and with broad plans for the establish- 
ment of foundations for the highest and best Christian civilization, 
the General Court gave this school a college charter, naming it after 
its chief benefactor. Harvard College, — and giving to the humble 
village the literary name, Cambridge. This was in 1638, and four 
years after (in 1642) the first degrees were conferred. 

This first American college, beginning in extreme poverty, strug- 
gled with perilous embarrassments and pinching economy for more 
than fifty years ; yet with a noble record for scholarship and influ- 
ence upon the learning of the New World. All college exercises 
were conducted in Latin, after the manner of Cambridge and Oxford, 
in England. Donations began to be received in 1699 by the generous 
liberality of the Lieutenant-Governor, who erected Stoughton Hall. 
Holden Chapel, Hollis Hall and the HoUis and Hersey professor- 
ships remain to this day memorials of these early donors. 

Thus Harvard College was the first representative and type of the 
American college — founded in poverty and built up with faith, 
patience and self-denial ; yet with a high standard of scholarship, 
according to the tastes and demands of the age. Cotton Mather tells 
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US of his younger brother, Nathaniel, that at fourteen years ot age he 
had finished the Greek Testament, spoke Latin with fluency and cor- 
rectness, and had made considerable advancement in Hebrew. And 
yet it sounds strangely when it is said that the freshman class in the 
year 1800 attended to rhetoric, the elements of universal history, 
Pike's Arithmetic, Morse's Geography, in addition to Latin, Greek, 
French and Hebrew. With all this erudition, all was the extreme of 
plainness, simplicity, economy and self-denial. The entire expense 
of a student, including board, room and tuition, was one hundred 
and twenty dollars per year. 

Dartmouth began as a charity school for the Stockbridge Indians, 
and was removed from Lebanon, Conn., to Hanover, N. H. A large 
part of its first funds were obtained as missionary money from Eng- 
land to educate the aborigines. 

Yale, Williams, Bowdoin, Amherst, began with a few donations, 
supplemented with unproductive grants of wild land ; and Union 
and Hamilton were allowed to monopolize the profits of lotteries by 
the special license of the legislature. 

Their first dependence was upon subscriptions obtained by per- 
sistent solicitations, with long intervals of embarrassing, painful and 
perilous economy. In many instances, especially in our own State, 
many colleges were chartered and subscriptions started, but which 
utterly failed of success. 

During all this long period of more than two hundred years, in 
which the culture of liberal learning, the preparation of young men 
for the ministry, and for other literary and scientific professions, 
seemed ample justification for the multiplication of colleges and for 
their liberal endowment, nothing was done, scarcely any thing was 
thought of, for an equally high and thorough education for women. 
There are those now living who remember what a flutter of excite- 
ment was produced among college professors and professional mathe- 
maticians when it was reported, upon good authority, that Mrs. 
Willard had actually introduced the study of algebra and even 
geometry into the Troy Seminary. Eev. Joseph Emerson, and his 
two distinguished pupils. Miss Z. P. Grant, now JUrs. Bamiister^ and 
Mary Lyon^ nobly raised the standard of a higher and better educa- 
tion for women in New England. Mrs. Bannister tried to establish 
an endowed college for women at Ipswich, but failed to gain public 
co-operation and the necessary funds. Mary Lyon, aiming at a lower 
grade and a plainer domestic education, yet with a true conscientious 
thoroughness, did a noble work in establishing Mount Holyoke Semin- 
ary, which, after so long a period of success, the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts has a length recognized by a recent appropriation. 
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At the South and West were some Beminaries and private schools 
which took the name, " female college," but it is believed that none 
of them attempted to place the education of women upon the same 
thorough footing with the old and full-course colleges of the country. 

According to the best information yet obtained on this point, it is 
confidently believed that the late Simeon Benjamin, of Elmira, is 
entitled to the honor of being the first founder of the first female 
college, with a full four years' course of study, with the full design 
of its being equal in extent, value and permanence to colleges for the 
other sex. 

As early as in the year 1853, this subject came to the attention of 
Mr. Benjamin, in the efifort to establish a female university of the 
highest grade at Auburn, under the auspices of some of the most 
distinguished educators of this State, including in the board of 
trustees, Hon. Amos Dean, LL.D., and Kev. I. N. Wyckoff, D.D., 
Albany ; Eev. N. S. S. Beman, D.D., Troy ; President L. P. Hickok, 
then of Auburn ; Kev. Dr. Hogarth, now of Detroit ; Kev. K. Tinker, 
of Westfield ; Kev. S. K. Brown, and Kev. H. A. Sackett. ' The 
enterprise for a long time met with comparative indiflference. It was 
under some suspicion of being a little radical or visionary, a little too 
progressive, and inclined toward " women's rights " and female pro- 
fessions. Even the distinguished names and well known character 
of the above-named trustees did not prevent this impression. It was 
designed to improve the whole standard of female education, and 
make a truly educated woman as worthy of respect as a well edu- 
cated man. But owing to the novel character of the enterprise, and 
for want of a leading donor who should start with a generous sum, 
it did not at first meet with satisfactory promise of success. Some 
local difficulties as to site and grounds also arose, and the plan was 
suggested of amending the charter and transferring the institution to 
Elmira, This project was laid before Mr. Benjamin, at that time a 
leading capitalist and one of the wealthiest citizens of that place. 
After a careful examination of the plan (for as a business man he was 
distinguished for caution), he headed a new subscription with five 
thousand dollars, at that time a liberal sum ; and which proved still 
more important, he consented to undertake the financial manage- 
ment as both treasurer and chairman of the board of trustees. 

The charter was amended, the unfinished plans and a part of the 
subscriptions, by consent of all parties, were transferred to Elmira, 
and Mr. Benjamin threw his name, his influence, and his able and 
energetic business capacity into the new enterprise. He had this 
new and difficult problem before him for solution : How shall a new 
college be established in a part of the State in which higher educa- 
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tional institutions are unknown? — a real college for women, which 
shall be higher and better than any female institution in this coun- 
try ; a true college in its organization, its methods, its permanence, 
its endowments, its funded scholarships, its full apparatus, libraries, 
literary societies, and, more than all, which shall gather the accumu- 
lating affection of graduates for their Alma Mater, as the older col- 
leges have been doing for so many years, and in which lies one of 
their greatest sources of power. Other colleges have been started by 
subscription. How shall this secure needed funds ? It must, of course, 
solicit subscriptions as all others had done — like them, too, it must 
apply for legislative aid — or else, some generous donor must be 
found who will himself take the pecuniary burden and advance the 
money. It was hoped at first that the old method by subscription 
and scholarships would be successful, and it was partially so. The 
college took its place in history in a kind of transition period. The 
older colleges of the State, established by the old method of subscrip- 
tions, had passed through their feeble infancy and perilous poverty 
into a fair, self-supporting manhood. There seemed to be colleges 
enough, and public benevolence had almost settled down in the con- 
viction that no more need be given to colleges, except by large dona- 
tions for specific objects, to colleges already well established. Of 
these, the richest colleges got the largest share. It was a great risk 
to begin another college in the old way, and bear poverty and danger 
for many years, in painful contrast with old and well established, and 
now distinguished, institutions. Yet this risk was actually under- 
taken by those who first established the college at Elmira. Still 
Mr. Benjamin was determined that, if it should prove necessary, he 
would himself sustain it, or at least he would not suffer it to fail. 

The history of colleges was passing from the subscription period 
into the great gift period. Princely donations like those of Vassar, 
Cornell, Packer and Peabody, coming in rapid succession, threw aU 
former gifts into the shade and discouraged aU smaller donations. 
Even a few hundred subscribed to a college seemed a trifle, and such 
subscriptions almost took their place with the peck of corn and bag 
of beans which a worthy farmer brought as his donation to Harvard, 
and the few well-worn books which a few Connecticut pastors put 
together to form the beginning of the Tale College library. These 
great gifts effectually closed up the prospect for private and small 
subscriptions. Large donations, except that of Vassar, were still all 
for the young men. Even women gave generously to the plethoric 
treasuries of institutions from which their sex were excluded. The 
Dudley Observatory at Albany, a professorship, and several scholar- 
ships in Hamilton College, were generous monuments of female 
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liberality ; but no wealthy woman had endowed any institution, or 
even a chair of instruction, for her own sex. Charity funds were 
accessible to young men ; costly schools of theology, of law, of medi- 
cine, even of mining and engineering, were almost free, by reason 
of liberal endowments ; but no such facilities were open to poor but 
energetic, talented young women, to aid them in gaining an educa- 
tion worthy of womanly ambition, and equal to their abilities of 
mind, character and influence, and make them, not brawling rivals 
and noisy competitors with men, but true helpers, real creators of 
happiness; guardian angels, having watch and ward over the 
sanctuaries of love ; the fountains of human existence, at once the 
molds and the models for infant immortals. 

Mr. Benjamin became deeply enlisted in this benevolent aspect of 
the enterprise. He was deeply impressed with this urgent want, this 
strange injustice in the educational plans and provisions which had 
so completely ignored the interests and needs of woman. He was 
by no means a radical or empirical reformer. His temperament was 
quiet, cautious, cool, conservative. But he felt that the strange 
partiality in the provisions made for the higher departments of 
education, by which those most needing aid had been entirely neg- 
lected, ought to be corrected as speedily as possible. At first, he 
designed to be only a generous leader, and invite the cooperation of 
others in making the college such an institution as would thoroughly 
command the respect of the public. He expected that benevolent men 
and women would generously aid Elmira College, as had been done 
in the history of all the older colleges ; yet he boldly, generously 
went forward, and more than redeemed all his pledges of aid. 

The college was opened in October, 1855 ; the building, imperfectly 
finished and still more imperfectly fiirnished, was at once filled with 
more than one hundred and fifty students ; all that could be accom- 
modated. The idea of charitable aid was so prominent that the price 
was placed at one hundred and twenty dollars per year, to pay for 
all college charges, including board, tuition, furnished room, fuel and 
lights ; which, of course, was soon found too low to meet actual cost. 
The term bills were all that could be relied on for income, to meet 
all expenses and the interest on heavy liabilities. The legislature 
gave to the college at this time an appropriation of ten thousand 
dollars, which is supposed to be the first instance of State aid for the 
collegiate education of women. 

Mr. Benjamin was able, from his ample means, to make advances 
and loans. He did this so generously that the college was his debtor 
for more than twenty-five thousand dollars. He was greatly disap- 
pointed by the want of readiness on the part of the public to 
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contribute means to complete, enlarge and endow the college. 
There seemed to be a general expectation that he would be its 
generous founder and sole benefactor, or at least provide for it 
largely in his will. 

When he saw the difficulty of enlisting the benevolence of the 
public, he generously released the sum of twenty five thousand 
dollars which he had advanced to the college, yet making this novel 
condition : That the college should continue to pay the same interest 
as before, but with this interest form an endowment, to go on in this 
way to all future time. And from that day to this the college has 
been actually endowing itself, by placing in a permanent fund the 
interest of twenty-five thousand dollars each year. 

Still, a college must have permanent funds, productive resources, 
aside from term bills. It must be above the fluctuations and contin- 
gencies of patronage. Mr. Benjamin was fully convinced of this. 
He was not satisfied with its barely escaping failure. He had given 
his personal pledge to the president that it should not fail for want 
of funds, if he could sustain it ; but he wanted it to be a permanently 
growing college for all coming time. He therefore entered warmly 
into the work of raising an endowment subscription of fifty thousand 
dollars, and was the first to put down his name for twenty-five 
thousand dollars, to be paid in cash, in addition to all his previous 
donations. This left but twenty-five thousand dollars to be raised, 
and as soon as it was subscribed, he nobly put it into a secure form, 
so that there could be no difficulty in realizing it in the event of his 
death. His health at this time was evidently failing. He was never 
physically robust ; his frame seemed frail and delicate. The burden 
of three-score years and ten now bowed his form and sprinkled his 
locks with gray. 

The college had been to him like a lovely daughter of his later 
years, brought up, under his fostering care, into the beautiful bloom 
of young womanhood. He had watched the perils of her birth and 
infancy. He had liberally supplied her wants, and he had lived to 
see her command the esteem and love of a wide circle of friends. 
In addition to all his previous gifts, he remembered this youngest of 
his children in an additional legacy of twenty-five thousand dollars, 
making in all an aggregate of eighty thousand. It is believed that 
prior to the princely gift of Yasaar^ no one man had given so large 
a sum to any institution, at least in this State. 

It was, however, in a measure lost sight of, in comparison with the 
great gifts which inaugurated the new era of colleges, in the founding 
of Vassar College and Cornell University. As one of the earlier 
type of colleges, or rather as it may be called the transition type, in 
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which the slowly gathered subscription and the large donation were 
united, the Elmira College has achieved a most gratifying success ; 
and while the faculty claim their proper credit in the literary success 
and internal management of the college, they, in common with all 
the friends who know its history, unite in most cordially declaring 
that this success, financially, has been most largely due to the ability 
and generosity of Mr. Benjamin. 

He studied safety as the cardinal doctrine of financial prosperity. 
His tendencies were toward the side of excessive caution and some- 
what timid economy. This secured safety, but rendered progress 
slow, and to the young, sanguine, and ardent, in the midst of other 
institutions of more rapid growth, it sometimes seemed that a less 
timid policy, with larger ventures and a more liberal outlay, would 
have brought a larger income, a more numerous patronage, and given 
a broader, larger type to the college. But yet it has safely gained a 
position equal to that attained by any of the older colleges, during 
the same number of the first years of their early history. In less 
than fourteen years it has graduated, with a fuU classical course of 
four years' study, one hundred and thirty students. It has now real 
estate valued at one hundred and forty thousand dollars ; other 
property, aside from endowments, more than twenty thousand ; and 
funded endowments, considered secure, of one hundred thousand. 

All this, Mr. Benjamin lived to see accomplished. He himself 
administered, with his own hands, his liberal gifts. He directed their 
outlay, and watched their growth and early fruit. He lived to know 
the sweets of grateful memories and affectionate regards from hun- 
dreds of young women, who had shared in the benefits afforded them 
by his liberality ; and he passed away from these delightful and 
precious scenes and labors of his later years, with the happy assurance 
that the seed from which these first fruits were already beginning to 
be gathered, would continue to produce larger and richer harvests 
in all coming time. 

[For a series of resolutions adopted by the trustees of Elmira 
Female College, in memory of Mr. Benjamin, see Begents' Report 
for 1868, pp. 144, 145.] 
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SCHOOL GOVERNMENT. 

By J. DORMAN STEELE, A. M., 
Principal of Elmira Free Academy. 

Like all good things, order may be over done as well as v/nder done. 
A dead silence that oppresses — an awful stillness, the breaking of 
which by the accidental dropping of a pencil is accounted a heinous 
crime — is not healthy. It is deadening, benumbing. I have known 
pupils in such schools whose nerves were constantly strained lest they 
might by chance disturb the iron grasp of law, and who told me that 
they actually devoted more mental force to keeping still than to 
learning their lessons. On the other hand, a bustle which conftises 
and distracts the mind, which gives opportunity for mischief and 
conceals roguery, is not profitable. It lacks nerve-force. It tends to 
looseness of thought and action. 

Between these extremes lies the golden mean — a silence that leads 
to study but does not oppress — the hum of busy labor which tells 
of hard work being done — even an occasional accidental noise which 
shows an abstraction of mind. Order is then reduced to its proper 
level. It is seldom thought of, but always taken as a matter of 
course — as a mere condition of labor, and not a thing to be labored 
for. I once wrote over my desk, as a school-room motto, the words : 
'^ Order is Heaven's first law." I imagine the poet was so used to 
household noise and cqnfusion, that he longed for quiet, and so 
naturally mistook his own great craving for the most necessary thing 
in nature. Order is good, but not the best thing. The great end 
of school life is not to refi'ain from whispering. The Bible nowhere 
forbids passing notes to a nice looking girl behind the teacher's back. 
A boy, on coming into school, should not be taught first to keep 
still, but rather first to work^ and then trust to his finding out the 
need of silence afterward. 

Order is not an end, but a means. With some teachers this end is 
study. They keep their pupils quiet merely that they may learn 
their lessons. Such secure the lower, but miss the better result. 
The high aim of aU school govemmervt is self- government. That 
pupil who watches his teacher for a chance to play the rogue knows 
little of real discipline. That teacher who dares not trust his pupils 
in the school room alone with the door closed behind him, but stands 
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in the entry way, with his hand on the knob, the door ajar, one eye 
at the crack and the other on his visitor, has not yet governed his 
school. 

On a pupil's entering some institutions, he is handed a list of rules, 
which he is ordered to keep on penalty of dismissal. At once the 
opposition of his nature is aroused. He reads them, not to see which 
he can observe, but which he can safely violate. The teacher and 
pupil are arrayed in antagonism. War is tacitly declared. The 
pupil is constantly on the watch to do what he finds is forbidden, 
and the teacher's wits are equally taxed to prevent or punish these 
sins. The pupil looks upon the teacher as his natural born enemy — 
at any rate, as one who loves to circumscribe his liberty — and there- 
fore to circumvent him is his highest earthly delight. How many 
times does a company of boys and girls assemble in a room and 
deliberately set about devising some plan to " get around the teacher" 
or to violate some known regulation of school. Here there is no real 
government. It is merely a system of eydonctge^ which teaches the 
pupil that deception is a virtue, and degrades the teacher to the low, 
mean office of a spy. Thus teacher and pupil necessarily lose their 
respect for each other and for themselves, while each boasts of 
cayploita perfoTTried at each other* 8 keyholes. 

In some schools the system of government adopted is that of con- 
stant reproof. Every peccadillo is marked ; eveiy lapse from duty 
is chided. The idea is to train — to lop here and there all offshoots 
and ungainly branches, and bring the life into shape as one would 
bring a tree into a desired form. This constant scolding frets the 
teacher, annoys the pupil, begets ill-will, and prevents the growth of 
any tender feelings or warm affections. Besides, it is defective in 
principle. It works from the outside. Christ put it: "From the 
heart are the issues of life." If we would have a revolution in con- 
duct, we must have a genuine conversion, an entire change of pur- 
pose that is " felt in the blood and felt along the heart." We lop off 
a fault here, but the same vigorous growth within thrusts out another 
shoot yonder. We have accomplished nothing. It is a mere change 
of base, not of action. We have only frightened the boy from one 
fault into another. We want a radical change. We should there- 
fore cease pruning, and inset a bud at the root. JSTew motives must 
actuate ; new impulses must be felt ; higher ideas of life must be 
formed. Then the work of self-government may be attempted. 

In some schools government consists in a reign of terror. I have 
heard teachers say : " In my school room, I am the Autocrat of the 
Eussias." The principal is an absolute despot. He acts as if he 
were amenable to no law, neither of God nor of man. He is the 
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incarnation of law and order. Always right, always infallible him- 
self, others are always wrong, always human, except when they flat- 
ter him. Every rule is a manifestation of his will. Every offense is 
looked upon as a personal indignity. The highest crime and the one 
which brings down the heaviest punishment, is disobedience to the 
teacher. The heavy voice and iron hand of the master subdue all 
opposition. But, as in the last named kind of government, the work 
is exterior merelv. It checks the manifestation of evil, but leaves 
the foul spirit within unbound and undisciplined. Again, fear is the 
lowest motive to which we can appeal. Just in the degree in which 
it becomes operative in the mind of a child, it calls out the basest 
type of character. It molds most those who are cowardly and 
craven-hearted. The high-spirited, noble, generous revolt at such 
submission, and throw off all, even the wholesome restraints of 
school, and thus lose its discipline, good and bad together. Every 
effort is made to shield an offender. Any pupil punished is looked 
Hpon as a martyr. Expulsion from the school, since it indicates 
spirit and " spunk," is privately considered by the boys about as 
honorable as graduation. Here, also, there can be no real govern- 
ment — no idea of its high purpose and intent. 

School life should be like real life. All the motives and senti- 
ments which actuate society should be used to regulate school. 
Whatever is mean and low in one should be stamped as mean and 
low in the other. A model society should be established. The 
teacher should consider his pupils to be ladies and gentlemen in 
thought and feeling, if not in stature. He should defer to their 
wishes, address them courteously, grant them favors whenever he 
can, and never doubt their honor, unless he has good reason; in 
other words, treat his pupils as he does ladies and gentlemen in 
society. In turn, expect from them the same consideration. ." Like 
begets like." Such a teacher will find such scholars. Public senti- 
ment should be created and cultivated, l^o measure should be 
adopted which the good sense of the scholars does not indorse. No 
law can be enforced unless the general sentiment is in its favor. 
No false feeling of dignity should, therefore, lead a teacher to carry 
out any measure which the school disapproves. Public opinion 
should be so strong and so right, that if an idle pupil comes into the 
school, he will find the pressure irresistible, and will either be over- 
come at once and melt down into the mass, or be squeezed out and 
leave in disgust. The reason of every measure should be explained 
so that the school may understand it. The vicious and indolent will 
then receive no encouragement, and all the sympathy will be on the 
side of the teacher. Just as far as possible, the pupils should make 
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the minor regalations and establlBh the cnstoms of the inBtitution. 
These may be revised as often as the teacher and pupils, on mutual 
conference, shall deem desirable. The teacher should so identify 
himself with the pupils, that they shall all be felt to be laboring 
together for a common purpose, and that they ought therefore to be 
generous, confiding and helpful to each other. 

When a school is thus governed by an enlightened public senti- 
ment, based on a sense of right, and not on a teacher's dictum, there 
is an opportunity for the development of that grandest thought 
of school discipline — self-government. Each pupil should be assumed 
to have a conscience. To thip, constant appeals should be made. Its 
dictates should be held sacred. When its decisions are manifestly 
wrong, let it be corrected and cultivated, but never broken down, 
ridden over. The teacher should frankly admit that common sense 
is sometimes vouchsafed to those even outside of his own profession, 
and that God occasionally makes known his law to the tender hearts 
of "babes and sucklings" not members of the faculty. When a 
pupil commits a fault, he should not be held amenable to an abstract 
rule of school, as if that were revealed on Mount Sinai, but rather to 
the judgment of his own conscience. He should be made to feel that 
he is responsible, not to his teacher, but to his God ; that the presence 
of a teacher neither makes nor unmakes right, since that is eternal. 
Thus gradually, day by.day, a higher and nobler principle of conduct 
will sink down into his heart and shape his life. He will learn, not 
how to he controlled^ but how to control himself. 

The pupil should be constantly made to feel the bearing of all his 
studies, of all the requirements of school, of all its restraints and 
discipline, upon his after life. He should not simply be told, in glit- 
tering generalities, that an education is a good thing to have in the 
house, but he should be taught to watch for the influence of each plan 
and act upon his character. He should see how promptness in school 
is only the antecedent to promptness in business ; how thoroughness 
in one's studies develops a noble, valuable trait of mind ; how a spirit 
of industry will help make him a successful business man ; how neat- 
ness, and kindness, and politeness, and benevolence, and thoughtful- 
ness, and love, are to be grown as beautiful traits of manhood 
which will adorn him for life's work ; will do him more good even 
than Latin or Greek in the grand struggle for virtue, and power, 
and wealth — the honors of this life and of the life to come. How, 
in fine, the pupil is to be, in school each day, just what he would 
most like to be by and by — a cultivated Christian gentleman. 

These great truths should not be taught by dry, formal, fault-finding 
lectures every night at prayers, when the pupil is tired out and only 
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anxious to play ball or go to supper. They should be the vital air 
of the school. They should be inhaled at every breath. They should 
be felt as the motive power to all conduct. They should be assumed 
at all times and referred to everywhere, in class, in play, in conver- 
sation. ISo one should ever doubt them a moment, or hesitate in 
their application. 

Every act of school will thus take on a new and startling signifi- 
cance. The pupil wiU see that he must restrain his momentary 
inclinations and private desires, because of the general welfare; that 
while there may be no sin, per se^ in certain common practices of 
school, yet their effect on his own character is pernicious ; and vice 
versay while certain modes of conduct may be of no great importance 
of themselves, yet, in their reflex influence on himself and in their 
direct influence on the school, they are beneficial ; that every act 
which disturbs the school or tarnishes its fair fame, is a personal 
damage to himself; that he is deeply interested in the constant 
preservation of good order, that his school society may take on the 
highest possible tone, and that he may pursue his education under 
the best and most favorable circumstances ; that the teacher who is 
faithfully developing these truths is his best friend, and, as his own 
executive oflicer, is to be constantly and cordially supported ; that 
always in the absence of a teacher he is to be more thoughtful than 
in his presence, since then the responsibility rests more directly upon 
him. 

In conclnsion, let me state whac has been the result attained in my 
own school. 

Our large study room, containing one hundred and sixty desks, is 
given up to the pupils for their own purposes. No teacher sits in it 
to keep order. If a pupil wishes to leave his seat or to whisper, he 
does so. He is presumed to be the best judge of his own wants. 
Classes pass to and from the recitation rooms, called by the pupils. 
If the teacher does not immediately appear, when the class assemble, 
they commence recitation. If the teacher fails to come at all, they 
finish their work and return to the study room. The pupils ring the 
bells, call and close recesses, and attend to all the minutiae of school 
work. If any pupil sees a pencil mark on the wall, he will erase it ; 
a piece of paper on the fioor, he will pick it up ; any thing wrong, he 
will stop and right it. One may often pass through the school room 
without attracting an eye. Let a band of music go by, or an alarm 
of fire be heard, and a pupil could not rush to the window or leave 
his work without a hiss from the school and a general call to order. 
Many a time have I gone into a lower room and found some wild, 
music loving boy with his fingers stuck into both his ears, his head 
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bent down over his book, and his brows knitted, in his earnest deter- 
mination to achieve the joy of a self-victory. 

A well governed school, in my estimation, is so well poised, that 
is, so self-poised, that in the absence of the teacher, it will run on of 
itself till the nightfall, without noise or friction. Is this too much to 
expect ? Fellow teachers, we can take iron and brass and make a 
watch that will keep time when its owner is sound asleep ; that will 
run on correctly for a year. He is a poor watchmaker who cannot 
make one that will run twenty-four hours. Can we do more with 
dead, dumb metal than we can with living, loving, throbbing human 
hearts ? Can we accomplish more accurate, definite, reliable results 
with our skilled hands than our trained minds ? Shall a teacher of 
immortal souls yield to a maker of machinery ? Nay, verily 1 
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ilSTHETlC CULTURE IN THE TROY FEMALE SEMINARY. 

By Mrs. JOHN H. WILLARD, 
Principal of the Troy Female Seminary. 

When the Troy Female Seminary was founded, fifty-five years ago, 
by Mrs. Emma Willard, its new and peculiar feature, which is now 
adopted as the basis of all true systems of female education, was the 
blending of intellectual training and artistic accomplishments in the 
course of instruction. She introduced a much higher class of intel- 
lectual studies than had been considered adapted to young women ; 
substituted drawing according to the principles of art, for the funereal 
willow, painted on white satin ; and taught the science of music in 
connection with the practice of the art. This system has been 
developed in the seminary as the advancing arts have afforded facili- 
ties for instruction. 

Mrs. Willard embodied her ideas in a " Plan of Female Educa- 
tion," which was published in 1818, and submitted to the legislature 
of the State of New York in 1820, by De Witt Clinton, then Gover- 
nor of the State. 

State aid was not granted to Mrs. Willard ; but in consequence of 
this application, girls were placed on the same footing with boys in 
the distribution of educational funds. 

She established her system without assistance, and it went forth 
from her school, changing the whole character of female education. 
She effected this by studying each new subject herself as she taught 
it ; qualifying her pupils to teach, and sending them out to establish 
schools or to assist in them. Algebra, geometiy, the mixed mathe- 
matics, and intellectual philosophy, were among the branches intro- 
duced. The first public examination in geometry passed by a lady 
in this country, was in her school in 1820. The effect of this intel- 
lectual training upon the minds and characters of Mrs. Willard's 
pupils was so marked, that her system was approved and adopted in 
all higher institutions of learning for young ladies. 

It is not my intention to speak of the intellectual training it 
requires, for the value of that is fully admitted, and it does not differ 
in its modes from that given to young men ; but of the aesthetic culture 
in connection with it, which it requires, as promoted by the teachings 
of the Troy Female Seminary, in accordance with this system. 
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It has always been the object of the institution to give high intel- 
lectual education and sssthetic culture in harmonious combination. 
The beautiful is not pursued as the sole object of thought, even in 
the fine arts. Accepting Plato's classification of all objects of human 
knowledge into the beautiful, the true, and the good, they are so 
combined in the course of instruction, each having its relative pro- 
portion of attention, as to secure the cultivation of the head, the 
heart, and the sesthetic nature. 

The only difficulty which arises is in the arrangement of the studies 
to allow time for each. This is met by the consideration, that in the 
education of the school the beginnings of many things must be well 
taught, good standards and models presented, and the bias and prepa- 
ration for future study given. If the pupil is required to be thorough 
in school, there is little reason to fear that she will become superficial 
afterwards. 

On account of the spirit and tendencies t)f the age, no element of 
education requires so much care as the aesthetic. The tendencies 
of the age are two-fold: to hard intellectual development, with 
external prominence, on the one hand, making a class of women 
called strong-minded ; on the other, to a luxurious, sensuous culture, 
making idle, extravagant, pleasure-loving women. It is an age of so 
^eat exercise of reason, that reason exalts itself, and would make it 
an age of reason as opposed to faith. At the same time, it is an age 
that shapes itself more by beauty than by goodness — by the fine 
arts or their counterfeit than by philosophy or religion. It is more 
occupied with the material and outward, than with the inward and 
spiritual. It believes only what is addressed to the senses or the 
intellect, and takes little cognizance of that which is discovered by 
the spiritual sense. 

Education can and ought to restrain these tendencies, and produce 
strong, earnest and elevated character^ individual and national. On 
the principle of the division of labor, and of the specialties which 
advanced civilization recognizes, woman should have a large share in 
enlightening and guiding the taste which influences character through 
Aesthetic culture. It is her office to make home attractive, to give 
beauty to social life, grace to the gentle ministries of private life, 
and prompt the soul to noble deeds. The school must train her for 
her work. This may be doue, without neglecting intellectual studies, 
by making the study of the fine arts a relief from the severe, abstract 
subjects. And this accords with nature ; for girls have not physical 
strength to pursue, without injury, a course of abstruse thought which 
will occupy their entire time. Their minds may be expanded and 
elevated by the study and practice of the fine arts, without excessive 
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mental labor. We can, then, educate our women, without injustice 
to theip, to bring beauty and gladness to our firesides, while our men 
are making laws to protect them ; to sing songs to cheer us, while 
their severer science is solving problems to subdue nature and make 
it minister to our comfort. The good has always been assigned to 
woman as her mission ; the beautiful is no less her peculiar province. 

We need not fear its enervating influence upon her. It is only 
when men abandon manly pursuits for the indulgence of aesthetic 
tastes that we have to fear the enervation and consequent destruction 
of a nation. If the excessive influence of the beautiful had been 
confined to the women of Greece, and the men had pursued the 
severer employments of the epoch of Homer and the Greek tragedies, 
it would never have been said, " It is living Greece no more." Greece 
might have lived to receive the new life blood of Christianity — bloa- 
eomed and borne its fruits to the latest ages. Her genius would have 
been consecrated in her art as well as in her language by the infusion 
of the Holy Spirit. 

For these reasons, this institution gives its pupils a severe sesthetic 
culture, in connection with the highest intellectual education. 

Esthetics is the science of the beautiful. Beauty addresses the intel- 
lect and the heart, that it may reach the imagination. It reaches after 
ideal perfection. The sense for the beautiful has been implanted in our 
nature, and objects adapted to it fill the universe. There is beauty in 
nature, animate and inanimate ; in us, above us, about us ; in the starry 
firmament of night, in the glories of the summer sunset, in the flower 
enameled earth, in the creations of man's imagination which we call the 
fine arts, in the soul of man, and in the Divine perfections. The soul-lit 
countenance of the Christian, inspired by heavenly sentiments, which 
breathe peace, gentleness and tenderness, is beautiful. We say, a 
beautiful character, a beautiful career; we say also, a beautiful 
demonstration in geometry. In ourselves, the highest form of 
beauty is in the perfection of our moral nature, in an act of self- 
eacrifice, in holy meditation. 

But our object at this time is to consider the mode of aesthetic cul- 
ture in the institution. In every department, even in the lowest and 
in the simplest object, perfection is aimed at, finish and completeness 
of execution are required, severe exactness in all things ; in speech, 
for instance, well chosen language, purity of tone and accent. The 
standards for the beautiful are simplicity and naturalness. 

Tfie subjects of study in the aesthetic department are the fine 
arts — art, music and poetry. 

Drawing is practised in the primary department of the school, in 
the drawing of maps and illustrations for botany and other natural 
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sciences. The pupils are at the blackboard, shalk in hand, in the 
recitations on every subject that will admit of it. These exercises 
prepare them for the special instructions of the drawing class. 

The art department is conducted with as much care as if it were a 
distinct art school, while it has the advantages and influences of an 
institution of learning. The study of art is made a discipline for 
the mind as well as culture for the aesthetic nature, and should not 
therefore be isolated from the other and higher departments of human 
eflfbrt that make it more intellectual. A school of art connected with 
a literary institution of high order, has a profound and severe stand- 
ard of excellence presented to it. It is led from the lower grades of 
art — the florid or mere sensuous beauty of delicate and refined tone 
— to the more ideal and spiritual, by the processes imposed by the 
intellectual and moral instructions. In the department of natural 
science, the art pupil learns of those laws and forces of nature which 
give the forms which she is to reproduce. A knowledge of the laws 
of light and color are an indispensable part of her art education. In 
the classes in optics, anatomy, natural history, astronomy and geology, 
she acquires a knowledge of substances and relations, which is applied 
to the intelligent observation and representation of the garment of 
beauty in which the material universe is clothed ; and she becomes 
at the same time wiser, happier and better. The art pupils are 
required to be earnest seekers after truth, the truth of nature, in 
every object, from the simplest outline of a leaf to the representation 
of the highest moral perfections of man ; to be honest, faithful and 
intelligible in expressing an idea, and to look for a meaning in works 
of art. They are trained, not only to make pictures, but to under- 
stand and appreciate them; and to exercise the imagination in 
forming conceptions of the objects or scenes, the sentiments or the 
moral qualities presented ; and thus the beautiful, the true and the 
good are blended and harmonized in the shaping and molding of 
character. 

Art has great influence upon outward refinement, and, if too 
ornate, will lead to luxurious elegance at the expense of strength and 
the heroic virtues. In this art-loving age, the tone should be severe 
and lofty. Not that grand objects alone should be subjects of the 
pencil, or that the grand style should be an early object of imita- 
tion. The simple, the natural or the good touches the soul in the 
flower no less than in the oak, in the child no less than in the sage. 
The pupil is taught that there is a true and a false in art ; a mere 
surface imitation, and a study of an inner meaning ; the mode of 
producing the eflFect of the real object upon the mind ; the use of the 
signs and symbols, or language of art, according to their laws — 
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color, for instance — according to its laws of contrast and harmony ; 
and the management of light, that magic mirror which reveals all 
nature, and casts upon it a robe of beauty. She is made to feel that 
art is a beautiful expression of truth — high art of high ideas and 
high moral truths. She is led to the study of the great masters, 
ancient and modem, although incapable of imitating their works, 
and is influenced to feel veneration and awe for the lofty virtues, the 
etern heroism or sublime holiness which beam from their glowing 
canvas or severer marble, and is refined, purified and elevated by the 
contemplation. For instance, this effect is produced by the study of 
the engravings of four of Michael Angelo's best statues,, with the 
spiritual meanings they are intended to convey. They are at the 
tomb of one of the Medici. " Day and Night represent the.perfect 
contrast between life and death. In the one, ' The utmost power of 
man,' Day being portrayed as a powerful human figure ; in the other, 
^ Defenselessness,' idealized by a woman sunk in sleep. So Evening 
Twilight and Early Dawn exhibit the passage of the soul from the 
one state to the other. The manly figure sinking into rest, his eye- 
lids seeming to droop, is a symbol of farewell in death ; the woman, 
casting off her slumber, seeming to feel the new light almost like 
pain, is a symbol of waking into immortality from the sleep of death. 
How deep are the spiritual meanings, which speak their solemn les- 
sons to the heart I " But here, and now, at our own door, our own 
artist makes scriptural truth impress our souls by his beautiful utter- 
ances. " Why seek ye the living among the dead ? " is expressed by 
Palmer's marble angel, with a power of love and beauty unsurpassed 
in poetry and eloquence. 

These are examples of different modes of expressing Christian 
truth. The artist expresses according to the modes of his age. He 
infuses his age into his work. The history of art is the history of 
truth in the ages which embody it. Art advanced with civilization, 
culminating in Greece. The Venus of Milo, one of the greatest of 
the antiques, is one of the highest forms of art wrought out by 
human skill. But Greek art was pagan art. It gave the world the 
most beautiful forms, but did not express the highest ideas. Her 
art was like her language,^ the form through which another age spoke 
to the soul the sublime truths of the Christian religion. Every 
enlightened age, every genuine school of art, every gifted artist, has 
contributed treasures worthy of careful study by one who would 
form a style of her own from these varied modes of expression ; or, 
if she is not to practice art, open her soul to their affluent infiuences. 
The thought of modern Christianity introduces into art depth and 
solemnity, richness and compass. 
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The study of the great masters of art, whether of painting or of 
sculpture, awakens the attention, and sharpens the miuQ in the 
formation of ideals of oicellence ; and thus gives the imagination 
the exercise and culture. The ideal is a reaching after ideal per- 
fection. It varies as the mind is practised or unpractised. The 
ideal of man is an image of whatever one feels to be most beau- 
tiful in person or most noble in mind embodied. Nothing imperfect 
is allowed to enter into it. It is imaginary perfection, such as we 
dwell upon in all objects addressed to the senses. In geometry, it is 
not the imperfect figure which we draw, but the ideal perfect circle 
or triangle upon which the demonstration depends. The ideal in 
objects of beauty will be formed according to the cultivation of the 
eye and mind. The eye and the mind of the pupil must be educated 
to observe and recognize beauty, that she may be aided in the con- 
ception of ideals of it. In this manner, she will be fitted to give a 
true representation of an object ; for it is not an exact copy of the 
real object which she paints, but the object idealized. Her picture 
of it is to present the same appearance as the object. She is taught 
to study the exact appearance of an object of nature, and afterwards 
the mode of reproducing it to make it appear like the reality. The 
idea is received into the mind by the examination of the object, its 
form, anatomy, expression and color, and the imagination forms the 
ideal which is put upon the canvas. The art pupil is taught that 
good pictures are " not imitations of common nature, but elevated, 
softened, purified, idealized nature." She is required to copy the 
works of those whose have been successful in interpreting nature ; 
not only to draw and paint from nature, but to copy pictures by 
masters of the art ; as she learns literary composition by writing 
original essays, and by reading the best literary productions. We no 
more expect to make good artists of our pupils by confining them to 
their own imperfect imitations of nature, than good writers without 
furnishing them with good models of literary composition. 

Most of the considerations presented apply equally to those who 
do and to those who do not practice art ; to all who would understand 
and enjoy works of art, and be able to distinguish between the good 
and the bad, and be infiuenced by them. 

She who would devote herself to the practice of art, must train 
the hand to skill and the eye to accuracy in executing, with truth 
and freedom, the idea of the mind ; and she must study and practice 
the elements of art. They are form, light and shade, expression, 
composition, and color. 

In the practice of form, she commences with the outlines of simple 
objects, and practices them until she can make them true ; graduallj^ 
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she passes to more and more difficult ones ; until, ultimately, she is 
able to draw a correct and vigorous outline of the highest and noblest 
of objects, the human figure ; each feature having been separately 
practiced before they are combined into the whole. Correct drawing 
and skillful handling of the pencil are the sure foundations of success. 

The outline is followed by shading, to give form and projection. 
In the management of light and shade, she applies the laws and 
principles of light, and studies the disposition of them in nature. 
If she has any enthusiasm in her own nature, she becomes fascinated 
by the marvellous effects she can produce by light and shade. 

The next element of art, expression, depends upon light and 
shade. Every object, inanimate as well as animate, has its expres- 
sion, in its own character and in its relation to other objects. In the 
place it occupies, it has its own expression or that of the intention 
of the artist. The expression of thought or sentiment is the soul of 
the picture — its significance, story, or poetry. The artist throws 
into it his own inspiration of lofty sentiment, when he represents 
man under the influence of noble sentiments. He cannot make the 
human countenance, even, beautiful without expression. 

Composition, the next element, gives scope to expression; the 
relation of the object to the scene, the highest scenes involving the 
expression of the loftiest sentiments. It has its fixed principles for 
lines and groupings, and light and shade. 

The least important element of art, with all its fascinations, is 
color, from the fact that it depends upon the quality of light falling 
on the object, and is therefore ever changing. Yet, how lovely ! and 
what a dreary world of nature or of art we should have, if nothing 
but the nature and essence of things, their forms and expression, 
were given us without the charm of color. It is this which leads the 
heart to the love of nature; makes it feel that she is "fair and 
sweet." The art pupil goes for her lessons in color to the insect, the 
butterfiy, the fish, the bird, the foliage of the forest ; she goes to the 
flowers of the field, for she knows that " Solomon in all his glory was 
not arrayed like one of these ; " and she finds them clothed in strict 
accordance to the contrasts and harmonies of color which she has 
been taught to know as its laws. It has been beautifully said, that 
*' the lessons of color are drawn from the glories of sunset, the trans- 
parent azure above us, the blackness of the storm, the soft gray of 
twilight, the haze of Indian summer, the human countenance ani- 
mate with thought and emotion ; and the finest color in nature, 
according to the genial Greek, " is the blush of an ingenuous youth." 

The aim of the colorist is clearness and vigor, richness and 
harmony. 

Un. Conv. — 8. 
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It must be long before the pupil masters these elements of art. 
When she does so, if she has a soul that kindles with love for the 
works of God's creation, and a desire to be obedient to the laws 
which govern them, she will become an artist — an artist in her pic- 
tures, in her dress, and in the furniture and appointments of her 
house, as she has opportunity to apply her principles of taste. 

Music, the most spiritual and one of the most impressive of the 
fine arts, is addressed to the universal sensibility of humanity. As 
a science, it is founded upon the relations of number. The idea of 
number is so important, that one of the greatest of the ancient 
schools of philosophy held that it was the elemental idea of the 
creation ; hence the music of the spheres, the morning stars singing 
together at its consummation. 

The study of music is made that of the true and the good, no less 
than the beautiful. The musical creations of the great composers 
being the productions of some of the mighty geniuses of the world, 
it is one of the highest exercises of the intellect to comprehend their 
complicated harmonies. The composer is true to nature, to the laws 
and principles upon which the existence of music depends, and is 
successful only when he presents the true and the pure as well as the 
beautiful in his compositions. Although music may promote evil, 
being the language of passion, it may proceed from the bad passions 
and be addressed to them. 

In the spirit of obedience and truth, the learner is required to 
reproduce in her execution the composer's music, to render truly his 
notes, arrangements and expression — all the mechanism by which 
he achieves his glorious results, whether in opera or anthem. And 
while she practices to acquire mechanical facility in execution, her 
soul grows as her ear catches the strains ; her intellect is strength- 
ened and expanded by being brought into communion with a great 
mind. 

We have sometimes had pupils whose higher intellectual training 
has been solely through their musical education, who could not be 
taught to study other subjects, so absorbed were they by musical 
feeling. By the study of the truths of the science of music, and by 
the spirit of their pieces, they have been led to enthusiastic admira- 
tion and emulation of the gifted men whose musical inspiration 
moved their souls. They have learned to express, in musical tones, 
sorrow and gladness, bursts of praise, and the low breathings of holy 
aspiration ; the martial strains which animate the soldier with brav- 
ery as he passes to the battle-field ; and the melodies in which the 
church pours out its triumph and its glory, its miseries and sorrows ; 
its misereres and stdbat maters have been their studies. They have 
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been impressed with the distinction between sacred and secular 
music, and learned to use each for its own purposes. They have 
been prepared to counteract a culture that is merely sensuous, by a 
severe taste and a knowledge of the higher kinds of music. Music 
has promoted their mental growth, and called into activity feelings 
and aspirations, as no other discipline could have done. Music has 
been the avenue to their souls. 

Music consecrated to the service of the Deity, and us6d as an instru- 
ment in the spiritual life, is suggestive of angelic harps in heavenly 
scenes. But it is not sacred or classical music only that we would 
have cultivated. The simple airs that reach the popular heart and 
melt it, that give attractiveness to home, and utterance to our social 
feelings and affections, should receive their full share of attention. 
Again, in this intellectual, utilitarian age, that must and ought to 
have amusement for its relief, it is well that our schools should refine 
the public taste in the character of its music, and furnish music as 
one of its gratifications. It might then be more pure and moral, as 
well as more true and beautiful ; and the unnatural, extravagant and 
startling no longer be required by a vitiated public taste. 

The course of education embraces poetry, though not as a distinct 
department. It is included in grammar, rhetoric, criticism and 
composition. Every subject receives exaltation from a poetical 
expression of its truths. The susceptible mind of youth is greatly 
assisted in its efforts to grasp astronomical ideas, by the sublinje 
poetry they have suggested. Ware's poem upon the Ursa Major lifts 
their thoughts nearer the heavens than whole chapters of astronomical 
science. We teach the truths of the science carefully, and add the 
poetry to aid the imagination and excite enthusiasm ; we add the 
pleasures of the imagination to the pleasures of the understanding. 

Poetry is the expression of the beautiful by words. Ruskin defines 
it '' as the suggestion, by the imagination, of noble grounds for the 
noble emotions." It is a product of the imagination, and gives to it 
its best culture. It is, therefore, of great importance ; for imagina- 
tion is more neglected, in our systems of education, than any other 
faculty of the mind. It is left for its exercise to the light literature 
of the day, which has its source in the fancy more than in the 
imagination, and is therefore addressed to the fancy. The school 
can have very little to do in directing the reading of romance ; but 
it can so cultivate the imagination th^t it will be satisfied only with 
works of true genius. It should lead to the original fountains of 
poetry. Homer, Shakspeare, or Milton, may never be thoroughly 
appreciated without the assistance of the teachings of the school. 
They require more thought £^nd study than most girls or even 
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maturer minds will attempt, if they are not initiated by those who 
are imbued with their spirit, and who will lead to so full an appre- 
ciation of their merits that they will be made the friends of future 
leisure. We have, therefore, Shakspeare's plays and Milton's Para- 
dise Lost studied in our classes, and Chaucer and Spencer read with 
those who have time for them. A course of literature, familiarizing 
the mind with the choicest passages in prose and verse of the standard 
works, does much to cultivate the imagination. 

The imagination is one of the highest intellectual powers. It 
penetrates to the inner nature of things. It enables the mind to 
form conceptions of the unseen and unknown, and summon them for 
use. It is the combining and creating power ; the faculty through 
which man receives his inspiration, or knowledge of the highest emo- 
tions, and by which he is quickened to the keenest sympathies. This 
neglected gift is most exercised and enriched by the highest art to 
which it gives rise, which is poetry, whether written in prose or in 
measured numbers. 

Poetry gives the soul of things in nature and in man, and brings 
them into sympathy. It is universal. It is the language of passion, 
that invests inanimate objects with the feelings and passions of men. 
The poet makes the whole creation join the living. souls of men in 
songs of adoration of the universal love of the common Father. He 
makes them celestial voices, speaking to us of the heavenly harmo- 
nies. He bids us listen to the voices within our own spirits, telling 
us of immortality : 

" O, listen, man ! 
A Yoioe within us speaks the startling word, 
* Man, thou shsdt never die !' Celestial voices 
Hymn it round our souls ; according harps, 
By angel fingerf* touched, when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality ! 

O, listen, ye, our spirits ! drink it in 

From all the air I 'Tis in the gentle moonlight ; 

'Tis floating in day's setting glories; night. 

Wrapped in her sable robe, with silent step 

Comes to our bed and breathes it in our ears ; 

Night and the dawn, bright day and thoughtful eve, 

AU time, all bounds, the limitless expanse. 

As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 

By an unseen living Hand, and conscious chords 

Quiver with joy in this great jubilee I 

— The dying hear it ; and as sounds of earth 

Grow dull and distant, wake their passing soul 

To mingle in this heavenly harmony." * 

*R. H. Dana. 
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Milton helps us to realize this sympathy of nature with the advent 
of its Lord and Master : 

" But peaceful was the night 
Wherein the Prince of light 
His reign of peace upon the earth began ; 
The winds with wonder whist, 
Smoothly the waters kist, 
Whispering new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 
While birds of calm sit brooding on the charm' d wave. 
The stars, with deep amaze, 
Stand fixed in steadfast gaze, 
Bending one way their precious influence, 

And will not take their flight ; 
But in their glimmering orbs did glow, 
Until their Lord himself bespake and bid them go." 

The profoundest and holiest feelings of the human heart are 
themes of impassioned poetry ; from the sacred songs of Moses and 
the prophets, and of the redeemed in heaven, to the simple strains 
that move the popular mind and the fresh heart of childhood, poetry 
controls the whole range of feeling. Emotions arising from every 
relation of life and the world's life are roused by the soul-stirring 
strains of poetry. They inspire love to God, to our country and race ; 
admiration for heroic deeds ; indignation at injustice ; pity for all the 
sorrows of man, and tenderness towards the erring. Devotional, 
national, epic, dramatic and lyric, all find a response in the chords 
of feeling they touch ; feelings which might have remained dormant, 
if they had not been excited by the charms of poetry. 

We therefore cultivate what Aristotle calls " that most useful and 
divine art of poetry." 

Architecture, as a fine art, is not neglected. Without regarding 
strength of material or engineering skill in construction, it is pre- 
sented in its aesthetic aspect. The form, proportion, size, and effec- 
tiveness of material in buildings, all that depends upon the principles 
of taste, are considered. The pupils are instructed to judge of them, 
and to apply their knowledge to the structures which are to become 
their homes, or to the choice of plans for churches in which they may 
be interested. The study of architecture is delightful, in familiariz- 
ing one with the buildings or their ruins which embody the history 
of the race. 

It has been my object to show that the fine arts, which are the 
special subjects of attention in aesthetic culture, are useful as well as 
elegant arts ; that they are valuable educational instrumentalities ; 
that they are avenues to the soul, to call into activity its noblest 
emotions ; that their true place in a system of education is in subor- 
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dination to the intellectual and moral, and in harmonions combination 
with them ; that a knowledge of the fine arts is necessary to general 
intelligence ; that they shonld have greater prominence in institutions 
for women than in those for men ; that they are not only arts, but 
sciences, founded upon those eternal verities which are the life of the 
soul ; that they are refining and elevating, and that all should be made 
to feel the power of their inspiration. 



APPENDIX.* 

AN ADDKESS TO THE PUBLIC; PARTICULAELT TO 
THE MEMBERS OF THE LEGISLATURE OF NEW YORK, 
PROPOSING A PLAN FOR IMPROVING FEMALE EDU- 
CATION. By Emma Willabd, Middlebuey, 1819. Second 
EnmoN. 

The object of this address is to convince the public, that a reform, 
with respect to female education, is necessary; that it cannot be 
effected by individual exertion, but that it requires the aid of the 
Legislature : and further, by showing the justice, the policy, and the 
magnanimity of such an undertaking, to persuade that body to endow 
a seminary for females, as the commencement of such reformation. 

The idea of a college for males will naturally be associated with 
that of a seminary, instituted and endowed by the public ; and the 
absurdity of sending ladies to college may, at first thought, strike 
every one, to whom this subject shall be proposed. I therefore hasten 
to observe, that the seminary here recommended, will be as different 
from those appropriated to the other sex, as the female character and 
duties are from the male. The business of the husbandman is not 
to waste his endeavors, in seeking to make his orchard attain the 
strength and majesty of his forest, but to rear each, to the perfection 
of its nature. 

That the improvement of female education, will be considered by 
our enlightened citizens as a subject of importance, the liberality 
with which they part with their property to educate their daughters, 
is a suflScient evidence ; and why should they not, when assembled 
in the Legislature, act in concert to effect a noble object, which, 
though dear to them individually, cannot be accomplished by their 
unconnected exertions ? 

If the improvement of the American female character, and that 
alone, could be effected by public liberality, employed in giving bet- 
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ter means of instruction, such improvement of one-half of society, 
and that half, which barbarous and despotic nations have ever 
degraded, would of itself, be an object worthy of the most liberal 
government on earth ; but if the female character be raised, it must 
inevitably raise that of the other sex : and thus does the plan pro- 
posed, offer, as the object of legislative bounty, to elevate the whole 
character of the community. 

As evidence, that this statement does not exaggerate the female 
influence in society, our sex need but to be considered, in the single 
relation of mothers. In this character, we have the charge of the 
whole mass of individuals, who are to compose the succeeding gen- 
eration, during that period of youth when the pliant mind takes 
any direction, to which it is steadily guided by a forming hand. 
How important a power is given by this charge ! yet, little do too 
many of my sex know how either to appreciate or improve it. Un- 
provided with the means of acquiring that knowledge, which flows 
liberally to the other sex — having our time of education devoted to 
frivolous acquirements, how should we understand the nature of the 
mind, so as to be aware of the importance of those early impressions, 
which we make upon the minds of our children ? or how should we 
be able to form enlarged and correct views, either of the character, 
to which we ought to mould them, or of the means most proper to 
form them aright ? 

Considered in this point of view, were the interests of male educa- 
tion alone to be consulted, that of females becomes of suflicient 
importance to engage the public attention. Would we rear the 
human plant to its perfection, we must first fertilize the soil which pro- 
duces it. If it acquire its first bent and texture upon a baiTen plain, 
it will avail comparatively little, should it be afterwards transplanted 
to a garden. 

In the arrangement of my remarks, I shall pursue the following 
order : 

I. Treat of the defects of the present mode of female education, 
and their causes. 

II. Consider the principles by which education should be regulated. 

III. Sketch a plan of a female seminary. 

IV. Show the benefits which society would receive fi'om such semi- 
naries. 

DEFECTS IN THE PRESENT MODE OF FEMALE EDUCATION, AND THEEB 

CAUSES. 

Civilized nations have long since been convinced, that education, 
as it respects males, will not, like trade, regulate itself; and hence, 
they have made it a prime object, to provide that sex with everything 
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requisite to facilitate their progress in learning ; but female educa- 
tion has been left to the mercy of private adventurers ; and the con- 
sequence has been to our sex, the same as it would have been to the 
other, had legislatures left their accommodations and means of 
instruction to chance also. 

Education cannot prosper in any community, unless, from ordin- 
ary motives which actuate the human mind, the best and most culti- 
vated talents of that community, can be brought into exercise in that 
way. Male education flourishes, because, from the guardian care of 
legislatures, the presidencies and professorships of our colleges, are 
some of the highest objects to which the eye of ambition is directed. 
Not so with female institutions. Preceptresses of these, are depend- 
ent on their pupils for support, and are consequently liable to become 
the victims of their caprice. In such a situation, it is not more desir- 
able to be a preceptress, than it would be to be a parent, invested 
with the care of children, and responsible for their behavior, and yet, 
depending on them for subsistence, and destitute of power to enforce 
their obedience. 

Feminine delicacy requires, that girls should be educated chiefly 
by their own sex. This is apparent from considerations, that regard 
their health and conveniences, the propriety of their dress and man- 
ners, and their domestic accomplishments. 

Boarding schools, therefore, whatever may be their defects, furnish 
the best mode of education provided for females. 

Concerning these schools it may be observed : 

1. They are temporary institutions, formed by individuals, whose 
object is present emolument. But they cannot be expected to be 
greatly lucrative ; therefore, the individuals who establish them, can- 
not afford to provide suitable accommodations as to room. At night, 
the pupils are frequently crowded in their lodging rooms ; and dur- 
ing the day, they are generally placed together in one apartment, 
where there is a heterogeneous mixture of different kinds of busi- 
ness, accompanied with so much noise and confusion, as greatly to 
impede their progress in study. 

2. As individuals cannot afford to provide suitable accommoda- 
tions as to room, so neither can they afford libraries, and other appa- 
ratus, necessary to teach properly the various branches in which they 
pretend to instruct. 

3. Neither can the individuals who establish these schools afford 
to provide suitable instruction. It not unfrequently happens, that 
one instructress teaches, at the same time, and in the same room, ten 
or twelve distinct branches. If assistants are provided, such are 
usually taken as can be procured for a small compensation. True, 
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in our large cities, preceptresses provide their pupils with masters, 
though at an expense which few can afford. Yet, none of these 
masters are responsible for the general proficiency or demeanor of 
the pupils. Their only responsibility, is in the particular branch 
which they teach; and to a preceptress, who probably does not 
understand it herself, and who is, therefore, incapable of judging, 
whether or not it is well taught. 

4. It is impossible, that in these schools such systems should be 
adopted and enforced, as are requisite for properly classing the 
pupils. Institutions for young gentlemen are founded by public 
authority, and are permanent ; they are endowed with funds, and 
their instructors and overseers are invested with authority to make 
such laws as they shall deem most salutary. From their permanency 
their laws and rules are well known. With their funds they procure 
libraries, philosophical apparatus, and other advantages, superior to 
what can elsewhere be found ; and to enjoy these, individuals are 
placed under their discipline, who would not else be subjected to it. 
Hence the directors of these institutions can enforce, among other 
regulations, those which enable them to make a perfect classification 
of their students. They regulate their qualifications for entrance, 
the kind and order of their studies, and the period of their remain- 
ing at the seminary. Female schools present the reverse of this. 
Wanting permanency, and dependent on individual patronage, had 
they the wisdom to make salutary regulations, they could neither 
enforce nor purchase compliance. The pupils are irregular in their 
times of entering and leaving school ; and they are of various and 
dissimilar acquirements. Each scholar, of mature age, thinks she 
has a right to judge for herself respecting what she is to be taught ; 
and the parents of those who are not, consider that they have the 
same right to judge for them. Under such disadvantages, a school 
cannot be classed, except in a very imperfect manner. 

5. It is for the interest of instructresses of boarding schools, to 
teach their pupils showy accomplishments, rather than those which 
are solid and useful. Their object in teaching is generally present 
profit. In order to realize this, they must contrive to give immedi- 
ate celebrity to their schools. If they attend chiefly to the cultiva- 
tion of their mind, their work may not be manifest at the first 
glance ; but let the pupil return home, laden with fashionable toys, 
and her young companions, filled with envy and astonishment, are 
never satisfied till they are permitted to share the precious instruc- 
tion. K it is true, with the turn of the fashion, the toys which they 
are taught to make, will become obsolete ; and no benefit remain to 
them, of perhaps, the only money that will ever be expended on 
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their edacatioD ; but the object of the iDstructress may be accom- 
plished, notwithstanding, if that is directed to her own, rather than 
her pupil's advantage. 

6. As these schools are private establishments, their preceptresses 
are not accountable to any particular persons. Any woman has a 
right to open a school in any place; and no one, either from law or 
custom, can prevent her. Hence the public are liable to be imposed 
upon, both with respect to the character and acquirements of pre- 
ceptresses. I am far, however, from asserting that this is always 
the case. It has been before observed, that in the present state of 
things, the ordinary motives which actuate the human mind, would 
not induce ladies of the best and most cultivated talents, to engage 
in the business of instructing, from choice. But some have done it 
from necessity, and occasionally, an extraordinary female has occu- 
pied herself in instructing, because she felt that impulse to be active 
and useful, which is the characteristic of a vigorous and noble mind ; 
and because she found few avenues to extensive usefulness open to 
her sex. But if such has been the fact, it has not been the conse- 
quence of any system, from which a similar result can be expected 
to recur with regularity ; and it remains true, that the public are 
liable to imposition, both with regard to the character and acquire- 
ments of preceptresses. 

Instances have lately occurred, in which women of bad reputation, 
at a distance from scenes of their former life, have been entrusted by 
our unsuspecting citizens with the instruction of their daughters. 

But the moral reputation of individuals, is more a matter of pub- 
lic notoriety than their literary attainments ; hence society are more 
liable to be deceived with regard to the acquirements of instructresses, 
than with respect to their characters. 

Those women, however, who deceive society as to the advantages 
which they give their pupils, are not charged with any ill intention. 
They teach as they were taught, and believe that the public are 
benefited by their labors. Acquiring, in their youth, a high value 
for their own superficial accomplishments, they regard all others as 
supernumerary, if not unbecoming. Although these considerations 
exculpate individuals, yet they do not diminish the injury which 
society receives ; for they show, that the worst which is to be expected 
from such instruction, is not that the pupils will remain ignorant, 
but that, by adopting the views of their teachers, they will have their 
minds barred against future improvement, by acquiring a disrelish, if 
not a contempt for useful knowledge. 

7. Although, from a want of public support, preceptresses of board- 
ing schools have not the means of enforcing such a system as would 
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lead to a perfect classification of their pupils ; and although they are 
confined in other respects within narrow limits, yet, because these 
establishments are not dependent on any public body, within those 
limits, they have a power far more arbitrary and uncontrolled, than 
is allowed the learned and judicious instructors of our male semi- 
naries. 

They can, at their option, omit their own duties, and excuse their 
pupils from theirs. 

They can make absurd and rediculous regulations. 

They can make improper and even wicked exactions of their pupils. 

Thus the writer has endeavored to point out the defects of the 
present mode of female education ; chiefiy in order to show, that the 
great cause of these defects consist in a state of things, in which Leg- 
islatures, undervaluing the importance of women in society, neglect 
to provide for their education, and suffer it to become the sport of 
adventurers of fortune, who may be both ignorant and vicious. 

OF THE PRINCIPLES BY WHICH EDUCATION SHOULD BE BEGULATED. 

To contemplate the principles which should regulate systems of 
instruction, and consider how little those principles have been 
regarded in educating our sex, will show the defects of female edu- 
cation in a still stronger point of light, and will also afford a stand- 
ard, by which any plan for its improvement may be measured. 

Education should seek to bring its subjects to the perfection of 
their moral, intellectual and physical natm'e, in order that they may 
be of the greatest possible use to themselves and others ; or to use a 
different expression, that they may be the means of the greatest 
possible happiness of which they are capable, both as to what they 
enjoy and what they communicate. 

Those youth have the surest chance of enjoying and communicat- 
ing happiness, who are best qualified, both by internal dispositions, 
and external habits, to perform with readiness, those duties which 
their future life will most probably give them occasion to practice. 

Studies and employments should, therefore, be selected, from one 
or both of the following considerations : either because they are pecu- 
liarly fitted to improve the faculties ; or, because they are such as the 
pupil will most probably have occasion to practice in future life. 

These are the principles, on which systems of male education are 
founded; but female education has not yet been systematized. 
Chance and confusion reign here. Not even is youth considered in 
our sex, as in the other, a season which should be wholly devoted to 
improvement. Among families so rich as to be entirely above labor, 
the daughters are hurried through the routine of boarding-school 
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instraction, and at an early period introduced into the gay world ; 
and thenceforth, their only object is amusement. Mark the different 
treatment which the sons of these families receive. While their sis- 
ters are gliding through the mazes of the midnight dance, they 
employ the lamp, to treasure up for ftiture use the riches of ancient 
wisdom ; or to gather strength and expansion of mind, in exploring 
the wonderful paths of philosophy. When the youth of the two 
sexes has been spent so differently, is it strange, or is nature in fault, 
if more mature age has brought such a difference of character, that 
our sex have been considered by the other, as the pampered, way- 
ward babies of society, who must have some rattle put into our 
hands, to keep us from doing mischief to ourselves or others?* 

Another difference in the treatment of sexes is made in our coun- 
try, which, though not equally pernicious to society, is more patheti- 
cally unjust to our sex. How often have we seen a student, who, 
returning from his literary pursuits, finds a sister, who was his equal 
in acquirements, while their advantages were equal, of whom he is 
now ashamed. While his youth was devoted to study, and he was 
frimished with the means, she, without any object of improvement, 
drudged at home to assist in the support of the father's family, and, 
perhaps, to contribute to her brother's subsistence abroad ; and now, 
a being of a lower order, the rustic innocent wonders and weeps at 
his neglect. 

Not only has there been a want of system concerning female edu- 
cation, but much of what has been done, has proceeded upon mis- 
taken principles. 

One of these is, that, without a regard to the different periods of 
life, proportionate to their importance, the education of females has 
been too exclusively directed to fit them for displaying to advantage 
the charms of youth and beauty. Though it may be proper to adorn 
this period of life, yet, it is incomparably more important, to prepare 
for the serious duties of maturer years. Though well to decorate the 
blossom, it is far better to prepare for the harvest. In the vegetable 
creation, nature seems but to sport, when she embellishes the flower ; 
while all her serious cares are directed to perfect the fruit. 

Another error is, that it has been made the first object in educat- 
ing our sex, to prepare them to please the other. But reason and 
religion teach, that we too are primary existences ; that it is for us 
to move in the orbit of our duty, around the Holy Center of per- 
fection, the companions, not the satellites, of men ; else, instead of 
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* Several noted writers have recommended certain accomplishments to oar sex, to keep ns from 
■candal and other vices ; or, to nse Mr. Addison's expression, '* to keep ns out of harm's way." 
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shedding around ub an influence that may help to keep them in their 
proper course, we must accompany them in their wildest deviations. 

I would not be understood to insinuate, that we are not, in par- 
ticular situations, to yield obedience to the other sex. Submission 
and obedience belong to every being in the universe, except the great 
Master of the whole. Nor is it a degrading peculiarity to our sex, 
to be under human authority. Whenever one class of human beings 
derive from another the benefit of support and protection, they must 
pay its equivalent, obedience. Thus, while we receive these benefits 
from our parents, we are all, without distinction of sex, under their 
authority ; when we receive them from the government of our coun- 
try, we must obey our rulers ; and when our sex take the obligations 
of marriage, and receive protection and support from the other, it is 
reasonable that we too should yield obedience. Yet is neither the 
child, nor the subject, nor the wife, under human authority, but in 
subservience to the divine. Our highest responsibility is to God, 
and our highest interest is to please Him ; therefore, to secure this 
interest should our education be directed. 

Neither would I be understood to mean, that our sex should not 
seek to make themselves agreeable to the other. The error com- 
plained of is, that the taste of men, whatever it might happen to be, 
has been made a standard for the formation of the female character. 
In whatever we do, it is of the utmost importance that the rule by 
which we work be perfect. For if otherwise, what is it but to err upon 
principle ? A system of education, which leads one class of human 
beings to consider the approbation of another as their highest object, 
teaches, that the rule of their conduct should be the will of beings, 
imperfect and erring like themselves, rather than the will of God, 
which is the only standard of perfection. 

Having now considered female education, both in theory and 
practice, and seen, that in its present state it is, in fact, a thing 
" without form and void," the mind is naturally led to inquire after 
a remedy for the evils it has been contemplating. Can individuals 
furnish this remedy ? It has heretofore been left to them, and we 
have seen the consequence. If education is a business, which might 
naturally prosper if left to individual exertion, why have legislatures 
intermeddled with it at all ? if it is not, why do they make their 
daughters illegitimates, and bestow all their care upon their sons ? 

It is the duty of a government, to do all in its power to promote 
the present and future prosperity of the nation, over which it is 
placed. This prosperity will depend on the character of its citizens. 
The characters of these will be formed by their mothers ; and it is 
through the mothers, that the government can control the characters 
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of its future citizens, to form them such as will ensure their country's 
prosperity. If this is the case, then it is the duty of our present 
legislatures to begin now to form the charactere of the next genera- 
tion, by controlling that of the females, who are to be their mothers, 
while it is yet with them a season of improvement. 

But should the conclusion be almost admitted, that our sex too are 
the legitimate children of the Legislature ; and that it is their duty 
to afford us^ a share of their paternal bounty ; the phantom of a 
college-learned lady would be ready to rise up, and destroy every 
good resolution which the admission of this truth would naturally 
produce in our favor. 

To shew that it is not a masculine education that is here recom- 
mended, and to afford a definite view of the manner in which a 
female institution might possess the respectability, permanency, and 
uniformity of operation of those appropriated to males ; and yet 
differ from them, so as to be adapted to that difference of character 
and duties to which the softer sex should be formed, is the object of 
the foUowing imperfect 

SKETCH OF A FEMALE SEMINAEY. 

From considering the deficiencies in boarding-schools, much may 
be learned with regard to what would be needed for the prosperity 
and usefulness of a public seminary for females. 

I. There would be needed a building, with commodious rooms for 
lodging and recitation ; apartments for the reception of apparatus, 
and for the accommodation of the domestic department. 

II. A library, containing books on the various subjects in which 
the pupils were to receive instruction ; musical instruments ; some 
good paintings, to form the taste aad serve as models for the execu- 
tion of those who were to be instructed in that art ; maps, globes, 
and a small collection of philosophical apparatus. 

III. A judicious board of trust, competent and desirous to promote 
its interests, would in a female, as in a male literary inststution, be 
the corner stone of its prosperity. On this board it would depend 
to provide, 

IV. Suitable instruction. This article may be subdivided under 
four heads : 

1. Eeligious and moral. 

2. Literary. 

3. Domestic. 

4. Ornamental. 

1. Religious and moral.— A regular attention of religious duties 
would, of course, be required of the pupils by the laws of the insti- 
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tiition. The trustees would be careful to appoint no instructors who 
would not teach religion and morality, both by their example, and 
by leading the minds of the pupils to perceive, that these constitute 
the true end of all education. It would be desirable, that the young 
ladies should spend part of their Sabbaths in hearing discourses rela- 
tive to the peculiar duties of their sex. The evidences of Christian- 
ity, and moral philosophy, would constitute a part of their studies. 

2. LrTERABY INSTRUCTION. — To make an exact enumeration of the 
branches of literature which might be taught, would be impossible, 
unless the time of the pupils' continuance at the seminary, and the 
requisites for entrance were previously fixed. Such an enumeration 
would be tedious, nor do I conceive that it would be at all promotive 
of my object. The diflSculty complained of, is, not that we are at a 
loss what sciences we ought to learn, but that we have not proper 
advantages to learn any. Many writers have given us excellent 
advice in regard to what we should be taught, but no Legislature has 
provided us the means of instruction. Not, however, to pass lightly 
over this fundamental part of education, I will mention one or two 
of the less obvious branches of science, which, I concieve should 
engage the youthful attention of my sex. 

It is highly important that females should be conversant with 
those studies, which will lead them to understand the operations of 
the human mind. The chief use to which the philosophy of the 
mind can be applied, is to regulate edtication by its rules. The duc- 
tile mind of the child is entrusted to the mother ; and she ought to 
have every possible assistance, in acquiring a knowledge of this noble 
material, on which it is her business to operate, that she may best 
undertand how to mould it to its most excellent form. 

Natural philosophy has not often been taught to our sex. Yet why 
should we be kept in ignorance of the great machinery of nature, 
and left to the vulgar notion, that nothing is curious but what devi- 
ates from her common course ? If mothers were acquainted with 
this science, they would communicate very many of its principles to 
their children in early youth. From the bursting of an egg buried 
in the fire, I have heard an intelligent mother, lead her prattling 
inquirer, to understand the cause of the earthquake. But how often 
does the mother, from ignorance on this subject, give her child the 
most erroneous and contracted views of the causes of natural phe- 
nomena ; views which, though he may afterwards learn to be false, 
are yet, from the laws of association, ever ready to return, unless the 
active powers of the mind are continually upon the alert to keep 
them out. A knowledge of natural philosophy is calculated to 
heighten the moral taste, by bringing to view the majesty and beauty 
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of order and design ; and to enliven piety, by enabling the mind 
more clearly to perceive, throughout the manifold works of God, 
that wisdom in which He hath made them all. 

In some of the sciences proper for our sex, the books written for the 
other, would need alteration ; because, in some they presuppose more 
knowledge than female pupils would possess ; in others, they have 
parts not particularly interesting to our sex, and omit subjects imme- 
diately relating to their pursuits. There would likewise be needed, 
for a female seminary, some works which I believe are nowhere 
extant, such as a systematic treatise on housewifery. 

8. Domestic instruction should be considered important in a female 
seminary. It is the duty of our sex to regulate the internal concerns 
of every family, and unless they be properly qualified to discharge 
this duty, whatever may be their literary or ornamental attainments, 
they can not be expected to make either good wives, good mothers, 
or good mistresses of families ; and if they are none of these, they 
must be bad members of society ; for it is by promoting or destroy- 
ing the comfort and prosperity of their own families, that females 
serve or injure the community. To superintend the domestic depart- 
ment, there should be a respectable lady, experienced in the best 
methods of housewifery, and acquainted with propriety of dress and 
manners. Under her tuition the pupils ought to be placed for a cer- 
tain length of time every morning. A spirit of neatness and oi^der 
should here be treated as a virtue, and the contrary, if excessive and 
incorrigible, be punished with expulsion. There might be a grada- 
tion of employment in the domestic department, according to the 
length of time the pupils had remained at the institution. The older 
scholars might then assist the superintendent in instructing the 
younger, and the whole be so arranged, that each pupil might have 
advantages to become a good domestic manager by the time she has 
completed her studies. 

This plan would afford a healthy exercise. It would prevent that 
estrangement from domestic duties, which would be likely to take place 
in a length of time devoted to study, with those to whom they were 
previously familiar ; and would accustom those to them, who, from 
ignorance, might otherwise put at hazard their own happiness, and 
the prosperity of their families. 

These objects might doubtless be effected by a scheme of domestic 
instruction ; and probably others of no inconsiderable importance. 
It is believed that housewifery might be greatly improved, by being 
taught, not only in practice, but in theory. Why may it not be 
reduced to a system, as well as other arts ? There are right ways of 
performing its various operations ; and there are reasons why those 
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ways are right ; and why may not rules be formed, their reasons col- 
lected, and the whole be digested into a system to guide the learner's 
practice ? 

It is obvious, that theory alone, can never make a good artist ; and 
it is equally obvious, that practice unaided by theory, can never 
correct errors, but must establish them. If I should perform any 
thing in a wrong manner all my life, and teach my children to per- 
form it in the same manner still, through my life and theirs, it would 
be wrong. Without alteration there can be no improvement ; but 
how are we to alter, so as to improve, if we are ignorant of the 
principles of our art, with which we should compare our practice, 
and by which we should regulate it ? 

In the present state of things, it is not to be expected that any 
material improvements in housewifery should be made. There being 
no uniformity of method prevailing among different housewives, of 
course, the communications from one to another, are not much more 
likely to improve the art, than a communication between two me- 
chanics of different trades would be, to improve each in his respect- 
ive occupation. But should a system of principles be philosophically 
arranged, and taught, both in theory and by practice, to a large num- 
ber of females, whose minds were expanded and strengthened by a 
course of literary instruction, those among them, of an investigating 
turn, would, when they commenced housekeepers, consider their 
^'domestic operations as a series of experiments, which either proved 
or refuted the system previously taught. They would then converse 
together like those who practice a common art, and improve each 
other by their observations and experiments ; and they would also 
be capable of improving the system by detecting its errors, and by 
making additions of new principles and better modes of practice. 

4. The ornamental branches, which I should recommend for a 
female seminary, are drawing and painting, elegant penmanship, 
music, and the grace of motion. Needle-work is not here mentioned. 
The best style of useful needle-work should either be taught in the 
domestic department, or made a qualification for entrance ; and I 
consider that useful, which may contribute to the decoration of a 
lady's person, or the convenience or neatness of her family. But the 
use of the needle for no other purposes than these, as it affords little 
to assist in the formation of the character, I should regard as a waste 
of time. 

The grace of motion must be learned chiefly from instruction in 
dancing. Other advantages besides that of a graceful carriage, 
might be derived from such instruction, if the lessons were judi- 
ciously timed. Exercise is needful to the health, and recreation to 
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the cheerfulness and contentment of youth. Female youth could not 
be allowed to range unrestrained, to seek amusement for themselves. 
If it was entirely prohibited, they would be driven to seek it by 
stealth ; which would lead them to many improprieties of conduct, 
and would have a pernicious effect upon their general character, by 
inducing a habit of treading forbidden paths. The alternative that 
remains is to provide them with proper recreation, which, after the 
confinement of the day, they might enjoy under the eye of their 
instructors. Dancing is Exactly suited to this purpose, as also to that 
of exercise ; for perhaps in no way, can so much healthy exercise be 
taken in so short a time. It has besides, this advantage over other 
amusements, that it affords nothing to excite the bad passions ; but, 
on the contrary, its effects are to sojften the mind, to banish its ani- 
mosities, and to open it to social impressions. 

It may be said, that dancing would dissipate the attention, and 
estrange it from study. Balls would doubtless have this effect ; but 
let dancing be practiced every day, by youth of the same sex, with- 
out change of place, dress, or company, and under the eye of those 
.whom they are accustomed to obey, and it would excite no more 
emotion than any other exercise or amusement, but in degree, as it 
is of itself more pleasant. But it must ever be a grateful exercise to 
youth, as it is one to which nature herself prompts them, at the 
sound of animating music. 

It has been doubted, whether painting and music should be taught 
to young ladies, because much time is requisite to bring them to anj*- 
considerable degree of perfection, and they are not immediately use- 
ful. Though these objections have weight, yet they are founded on 
too limited a view of the objects of education. They leave out the 
important consideration of forming the character. I should not con- 
sider it an essential point, that the music of a lady's piano should 
rival that of her master's ; or that her drawing room should be deco- 
rated with her own paintings, rather than those of others ; but it is 
the intrinsic advantage, which she might derive from the refinement 
of herself, that would induce me to recommend to her, an attention 
to these elegant pursuits. The harmony of sound, has a tendency to 
produce a correspondent harmony of soul ; and that art, which 
obliges us to study nature in order to imitate her, often enkindles 
the latent spark of taste — of sensibility for her beauties, till it glows 
to adoration for their Author, and a refined love of all His works. 

V. There would be needed for a female, as well as for a male 
seminar}'-, a system of laws and regulations, so arranged, that both 
the instructors and pupils would know their duty ; and thus, the 
whole business move with regularity and uniformity. 
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The laws of the institution would be chiefly directed to regulate 
the pupil's qualifications for entrance ; the kind and order of their 
studies; their behavior while at the institution; the term allotted 
for the completion of their studies ; the punishments to be inflicted 
on offenders ; and the rewards or honors to be bestowed on the vir- 
tuous and diligent. 

The direct rewards or honors, used to stimulate the ambition of 
students in colleges, are first, the certificate or diploma, which each 
receives, who passes successfully through t6e term allotted to his col- 
legiate studies ; and secondly, the appointments to perform certain 
parts in public exhibitions, which are bestowed by the faculty, as 
rewards for superior scholarship. The first of these modes is admis- 
sible into a female seminary ; the second is not ; as public speaking 
forms no part of female education. The want of this mode, might, 
however, be supplied by examinations judiciously conducted. The 
leisure and inclination of both instructors and scholars, would com- 
bine to produce a thorough preparation for these ; for neither would 
have any other public test of the success of their labors. Persons of 
both sexes would attend. The less entertaining parts, might be 
enlivened by interludes, where the pupils in painting and music, 
would display their several improvements. Such examinations, 
would stimulate the instructors to give their scholars more attention, 
by which the leading facts and principles of their studies, would be 
more clearly understood, and better remembered. The ambition 
excited among the pupils, would operate, without placing the 
instructors under the necessity of making distinctions among them, 
which are so apt to be considered as invidious, and which are, in our 
male seminaries, such fruitful sources of disaffection. 

Perhaps the term allotted for the routine of study at the seminary, 
might be three years. The pupils, probably, would not be fitted to 
enter, till about the age of fourteen. Whether they attended to all, 
or any of the ornamental branches, should be left optional with the 
parents or guardians. Those who were to be instructed in them 
should be entered for a longer term, but if this was a subject of pre- 
vious calculation, no confusion would arise from it. The routine of 
the exercises being established by the laws of the institution, would 
be uniform, and publicly known ; and those, who were previously 
acquainted with the branches first taught, might enter the higher 
classes ; nor would those who entered the lowest, be obliged to 
remain during the three years. Thus the term of remaining at the 
institution, might be either one, two, three, four or more years ; and 
that, without interfering with the regularity and uniformity of its 
proceedings. 
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The writer has now given a sketch of her plan. She has by no 
means expressed all the ideas which occurred to her concerning it. 
She wished to be as concise as possible, and yet aflfbrd conviction, 
that it is practicable to organize a system of female education, which 
shall possess the permanency, uniformity of operation, and respecta- 
bility of our male institutions, and yet differ from them, so as to be 
adapted to that difference of character, and duties, to which early 
instruction should form the softer sex. 

It now remains to inquire more particularly, what would be the 
benefits resulting from such a system. 

BEXEFrrS OF FEMALE SEMINASIES. 

In inquiring concerning the benefits of the plan proposed, I shall 
proceed upon the supposition, that female seminaries will be patron- 
ized throughout our country. 

Nor is it altogether a visionary supposition. If one seminary 
should be well organized, its advantages would be found so great, 
that others would soon be instituted ; and, that sufficient patronage 
can be found to put one in operation, may be presumed from its rea- 
sonableness, and from the public opinion, with regard to the present 
mode of female education. It is from an intimate acquaintance, with 
those parts of our country, whose education is said to flourish most, 
that the writer has drawn her picture of the present state of female 
instruction ; and she knows that she is not alone, in perceiving or 
deploring its faults. Her sentiments are shared by many an enlight- 
ened parent of a daughter, who has received a boarding-school edu- 
cation. Counting on the promise of her childhood, the father had 
anticipated her maturity, as combining what is excellent in mind, 
with what is elegant in manners. He spared no expense that educa- 
tion might realize to him, the image of his imagination. His daugh- 
ter returned from her boarding-school, improved in fashionable airs, 
and expert in manufacturing fashionable toys ; but, in her conversa- 
tion, he sought in vain, for that refined and fertile mind, which he 
had fondly expected. Aware that his disappointment has its source 
in a defective education, he looks with anxiety on his other daughters, 
whose minds, like lovely buds, are beginning to open. "Where shall 
he find a genial soil, in which he may place them to expand ? Shall 
he provide them male instructors ? Then the graces of their persons 
and manners, and whatever forms the distinguishing charm of the fem- 
inine character, they cannot be expected to acquire. Shall he give 
them a private tutoress ? She will have been educated at the board- 
ing-school, and his daughters will have the faults of its instruction 
second-handed. Such is now the dilemma of many parents ; and it is 
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one, from which they cannot be extricated by their individual exer- 
tions. May not then the only plan, which promises to relieve them, 
expect their vigorous support ? 

Let us now proceed to inquire, what benefits would result from the 
establishment of female seminaries. 

They would constitute a grade of public education, superior to any 
yet known in the history of our sex ; and through them, the lower 
grades of female instruction might be controlled. The influence of 
public seminaries over these, would operate in two ways ; first, by 
requiring certain qualifications for entrance ; and secondly, by fur- 
nishing instructresses, initiated in their modes of teaching, and 
imbued with their maxims. 

Female seminaries might be expected to have important and happy 
effects, on common schools in general ; and in the manner of opera- 
ting on these, would probably place the business of teaching child- 
ren, in hands now nearly useless to society ; and take it from those 
whose services the State wants in many other ways. 

That nature designed for our sex the care of children, she has 
made manifest, by mental, as well as physical indications. She has 
given us, in a greater degree than men, the gentle arts of insinua- 
tion, to soften their minds, and fit them to receive impressions ; a 
greater quickness of invention to vary modes of teaching to different 
dispositions ; and more patience to make repeated efforts. There are 
many females of ability, to whom the business of instructing child- 
ren is highly acceptable, and who would devote all their faculties to 
their occupation. They would have no higher pecuniary object to 
engage their attention, and their reputation as instructors they would 
consider as important ; whereas, whenever able and enterprising men 
engage in this business, they consider it merely as a temporary em- 
ployment, to further some other object, to the attainment of which, 
their best thoughts and calculations are all directed. If then women 
were properly fitted by instruction, they would be likely to teach 
children better than the other sex ; they could afford to do it cheaper ; 
and those men who would otherwise be engaged in this employment, 
might be at liberty to add to the wealth of the nation, by any of 
those thousand occupations, from which women are necessarily 
debarred. 

But the females who taught children, would have been themselves 
instructed either immediately or indirectly by the seminaries. Hence 
through these, the government might exercise an intimate, and most 
beneficial control over common schools. Any one, who has turned 
his attention to this subject, must be aware that there is great room 
for improvement in these, both as to the modes of teaching, and the 
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things taught; and what method could be devised so likely to effect 
this improvement, as to prepare by instruction, a class of individu- 
als, whose interest, leisure, and natural talents, would combine to 
make them pursue it with ardor. Such a class of individuals would 
be raised up by female seminaries. And, therefore, they would be 
likely to have highly important and happy effects on common schools. 

It is believed, that such institutions, would tend to prolong or 
perpetuate our excellent government. 

An opinion too generally prevails, that our present form of gov- 
ernment, though good, cannot be permanent. Other republics have 
failed, and the historian and philosopher have told us, that nations 
are like individuals ; that, at their birth, they receive the seeds of 
their decline and dissolution. Here deceived by a false analogy, we 
receive an apt illustration of particular facts, for a general truth. 
The existence of nations, cannot, in strictness, be compared with the 
duration of animate life ; for by the operation of physical causes, 
this, after a certain length of time, must cease ; but the existence of 
nations, is prolonged by the succession of one generation to another, 
and there is no physical cause to prevent this succession's going on, 
in a peaceable manner, under a good government, till the end of 
time. We must then look to other causes, than necessity, for the 
decline and fall of former republics. If we could discover these 
causes, and seasonably prevent their operation, then might our latest 
posterity enjoy the same happy government, with which we are 
blessed ; or if but in part, then might the triumph of tyranny be 
delayed, and a few more generations be free. 

Permit me then to ask the enlightened politician of my country, 
whether amidst his researches for these causes, he cannot discover 
one, in the neglect which free governments, in common with others, 
have shown, to whatever regarded the formation of the female 
character. 

In those great republics which have fallen of themselves, the loss 
of republican manners and virtues, has been the invariable precursor 
of their loss of the republican form of government. But is it not in 
the power of our sex to give society its tone, both as to manners and 
morals ? And if such is the extent of female influence, is it wonder- 
ful, that republics have failed, when they calmly suffered that influ- 
ence to become enlisted in favor of luxuries and follies, wholly 
incompatible with the existence of freedom ? 

It may be said, that the depravation of morals and manners, can 
be traced to the introduction of wealth, as its cause. But wealth 
will be introduced ; even the iron laws of Lycurgus could not pre- 
vent it. Let us then inquire, if means may not be devised, to 
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prevent its bringing with it the destruction of public virtue. May 
not these means be found in education ? — in implanting, in early 
youth, habits, that may counteract the temptations, to which, through 
the influence of wealth, mature age will be exposed ? and in giving 
strength and expansion to the mind, that it may comprehend and 
prize those principles, which teach the rigid performance of duty ? 
Education, it may be said, has been tried as a preservative of national 
purity. But was it applied to every exposed part of the body politic ? 
For if any part has been left within the pestilential atmosphere of 
wealth, without this preservative, then that part, becoming coiTupted, 
would communicate the contagion to the whole ; and if so, then has 
the experiment, whether education may not preserve public virtue, 
never yet been fairly tried. Such a part has been left in all former 
experiments. Females have been exposed to the contagion of wealth 
without the preservative of a good education ; and they constitute 
that part of the body politic, least endowed by nature to resist, most 
to communicate it. Nay, not merely have they been left without the 
defense of a good education, but their corruption has been accelerated 
by a bad one. The character of women of wealth has been, and in 
the old governments of Europe now is, all that this statement would 
lead us to expect. Not content with doing nothing to promote their 
country's welfare, like pampered children, they revel in its prosperity, 
and scatter it to the winds with a wanton profusion : and still worse, 
— they empoison its source, by diffusing a contempt for useful labor. 
To court .pleasure their business, — within her temple, in defiance of 
the laws of God and man, they have erected the idol fashion ; and 
upon her altar they sacrifice, with shameless rites, whatever is sacred 
to virtue or religion. Not the strongest ties of nature, — not even 
maternal love can restrain them I Like the worshiper of Moloch, 
the mother, while yet yearning over the new-bom babe, tears it from 
the bosom which God has swelled with nutrition for its support, and 
casts it remorseless from her, the victim of her unhallowed devotion ! 

But while, with an anguished heart, I thus depict the crimes of my 
sex, let not the other stand by and smile. Reason declares, that you 
are guiltier than we. You are our natural guardians, — our brothers, 
-^ our fathers, and our rulers. Tou know that our ductile minds 
readily take the impressions of education. Why, then, have you 
neglected our education ? Why have you looked with lethargic 
indifference on circumstances ruinous to the formation of our charac- 
ters, which you might have controlled ? 

But, it may be said, the observations here made cannot be applied 
to any class of females in our country. True, they cannot yet ; and 
if they could, it would be useless to make them ; for when the females 
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of any country hare become thus debased, then is that country so 
corrupted, that nothing but the awful judgments of heaven can 
arrest its career of vice. But it cannot be denied that our manners 
are verging toward those described ; and the change, though gradual, 
has not been slow : already do our daughters listen with surprise, 
when we tell them of the republican simplicity of our mothers. But 
our manners are not as yet so altered, but that, throughout our 
country, they are still marked with republican virtues. 

The inquiry, to which these remarks have conducted us, is this — 
What is offered by the plan of female education here proposed, which 
may teach or preserve, among females of wealthy families, that purity 
of manners, which is allowed to be so essential to national prosperity, 
and so necessary to the existence of a republican government. 

1. Females, by having their understandings cultivated, their rea- 
soning powers developed and strengthened, may be expected to act 
more from the dictates of reason, and less from those of fashion and 
caprice. 

2. With minds thus strengthened, they would be taught systems 
of morality, enforced by the sanctions of religion ; and they might 
be expected to acquire juster and more enlarged views of their duty, 
and stronger and higher motives to its performance. 

3. This plan of education, offers all that can be done to preserve 
female youth from a contempt of useful labor. The pupils would 
become accustomed to it, in conjunction with the high objects of 
literature, and the elegant pursuits of the fine arts ; and it is to be 
hoped, that both from habit and association, they might in future 
life regard it as respectable. 

To this it may be added, that if housewifery could be raised to a 
regular art, and taught upon philosophical principles, it would be- 
come a higher and more interesting occupation ; and ladies of for- 
tune, like wealthy agriculturists, might find that to regulate their 
business was an agreeable employment. 

4. The pupils might be expected to acquire a taste for moral and 
intellectual pleasures, which would buoy them above a passion for 
show and parade, and which would make them seek to gratify the 
natural love of superiority, by endeavoring to excel others in intrinsic 
merit, rather than in the extrinsic frivolities of dress, furniture and 
equipage. 

5. By being enlightened in moral philosophy, and in that which 
teaches the operations of the mind, females would be enabled to per- 
ceive the nature and extent of that influence which they possess over 
their children, and the obligation which this lays them under, to 
watch the formation of their characters with unceasing vigilance, 
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to become their instructors, to devise plans for their improvement, to 
weed out the vices from their minds, and to implant and foster the 
virtues. And surely, there is that in the maternal bosom, which, 
when its pleadings shall be aided by education, will overcome the 
seductions of wealth and fashion, and will lead the mother to seek 
her happiness in communing with her children, and promoting their 
welfare, rather than in a heartless intercourse with the votaries of 
pleasure : especially, when with an expanded mind, she extends her 
views to futurity, and sees her care to her offspring rewarded by 
peace of conscience, the blessings of her family, the prosperity of her 
country, and finally with everlasting pleasure to herself and them. 

Thus, laudable objects and employments would be furnished for 
the great body of females who are not kept by poverty from excesses. 
But among these, as among the other sex, will be found master- 
spirits, who must have pre-eminence, at whatever price they acquire 
it. Domestic life cannot hold these, because they prefer to be in- 
famous, rather than obscure. To leave such without any virtuous 
road to eminence, is unsafe to community ; for not unfrequently are 
the secret springs of revolution set in motion by their intrigues. 
Such aspiring minds we will regulate by education, we will remove 
obstructions to the course of literature, which has heretofore been 
their only honorable way to distinction ; and we offer them a new 
object, worthy of their ambition, to govern and improve the semin- 
aries for their sex. 

In calling on my patriotic countrymen to effect so noble an object, 
the consideration of national glory should not be overlooked. Ages 
have rolled away ; — barbarians have trodden the weaker sex beneath 
their feet ; — tyrants have robbed us of the present light of heaven, 
and fain would take its future. Nations^ calling themselves polite, 
have made us the fancied idols of a ridiculous worship, and we have 
repaid them with ruin for their folly. But where is that wise and 
heroic country, which has considered that our rights are sacred, 
though we cannot defend them ? that though a weaker, we are an 
essential part of the body politic, whose corruption or improvement 
must affect the whole ? and which, having thus considered, has sought 
to give us, by education, that rank in the scale of being, to which 
our importance entitles us ? History shows not that country. It 
shows many, whose legislatures have sought to improve their various 
vegetable productions, and their breeds of useful brutes ; but none, 
whose public councils have made it an object of their deliberations, 
to improve the character of their women. Yet, though history lifts 
not her finger to such an one, anticipation does. She points to a 
nation, which, having thrown off the shackles of authority and pre- 
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cedent, shrinks not from schemes of improvement because other 
nations have never attempted them ; but which, in its pride of inde- 
pendence, would rather lead than follow in the march of human 
improvement : a nation, wise and magnanimous to plan, enterprising 
to undertake, and rich in resources to execute. Does not every 
American exult that this country is his own ? And who knows how 
great and good a race of men may yet arise from the forming hand 
of mothers, enlightened by the boimty of that beloved country, — to 
defend her liberties, — to plan her future improvement, — and to 
raise her to unparalleled glory ? 
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THE STUDY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

By OLIVER MOREHOUSE, A., M.. 
Principal of Albion Academy. 

The paper now prestoted has not been prepared with any view of 
a display in tlie use of the English language, nor with the expecta- 
tion of compassing or developing, to any considerable extent, the 
importance, object or method of studying our language ; but for the 
single purpose of calling attention to a subject of not less importance 
than any that has been presented before this Convocation during its 
history. I propose, in an unpretentious way, to give some of the 
reasons why the English language should be studied, and then indi- 
cate how the object may be secured. 

By the English language, we mean the language we American^ 
use, composed as it is of xlnglo-Saxon, and derivations from Latin 
through the French, Greek, and other languages. It should be studied 
because of the mental discipline it affords. In this respect, the study 
compares most favorably with that of the classic languages, and 
especially is this true, when the study of our language is prosecuted 
with equal care and thoroughness. Our language should be studied 
because it is used by a larger part of the civilized world than any 
other language, and because it is destined, as we think, to be spoken 
and written by the entire population of the globe. It should be 
studied, because it is the language, by the use of which we thinh^ 
and by which we express thought in any form, and for any and every 
purpose. 

The English language opens up to the masses in this country richer 
treasures, and may be turned to practical account more readily than 
any other language within their reach. It is the language used ex- 
clusively by the masses, and through which, alone, they can possibly 
be addressed. Tet they cannot be successfully addressed, or reached, 
unless they understand the medium employed by which to reach 
them. No matter how thoroughly those who speak or write may 
understand the language, if those to whom they speak or write know 
nothing or little of the language used, the effort is unavailing, the 
labor is lost, the masses are uninstructed and consequently unmoved. 
The evils that accrue to those who fail to study and understand our 
language are legion. The lessons of the unnumbered volumes pub- 
lished are not appropriated and made available by the multitudes, 
simply because the medium in which they are written is not under- 
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stood by those for whom they have been prepared. Our language is 
the language of the people, of the millions who now live in our land, 
and the unnumbered millions yet to live and occupy the whole con- 
tinent. It should be so studied, so mastered, so thoroughly under- 
stood, as to crowd out all idioms, and prevent the introduction of 
everything like dialects in any part of the country. Every teacher, 
from the most obscure rural school-house to the most public and most 
munificently endowed college, should be required to be a proficient 
in the English language. Especially should this be peremptory in 
reference to all those having charge of our primary schools, for there 
the elements of expression are taught and acquired. Were it not 
hazardous to do so, I would go still further, and insist that no person 
should be allowed to have charge of children, even in the family 
relation, who had not made familiar acquaintance with our language, 
nor should any one from a foreign land be admitted to naturalization 
before becoming familiar with the laws, structure and use of the 
English tongue. Many family quarrels would be prevented, as the 
members of the household wotild be able to understand each other ; 
neighborhood bickerings and jars would be avoided ; parties would 
not be subjected to expensive, lingering and vexatious cases of liti- 
gation ; for a very large share of all the misunderstandings that are so 
productive of alienation, hatred, litigation, and even bloodshed, is 
directly attributable to a lack of knowledge of the language we 
speak. Locke says, " Among men who confound their ideas with 
words, there must be endless disputes." Success in prosecuting the 
various branches of learning, is only possible to him who has become 
well acquainted with the English language. To him the sciences 
will prove a delight ; his range will be wider, his research deeper, 
his knowledge clearer and more practical, and his mental discipline 
of a higher order. Should his investigation be in the direction of 
of mathematics, law, medicine or theology, he would accomplish his 
object much sooner and much more thoroughly with a knowl- 
edge of the language, than is possible with a merely superficial 
attainment. 

Some claim that the nicest shades of meaning cannot be expressed 
by our language. This is granted, as the study has been pursued, or, 
as I should say, as it has been neglected. I believe that very little 
argument is required to prove that a writer or speaker, who is 
master of the language, can express as perfectly and as fully each 
shade of meaning in English, as in any other language that is, or 
ever has been in use. And yet, however clearly and elegantly 
writers and speakers may express thought, the masses will fail of the 
rich treasures, unless they, too, are educated to know the language, 
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80 88 to apprehend the thoughts uttered. I repeat, every person 
needs, imperatively needs, to know the language, that its full design 
may be accomplished, and the bests interests of humanity promoted. 
In addition to this, a familiar and accurate knowledge of the lan- 
guage paves the way for the study of Greek, Latin, French, German, 
etc. For how, allow me to ask, can a pupil translate a foreign lan- 
guage into his own, when he has only a parrot-like knowledge of his 
own ? I have found, by long experience in teaching, that those who 
have learned the English language most thoroughly, other 'things 
being equal, master Latin most readily. Occasionally, it is true, a 
public speaker who has not made the English language a study, cap- 
tivates the ears, and moves the hearts of the throng. But such a 
one belongs to the exceptions, rather than the rule. John B. Gough 
learned a language by degradation and misery, produced by strong 
drink. What might he have been, had he studied and fully mastered 
the language wherein he was born ? How many Beechers and Spur- 
geons throughout the land, who live and die unknown, because they 
lack the medium by which to give utterance to the impulses of their 
natures and the breathings of their souls ? Language is the medium 
by which knowledge and discipline are secured to the individual, and 
by which he imparts knowledge to others. The more nearly perfect 
the medium, the more certain and definite the result. 

I have thus hastily alluded to a few of the reasons why the Eng- 
lish language should occupy the first place among branches pursued 
in our schools. Should I now be asked how it should be studied, I 
would answer : Head it ; read it, as you would read Latin ; read it, 
as you would read Greek. In order to read our language it is neces- 
sary to begin with its elements. The characters called letters must 
be known in form and power, before the child or man can use them 
as material in word-building or spelling. 

By spelling is meant, not only the correct use of letters, but sylla- 
bication and pronunciation. I may be considered radical, but I 
believe, yea, I know, that spelling, as thus defined, is quite as impor- 
tant in our language, as in Hebrew, Greek or Latin. Just as soon as 
words are spelled, learners should be led, and if necessary compelled, 
to define them, and immediately use them in some form of correct 
expression. Inasmuch as words are signs of ideas, the thoughts of 
the mind could not be expressed without a knowledge of the meaning 
of the words or signs. 

Indeed, it is difficult to conceive how the mind can have or exer- 
cise thoughts without words. The heart may have feelings, but 
these must pass into thoughts, and some word or words, as sign or 
signs, must be employed to give them expression ; otherwise, these 
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feelings of the heart would remain hidden, and no other heart be 
made to quicken its pulsations by their utterance. 

Words should be studied in their etymology. To facilitate this 
work, Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, Smith's Hand Book of Ety- 
mology, Town's Analysis, and the Latin and Greek languages are 
important helps, indispensable helps, if any thing like perfection is to 
be attained. About one-fifth of the words in common use are from 
the Latin and other foreign tongues, the Latin roots and derivations 
ranking next in importance and amount to Anglo-Saxon roots and 
derivations. The meaning of all the words, heard or read, must be 
known, no less by the hearer or learner than by the speaker or 
teacher, lest the former say to the latter, " You cram these words 
into mine ears against the stomach of my sense." 

It cannot have escaped the notice of any one, that even a single 
word, the definition of which was not known, has broken the chain 
of thought, leaving the listener or reader to feel that he had but par- 
tially read or heard what was presented for his consideration. I 
know of no reason why the pupil should not consult his English dic- 
tionary as carefully as he does his Latin or Greek lexicon. The boy 
studying Latin is seen turning the leaves of his lexicon to search out 
each word, both root and branch. So in Greek, so in all languages 
but the English. 

It is by this close, unwearied study of words in the classic lan- 
guages that the shades of meaning are brought out, and, as before 
intimated, I repeat, that when the words of our language are thus 
studied, when pupils will become radicals, and look out the root and 
the derivations, and what makes derivations, with the same care and 
faithfulness they give to foreign languages, then the intrinsic excel- 
lence of the English language will be seen and appreciated, mental 
discipline secured, and the way opened for the education of our entire 
people. 

It is equally important that words be known in the offices they 
perform, as they are grouped in sentences. All the words of our lan- 
guage may be classed under four principal heads — namers, asserters, 
describers and connectors. These may be divided into subordinate 
classes, as their specific offices may indicate and require. Again, to 
read the language, the laws of sentential structure must be under- 
stood and observed ; this wiU contribute to a knowledge of words in 
their offices. The pupil who would learn our language, must know 
how it is built up. It is necessary to know the laws and customs on 
which it is based, and, knowing, be able to apply them. The pupil 
combining this knowledge and practice, will become interested, will 
understand structure and be able to read. 
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And what shall I more say ? for the time would fail me to tell of 
punctuation, of emphasis, inflections, figures, rhetoric and logic, all 
of which must be known in order to secure perfect reading. The 
same rule and labor applied to the study of the English language 
that are devoted to the study of Latin, would perfect the pupils of 
aU our schools and quality them to read ; and when able to read, they 
are prepared to prosecute with success any branch of study in the 
whole range of English learning. I assert, without fear of contradic- 
tion, that no person reads a sentence or paragraph, unless his mind 
is impressed with precisely the thought or thoughts of the author, 
providing always, that the author had a thought and has expressed 
it. Yery much of what is called reading, is only a parrot way of 
saying words, and if only one-half as much were said over, and that 
half thoroughly read^ more discipline, more intelligence would be 
secured ; besides, a more substantial kind of reading matter would 
be demanded by the people, and cords of trashy, polluting matter 
left to moulder on the shelves, or be committed to the flames. 

The strength of the English language is found in its preponder- 
ating element, the Anglo-Saxon ; its polish and refinement in the 
Latin ; and its classical exactness in the Greek element ; yet the child 
uses the Anglo-Saxon, whether at play in health, or folding its hands 
in death, saying, " Now I lay me down to sleep." The business man, 
the humorist, the satirist uses it. 

The President of the University of Rochester, at the recent com- 
mencement, in his address to the graduating class, used some two 
thousand words, about fourteen hundred of which were Anglo-Saxon. 
He presented solid thought, clearly, impressively, for he always means 
what he says, and says just what he means, calling into requisition 
the Anglo-Saxon when the most impressive. 

This train of thought need not be continued. I close this paper 
with the sentiment, — the English language first^ the English lan- 
guage everywhere^ the English language forever. 
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PERPETUAL FOUNDATIONS. 

By GOLDWIN SMITH, M. A., OxON., 
Professor of English Ck>nstitatioiial History in the Cornell University. 

The number of foundations and benefactions of which this country 
is at present the scene is very remarkable, and is, naturally a sub- 
ject of gratulation. It is a subject of unmixed gratulation so far as 
it is a proof of munificence, public spirit, and the loyal aflTection of 
wealthy citizens for a country which is commonly supposed to be the 
paradise of the poor but the purgatory of the rich. But European 
experience seems to warn us that the exercise of the peculiar powers 
accorded to a founder by the State is liable to peculiar danger and 
must be guarded by legislative precautions in order that what is a 
blessing to this generation may not prove the bane of generations to 
come. 

One after another, in the course of the last three centuries, the 
European nations having been getting rid, at the expense of convul- 
sions, of those great monastic foundations, to the excellence and 
utility of which no man, at the time of their creation, supposed that 
there could be any limit. The first suppression of the monasteries 
was preceded by the suppression of the Order of Templars, on which 
all Christendom had been blindly heaping wealth and privilege, and 
which, having become obsolete and oppressive to society, no legal 
and peaceable mode of terminating its corporate existence and divert- 
ing its funds to more useful purposes being known to the rude jurists 
of that day, was dissolved by a process of sanguinary chicane and 
violence which forms one of the most terrible tragedies of history. 

Turgot describes a founder as one who wishes to make his own 
will eternal, and he is so sensible of the inability of any mortal to 
exercise the foresight which alone could warrant the concession of 
such a power, that he pronounces against all perpetual foundations. 
If the power could only be conceded absolutely and without stringent 
safeguards and correctives, I do not see how this unfavorable sentence 
could be reversed. 

It is obvious that though the benevolence of a founder may be 
unlimited, his intelligence is limited, and that even if he reads 
rightly the needs of the age in which he lives (which not every man 
can do) it is out of his power to read, except in the most general 
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way, the needs of future times. His object, however useful in his 
own day, may become totally obsolete, as has been the case with 
monastic foundations in countries which have subsequently embraced 
Protestantism, with leper hospitals, which met the most terrible 
need of a certain period in sanitary history, and with hospitals for 
inoculation, which have been rendered useless by the introduction of 
vaccination. If his foundation is connected with particular opinions, 
those opinions may be rejected by the reason of mankind or of the 
nation. Two or three of the Colleges of Oxford, including the Col- 
lege which produced Wesley, were founded especially to combat 
Protestantism, then in the condition ot a proscribed and, as the mass 
of the upper classes thought, pestilent and anarchical sect, now the 
religion of the English people. Great legal perplexity was caused 
in England some time ago by the discovery that a large proportion 
of the actual holders of Lady Huntingdon's endowments for Metho- 
dists had in the course of time widely diverged from the tenets 
which it was her object to propagate. The value of the property 
may increase from circumstances which the founder could not con- 
jecture, far beyond his contemplation and out of all proportion to 
the objects of the foundation. In this way a valuable property in 
England became devoted to the purpose of providing a certain num- 
ber of old women with snuff. It would be easy to enumerate many 
other special causes from which the foresight of a founder may fail, 
beside the general inability of men to anticipate those great and 
universal changes through which, looking back upon history, we see 
that society has passed, and, as we conclude, will continue to pass. 

Founders have feelings as well as intellects, and may be misled by 
personal partialities or antipathies. Founders in England have, from 
local partialities, planted institutions in places where they could not 
grow, fondly anticipating, perhaps, a prosperity and a population 
which never came. It is partly owing to miscarriages of this kind 
that we are now obliged to consider the expediency and propriety of 
throwing the property of the endowed schools in each county into a 
common fund with a view to its better distribution. On the other 
hand, the election to one of our Oxford Professorships was tram- 
meled by restrictions arising merely from the personal antipathies 
of the founder. There must have been something, I presume, to 
excite in the mind of the founder of the Girard College a violent 
antipathy to clergymen, the perpetual consecration of which, after 
his death, through the rules of a permanent institution, is ridiculous 
or worse. It can hardly be maintained that the indulgence of this 
prejudice would have been against public policy had the founder been 
alive ; while alive, public policy required that he should be allowed 
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to do as he pleased with his own ; but it is against public policy that 
society should continue to him the indulgence for all ages to come. 

Some foundations are avowedly experiments; experiments the 
success of which is of course confidently anticipated by the founders 
but cannot be insured by them. Such are the Colleges and schools 
which are being founded at the present time for new combinations 
of the subjects of instruction, general and technical ; for the educa- 
tion of women on new principles ; or for the mixed education of the 
sexes. Mr. Mill claims for founders boundless liberty of making 
experiments, however eccentric; and a wide liberty at all events 
ought to be conceded, provided there is an authority to decide when 
the experiment has failed, and to prevent a further waste upon it of 
the fruits of human labor. 

It is easy to say that we may trust to the common sense of a prac- 
tical nation. Common sense only sees common things and within a 
common range of vision. In the middle ages, when intellect was 
torpid and great inducements were required to tempt men to intel- 
lectual exertion, there could be no doubt as to the usefulness of 
foundations intended to draw men from manual labor to intel- 
lectual callings. But the time may come, perhaps it may not be 
far distant, when the dislike of manual labor will be too great, and 
the preference for the intellectual callings too strong ; and when such 
foundations, instead of being useful, will be noxious. These are the 
changes of circumstances, perceptible only on a rather close observa- 
tion of the progress of society, the knowledge of which does not 
arrive to common sense till it is too late. 

The direct object of a foundation may be good, but its indirect 
effects may be bad, and the evil may preponderate. Such is acknowl- 
edged to be the case with Foundling Hospitals, which antecedently 
to experience, were among the most plausible of charities ; such is 
the case with the annual doles of food, clothes or money which are 
so numerous in England, and of which the indirect eflfect has been 
to breed mendicancy and accumulate pauperism, and in some cases to 
raise the rent of houses in the favored, or rather ajfflicted districts, 
to a degree which more than countervailed the dole. It was found 
that the eflTect of the entirely gratuitous education offered by the 
noble foundation of Christ's Hospital was to make parents who 
expected nominations neglect the early education of their children. 

All private foundations are apt to have the effect, to which too 
little attention has been paid, of interfering with the growth of 
national institutions. I am persuaded that in England the existence 
of a certain number of magnificently endowed schools, such as 
Winchester, Eton and Westminster, proud as we naturally are of 
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them, has interfered materially with the growth of a national BjBtem 
of secondary education which would have been far more effective 
than the fortuitous munificence of individual founders. The schools 
themselves, placed by their great endowments above the necessity of 
deferring to public opinion, have been enabled, unreflectingly, to 
maintain an antiquated system of education, which their ascendancy 
has in turn imposed upon the country. Each generation ought to 
know its own needs best, and it is good for each generation, as a 
general rule, to perform its own duties, not to be a pensioner of the 
past. At the time of the dissolution of the monasteries, good men 
desired that their vast funds should be devoted to the foundation of 
schools and other places of public education. Mr. Hallam doubts 
the benefit of such a sudden inundation of schoolmasters. It is 
perhaps also doubtful whether education itself would not have been 
Btifled under this mass of endowments, and whether such entire 
exemption from the necessity of voluntary effort for the future would 
not have had an injurious effect upon the character of the nation. 

The palmary instance in England of the dangers incident to per- 
petual foundations, and of the necessity of providing some antidote 
to the fallibility of founders, is the case of the Colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge. Till lately, each of those colleges was still gov- 
erned by its founder's will, embodied in a code of unalterable stat- 
utes. Most of the codes had been framed in the middle ages, or at 
ti remote period, and, since their composition, all the circumstances, 
academical, ecclesiastical, social and economical, to which they had 
reference, had been changed. No provision was made for modern 
science. Restrictions of birthplace, kinship, profession, which had 
long become utterly obsolete, trammeled the election of the Fellows, 
who having been eleemosynary students in the original foundations, 
had, by a series of events quite unforeseen by the founders, become 
the principal teachers and administrators of the university. The 
general result was that through the bounty of medieval founders, all 
of whom were probably intelligent as well as munificent, and some 
of whom were advanced educational reformers in their day, the 
higher education in England was retarded and paralysed for centu- 
ries. , It would be difficult to estimate the amount of political as 
well as intellectual mischief thus done to the community ; for to the 
want of education among the governing class may be traced much 
of the political evil of the last century. At last the state of things 
became intolerable, and at the instance of a reforming party within 
the Universities, Parliament interposed, and to save the founders of 
colleges from themselves and preserve the main objects of their foun 
dations, swept away the details of their wills. I have no doubt that 
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Parliament did right and as the founders themselves, had they been 
alive, would have done ; and that its action was not discouraging to 
rational munificence is proved by the subsequent increase in the 
number of benefactions. But it caused a good deal of perplexity, 
moral as well as legal, besides costing the Universities themselves an 
internal struggle amounting almost to a convulsion ; and everybody 
was impressed with the necessity of providing some mode of revising 
and readjusting founders' statutes, less violent and equivocal, for the 
future. The authority to sanction changes is, in effect, now vested 
partly in the visitors of colleges, partly in the Privy Council ; and 
it may be safely predicted that the Privy Council will ultimately 
absorb the share at present reserved to the visitors. 

In the course of the discussion, reference was often made to the 
judgment of Mr. Hallam, in the case of the monasteries, as to the 
distinction between private and corporate property, and the degree 
of inviolability attaching to each. " I cannot," says Mr. Hallam, 
" until some broad principle is made more obvious than it ever yet 
has been, do such violence to all common notions on the subject, as 
to attach an equal inviolability to private and corporate property. 
The law of hereditary succession, as ancient and universal as that 
of property itself, the law of testamentary disposition, the comple- 
ment of the former, so long established in most countries as to seem 
a natural right, have invested the individual possessor of the soil 
with such a fictitious immortality, such anticipated enjoyment as it 
were of futurity, that his perpetual ownership could not be limited 
to the term of his own existence without what he would justly feel 
as a real deprivation of property. Nor are the real expectancies of 
children, or other probable heirs, less real possessions, which it is a 
hardship, if not an absolute injury, to defeat. Yet even this heredi- 
tary claim is set aside by the laws of forfeiture which have almost 
everywhere prevailed. But in estates held, as we call it, in mort- 
main, there is no intercommunity, no natural privity of interest, 
between the present possessor and those who may succeed him ; and 
as the former cannot have any pretext for complaint, if, his own 
rights being preserved, the legislature should alter the course of 
transmission after his decease, so neither is any hardship sustained 
by others, unless their succession has been already designated or 
rendered probable. Corporate property therefore appears to stand 
on a very different footing from that of private individuals ; and 
while all infringements of the established privileges of the latter are 
to be sedulously avoided, and held justifiable only by the strongest 
motives of public expediency, we cannot but admit the full right of 
the legislature to new-mould and regulate the former, in all that does 
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not involve existing interests, upon far slighter reasons of conven- 
ience." Since the University Reform Acts this may be said to be 
the recognized principle of British legislation. 

In estimating the rights and responsibilities of the State, we must 
bear in mind that in the natural course of things, a founder could 
control his property only during his own lifetime and for such an 
additional period as would be covered by the operation of his private 
will. Thenceforth it is the State which, by a special act embodied 
in the charter, withdraws the property from general circulation and 
from the wealth of the community to dedicate it to the fulfillment 
of the founder's wishes and the perpetuation of his fame. The British 
legislature exempted from the University Reform Acts all found- 
ations and benefactions bearing date within the last fifty years, a 
period which nearly measures at once the utmost foresight of a 
founder and the utmost operation of his private will. 

It is obviously much better, however, to prevent the occurrence of 
any questions of this kind by caution on the part of the State in 
ratifying perpetual foundations, and when they are ratified, by 
making proper provision, with the concurrence of the founder him- 
self, for the revision, from time to time, of all the rules and subordi- 
nate details of the foundation, with a view to the fulfillment of its 
main object. The proverb tells us not to look in the mouth of a gift 
horse ; but this is the case of a gift horse for which we are to find 
stall and provender forever, and which, if we do not take care what 
we are about, may do infinite mischief besides. Foundations bearing 
upon them the stamp of mere caprice or selfwill, or intended 
to perpetuate particular opinions independently of reason and con- 
viction, should not be permitted at all: the natural infiuence of 
wealth in these directions is great enough already without investing 
it with artificial powers. In all cases the subject of foundations 
should be regulated by an article in the code of the nation, enumer- 
ating the general objects for which charters may be granted, such as 
education, or the relief of distress, sickness, or infirmity ; and every 
founder should be required to submit all his subordinate regulations 
to revision after his death, by an authority appointed by the State. 
No rational munificence will be discouraged by this policy, and to 
encourage irrational munificence cannot be the aim of any nation. 
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JOHN AUGUSTUS NICHOLS, LL.D., 

Late Professor of Kized Kathematios in the College of the City of New York. 

Bt professor ADOLPH WERNER, 
Of the same College. 

John Augustus Mchols was born in Monmouth county, N. J., on 
the 14th of September, 1822. He received his first instruction in 
the ordinary private schools of the city of New York. After his 
father's death in 1836, he was employed in a stereotype foundry. 
Here he attracted the attention of Professor Charles Davies. The 
professor received him into his family, and, besides affording 
him general facilities for study, gave him his own unsurpassed 
instruction in mathematics. This was a happy time, indeed, in Pro- 
fessor Nichols' life ; until his last days he remembered with pleasure 
and spoke with enthusiasm of the early morning hours, when he, an 
only pupil, demonstrated to his beloved teacher the theorems of 
geometry at the blackboard of one of the recitation rooms of the 
Military Academy at West Point. Soon Mr. Nichols was sent to 
the preparatory military school of Captain Kinsley, in which school 
he afterwards became an assistant teacher. But the golden morning 
lessons were kept up for a long while. A cadetship which Professor 
Davies procured for him, Mr. Nichols, acting in accordance with his 
mother's wishes, did not accept. Giving up his position in Captain 
Kinsley's school, he entered as bookkeeper and general clerk into 
the service of the publishing house of Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co., 
following them from Hartford to Philadelphia, and thence to New 
York. His love for study continued unabated ; he devoted his even- 
ings to the mathematics and English literature. After some years he 
decided to exchange the life of business for one more purely intellectual. 
He left Messrs. Barnes & Co., and, after qualifying himself for the 
teacher's work by an attendance at the Normal School in New York 
city, he sought and obtained a position in one of our public schools. 
He was appointed a tutor in the Free Academy, now the College, of 
the City of New York, in the year 1851. In April, 1852, he received 
the appointment of professor of mathematics in a college just estab- 
lished at Cleveland, Ohio ; but returned to New York before the fall 
of the same year, having been chosen to succeed General (tlien Lieu- 
tenant) Franklin, as professor of Natural Philosophy in the Free 
Academy. In the fall of 1857, the scheme of studies and professor- 
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ships in the Free Academy was altered, and the department of Civil 
Engineering was added to that of Natural Philosophy, and the en- 
larged department, called the Department of Mixed Mathematics, 
was entrusted to Professor Nichols. During the war the subjects 
of Field Fortifications, and of Ordnance and Gunnery were added to 
the many studies already comprised in his department ; and in all, 
his teaching was singularly thorough and brilliant. With such 
interruptions as were caused by the disease — consumption — that 
finally overcame him, he continued to discharge the duties of his 
professorship until his death, on the 27th of November, 1868, in his 
forty-seventh year. 

He received the honorary degree of Master of Arts from Hobart 
College, and of Doctor of Laws from Kenyon College. 

In the year 1851, he was married to Jane Gorham, of Poultney, 
Vermont ; she, and an only child, survive him. Whoever knew Pro- 
fessor Nichols, and whoever shall believe the justness of the estimate 
of his character, which I propose to give, can form an opinion of what 
he was as husband and father. 

This estimate of the character and ability of Professor Nichols — I 
wish some one might have attempted it who is not under the restraint 
that lies upon me. I would be just to his clear and powerful intel- 
lect ; his studiousness ; his earnest, lucid, and therefore impressive 
teaching ; his noble conception of the dignity of science and of the 
work of education ; his devotion to his college ; the patience, affa- 
bility and sympathy with his students which won their respect and 
affection ; his strict integrity and high honor ; his entire freedom 
from pretense in all its forms; his considerateness ; his generous 
appreciation of others : yet I must speak guardedly, lest my long 
and, toward the close, very intimate acquaintance with him — the 
great debt of gratitude which I owe him, and the admiration which 
I feel for him lead me into what to others might seem exaggeration. 

Professor Nichols had, undoubtedly, an intellect of very high order. 
He understood the philosophy of mathematical science. But his apti- 
tude for general philosophy, for history and for literature was equally 
great : had his mind been especially directed and his life devoted to 
such studies, he would have been as learned and able in them as he was 
in the Pure and Applied Mathematics. As it was, his historical in- 
formation and his acquaintance with literature were large and correct ; 
and though he could not boast of metaphysic lore, he had read the great 
books of the great writers. As he grew older, he sympathized more 
and more with the liberal thinkers of Europe. His love of poetry 
was intense ; his memory retentive. He quoted most aptly, not un- 
frequently, long passages which he had not looked at for years. 
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Indeed he got more out of a book, and kept more of what he got, 
than most men — ye8, most scholars. And in his getting, he got not 
only knowledge, but wisdom. His mind was thoroughly trained, so 
that it had acquired a scientific, I may say, a judicial cast and dis- 
position. He never went to work awkwardly ; never worked hur- 
riedly. He never formed an opinion rashly ; nor was he ever dog- 
matic, however strong his conviction might be. When a new 
question was presented to him, he approached it without prejudice 
or bias ; and if it involved difficulties, he would state with simplicity 
that he was not prepared to form or give judgment. If the question 
was asked by a pupil or friend, if it fell within his department or 
related to the college, he would give it conscientious study, and 
return a reasoned answer. 

That he was careful in the preparation of his lessons scarcely needs 
mentioning ; it may, however, be well to state that he carried this 
care and conscientiousness so far, that he never gave his classes a 
problem to solve or a drawing to do, which he had not first done 
himself; not in general terms or in outline, but definitely, accurately 
and completely, as he expected his best scholars to do their work. 

He was equally systematic in all his reading and study ; and the 
amount he accomplished by methodical, patient, continuous work 
from day to day was truly astonishing, even in the last years of his 
life, when he dared not strain his mind, but, with the aid of bodily 
exercise and rest, was fighting the fight of philosophical cheerfulness 
and strong will against his hereditary foe. 

To Professor Nichols, study, knowledge, work, culture, were reali- 
ties. In his class-room and outside the college, he upheld nobly the 
rights and claims of mind. Calm as he usually was, a genuine anger 
would, at times, possess him in the presence of frivolous young men 
who could not perceive the real grandeur of thought. Would there 
were more such noble wrath among us I equanimity may be carried 
too far. 

While his department included what are popularly known as 
practical studies, he was uncompromisingly opposed to the so-called 
practical way of pursuing them. He contemned the superficial, 
unintelligent acquisition of facts and rules upon authority ; and 
insisted upon fundamental, theoretical instruction in college. His 
opinions upon this subject were given so well in the paper which he 
read before this Convocation last year, that I cannot do better than 
quote them : 

u * * * J ijayQ endeavored to show, 1st. That there can be no 
thorough, wide-spread, and permanent instruction in special prac- 
tical studies, in this country, till there are institutions where the 
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"highest knowledge is pursued for its own sake ; and thus the grand 
abstract principles, of which the arts of life are but particular exam- 
ples, come to be the possession of a body of men, diffused through- 
out the community, who can enlighten and guide public opinion, 
and determine the subjects, extent and methods of the special courses. 
2d. That, therefore, in this country, at this time, the first and most 
pressing want of the community is the highest intellectual education. 
3d. That there should be a time in the college course when the stu- 
dent should be required to adopt, and reason from principles of the 
widest generality, the evidence for which is drawn from his own 
experience and knowledge. * * * " 

In accordance with this last opinion, shared by President Webster, 
the Junior class of our college have pursued the study of Mechanics 
analytically, as a system evolved from a few general suppositions 
and principles. 

The solidity of Professor Nichols' knowledge, his earnestness, fair- 
ness and modesty were very generally appreciated. The Teachers' 
Association of the City of New York, which he joined in the year 
1861, elected him its vice-president the next year, and president for 
the three years following, until his increasing ill health compelled 
him to decline a re-election. The Executive Committee of our Board 
of Trustees granted him leave of absence twice, each time for a 
whole academic year, and both times paid him full salary. 

It is diflScult to judge, as it is impossible to verify, what a man 
would have done under circumstances different from those which 
actually determined his life. I must think, that even in the enjoy- 
ment of health and with longer life, Professor Nichols would not 
have written much. He did write but very little, yet he could 
write. I do not know how readily or slowly he wrote, whether he 
corrected much or little; but when his lecture or essay was finished, 
the style was simple, clear and direct, and the language English. 
He possessed the rare accomplishment of correctness. Of all this, 
the members of this Convocation have judged, or may judge, for 
themselves from the two papers which Professor Nichols read before 
the Convocation ; the one, last year, upon " The Department of 
Mixed Mathematics in the College of the City of New York," and 
the other in 1864, upon " The importance of Drawing as a branch 
of college education." A paper upon " The nature and utility of 
the Calculus," read before the Teachers' Association of New York, 
lives, in the memory of those who heard it, as altogether the most 
luminous exposition of the principles and power of that science 
which they have ever had. While in Europe in 1859-60 (during his 
first absence from college), he wrote a number of most interesting 

[Uk. Cont.— 13.1 
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letters, which were published in the Evening Post newspaper. A 
few lectures prepared for the classes in college complete the cata- 
logue of the written work he has left behind him. 

But his pupils, his colleagues and all his friends will long treasure 
the memory of his life, a life so intelligent, so rich and so noble. 
To students the moral of this life is most valuable. He justified a 
rare generosity and friendship ; and by justifying, better even than 
by his gratitude, requited them. Through life he remained faithful, 
in his heart as well as in his profession, to his early preference of 
wisdom to wealth. He was not a genius, he did not attain to prin- 
ciples and results by intuition ; but by serious, unremitted study he 
acquired knowledge and cultivation, and increased largely the native 
powers of his mind. 
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In addition to the foregoing memorials of thp late Simeon Benja- 
min and Professor Nichols, sketches of members of the Convocation 
whose decease occurred during the year 1868-9, have been furnished, 
as follows : 

Begent Isaac Parks, D. D. 

Died at Whitehall, K Y., April 15, 1869, Rev. Isaac Parks, D. D., 
in the 66th year of his age. 

Dr. Parks had for thirty-five years been a laborious and successful 
gospel minister, occupying many and responsible stations in the con- 
ferences of the Methodist Episcopal Church, twice having been elected 
by his brethren to represent them in the highest legislative council 
of his denomination. For nine years he had borne the office of Pre- 
siding Elder, evincing rare executive ability. Graduated from the 
common schools of the State, and devoting the first years of his 
young manhood to teaching in them, he was always an ardent friend 
of popular education, and profoundly sympathized with all generous 
reforms which looked toward the enlightenment and elevation of the 
masses. His able pulpit and platform addresses made for him an 
enviable reputation beyond the pale of his own church ; and Union 
College, in conferring upon him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, but confirmed the popular estimate of his worthy and use- 
ful public life. In 1857, he was elected a Regent of the University 
of New York, and, despite tlie exhausting demands of his profession, 
he has given many days of loving service to promote the welfare of 
the academies of the State, to not a few of which he has been a 
frequent and welcome visitor. Solicited by the people of Washing- 
ton county to allow his name to be presented for the office of School 
Commissioner, he was elected to that office, and most acceptably 
filled it. This double service, however, had overtasked his powers. 
In the midst of his too multiplied labors paralysis fell upon him. 
He had closed his last quarterly conference, and reached out his 
hands to pronounce the apostolic benediction, when the fell summons 
came: those gracious words of blessing were his last intelligible 
utterance. 

His brethren, in their annual conference assembled, received the 
announcement of his sudden death with profound emotion. 
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A deputation of the conference attended his funeral at White- 
hall, and devout men bore him to his last resting place, sorrowing. 



Alden March, M. D., LL. D. 

Dr. Alden March was a native of Sutton, "Worcester county, 
Mass. He was born in 1795, and in September of this year would 
have been seventy-four years of age. 

His father was a farmer of intelligence and integrity, and all of 
Dr. March's early life was spent upon the farm, engaged in the ordi- 
nary labors of farm work. His early education was acquired at the 
district school, with the exception of a few months at the academy 
at Monson, Mass. He attended medical lectures at Boston and 
Providence, and pursued the study of his profession with a brother, 
who had served in the army of the United States during the \^ar of 
1812. He graduated at the medical school connected with Brown's 
University, in 1820, and immediately removed to this State. For a 
few months he taught school at Cambridge, Washington county, 
where an elder brother resided. 

In the winter of 1820, he removed to this city, and commenced 
the practice of medicine with Dr. John Willard, an eminent phy- 
sician, who died more than a third of a century ago. 

In 1821, Dr. March commenced a course of dissections and de- 
monstrations, in this city, to a small class of medical students and 
young physicians. His rooms were in Montgomery street, in a small 
wooden building, where the Bethel church now stands. 

At that time there was a strong prejudice against the dissection 
of the human body, and Dr. March was obliged to make the journey 
to Boston overland, in a private carriage, to procure subjects for 
dissection. 

He made his first journey alone, in an open wagon, in winter ; 
and, having procured his material, with the aid of a fellow-student 
in Boston, he returned over the mountains, and as he reached the 
city was nearly lost in the floating ice of the Hudson, which suddenly 
broke up by a freshet. 

Such an enterprise would be deemed quite too formidable at the 
present day. These lectures were continued without interruption, 
except for a single term, during every winter, until the establishment 
of the Medical College in this city, in 1838. 

In 1824, Dr. March, having acquired much celebrity as an anato- 
mist and surgeon, was appointed Professor of Anatomy and Physi- 
ology in the Vermont Academy of Medicine, at Castleton. He held 
this office, with distinguished ability and success, ten years, delivering 
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at the same time his regular course in Albany, to a constantly in 
creasing class of medical students. 

He resigned his professorship at Castleton in 1834, his surgical 
business having increased to such an extent as to occupy his wholo 
time and attention. 

As early as 1829, he delivered a public lecture on the " Propriety 
of establishing a Medical College and Hospital in Albany." In 
regard to the hospital, we quote his words as follows : 

" We have a population of 20,000, of which many are destitute 
and friendless foreigners, dependent upon public charity for relief. 
One of the advantages that might be expected from the establishment 
of a hospital and college in this city would be to elevate the charac- 
ter of the profession, and to keep up with the improvements of the 
day. I cannot close without expressing the hope, that the eifort now 
making by the friends of science and learning will be continued, and 
rewarded with success ; that before long our city will boast of a well- 
conducted medical college and hospital ; institutions favorable alike 
to the interests of science and humanity." 

These prophetic words were spoken forty years ago, and ten years 
of persistent effort passed away, during which he petitioned every 
Legislature for an act of incorporation before his sanguine and long- 
deferred hope was fully realized. 

I have said that during one winter his course of lectures was 
abandoned. It is but proper to state that this was in consequence 
of his stout heart faltering before the many obstacles presented, and 
had he not received new courage from one who is yet among us, 
the Albany Medical College might never have been established. In 
1838, his student. Dr. Armsby, who succeeded him at Castleton as 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology, and who had been long asso- 
ciated with him as partner and lecturer in this city, relinquished his 
chair in Vermont, and devoted his whole time to aid Dr. March in 
establishing the Albany Medical College. 

Dr. March being, at this time, fully occupied with practice, 
the labor of raising the necessary funds to fit up the building, and 
to make and arrange a Museum of Anatomy, devolved chiefly on 
Dr. Armsby. 

But Dr. March's eminence as a surgeon was mainly instrumental 
in attracting students to this new field of learning. His reputation 
as the most skillful and practical anatomist at this time had become 
widely extended. This was now destined to be followed by a like 
brilliant career as a teacher of surgery. 

It was a part of the plan to make the Medical College the nucleus 
of a State University at the capital, with departments of Medicine 
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Law, Science and the Indastrial arts. "With eflScient co-operation 
here, in this city, the plan could long since have been successfully 
consummated. 

Dr. March was the first to establish and inaugurate in this country 
the admirable system of College cliniques, in which the poor received 
gratuitous medical and surgical aid by applying at certain hours at 
the College. 

Many thousands have thus shared in his beneficent charity, while 
the profession and the public have enjoyed most desirable advantages. 

Since the successful establishment of our Medical College, Dr. 
March has been connected and identified with nearly every public 
enterprise that has been undertaken for the benefit of Albany. 

His professional fame has extended throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. In surgery, he has had few equals, perhaps 
no superior. This is the universal expression of his compeers, the 
profession and the public. For nearly forty years his name has 
been a household word in our city, and over the State and country. 
He has probably performed more bold and formidable surgical opera- 
tions, in private practice, than any other American surgeon. 

Dr. March made several trips to Europe, visiting the most cele- 
brated medical es^blishments of the old world, and gathering from 
every source rich material with which to illustrate his instructions 
and benefit the profession. 

He was eminently a man of progress, and kept himself thoroughly 
posted in all the improvements of the day. He examined candidly 
every new theory and practice, and judged of each impartially. 
Dr. March was elected to the several offices of President of the 
Albany County Medical Society, of the State Medical Society and 
of the American Medical Association ; the highest medical honors 
conferred upon the members of our profession. During his earlier 
life the degree of A. M. was several times conferred upon him by 
literary institutions, and a few years ago Williams College, in his 
native State, conferred the degree of LL. D. 

He was open, frank and generous, true, sincere and faithful in all 
the relations of life. He was an honest man, an ardent patriot, and 
a devoted Christian. At his death, our city was shrouded in gloom ; 
at his funeral, our streets were filled with mourners, as they had sel- 
dom before been filled. The beauty, the purity, the nobleness of 
his character, will form an enduring monument to his memory, and 
places before us an example worthy of all emulation. 
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John J. Owen, D. D., LI1.D., Vioe-Fresident of the College of the City 

of New York. 

John Jason Owen was born in the village of Kingsboro, N. Y,, in 
August, 1803. His early life, and the manner in which he was 
directed to the pursuit of liberal study, were like those of many 
American students who have risen ficom obscurity to eminent useful- 
ness and honor. The influence of his good and learned pastor, Eev. 
Dr. Tale, of Kingsboro, both induced and prepared him to enter 
upon a course of education. He was fitted for college at Middle- 
bury Academy, in Vermont, and graduated at Middlebury College in 
1828, ranking among the highest in his class. The case of Dr. Owen 
who finished his collegiate studies in his twenty-fifth year, cannot be 
cited as an example of the benefits of precocious graduation. 

During his college course he was obliged to employ portions of 
his time in teaching, as a means of support ; and the toil and struggle 
through which his own success was gained, inspired him with a life- 
long sympathy for young men seeking education in the face of pov- 
erty and labor. 

To his Alma Mater, his affection was deep and constant : he was 
the President of its Alumni Association at the time of his death, and 
was at one time tendered a professorship therein. 

Immediately after leaving college, he entered Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, and in 1831 was ordained to the gospel ministry in the 
city of New York. He was not, however, at any time settled over 
a church ; as, from the beginning of his career, the cause of educa- 
tion, especially in preparation for the ministry, seems to have been 
his chosen field. 

The American Education Society, which has for its object the 
assistance of young men who design to become preachers of the gos- 
pel, early attracted his peculiar interest. Elias Cornelius, one of 
the leading men in that society, acquired great influence over young 
Owen during his theological course, and infused into his mind much 
of his own zeal. The Presbyterian Education Society was a branch 
of the American, and Dr. Owen soon became Secretary of this asso- 
ciation, and remained such for several years. He then became Prin- 
cipal of the Cornelius Institute, which was established for the purpose 
of educating young men having the ministry in view. 

From this position Dr. Owen was called, on the organization of 
the New York Free Academy, in 1848, to the professorship of Greek 
and Latin in that institution. This place he filled most acceptably 
until the time of his death ; and his name has become inseparably 
connected, both as Professor and Vice-President, with the history 
and progress of this institution. In the accomplishment of the 
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change by which the Free Academy was chartered as a College, Dr. 
Owen took a deep interest. 

It was daring these years of his more public educational labors, 
that he received the honorary degrees of Doctor of Divinity and 
Doctor of Laws, the former from the University of the City of New 
York, and the latter from his Alma Mater. 

Dr. Owen's peculiar interest in the classics was directed toward 
the Greek language, especially in its relation to the gospel. This 
particular tendency he imbibed to a great extent from his instructor, 
Dr. Moses Stuart, of Andover. His editions of the Greek classics, 
comprising the Greek Reader ; the Odyssey and Iliad ; the Anabasis ; 
Thucydides ; and the Acts of the Apostles ; are too well known to 
need special mention here. 

It was to the New Testament Greek that his ripest years were 
devoted. I quote from the admirable funeral address of Dr. Adams, 
of New York, to which I am indebted for many of the facts of Dr. 
Owen's history, the following words: 

" The studies to which he addressed himself with the greatest 
ardor, delight and success, in the latter portions of his life, were his 
Commentaries upon the New Testament. He had already published 
three volumes — two upon the Synoptical Gospels, and one upon the 
Gospel of John. In these studies he revelled with boundless satis- 
faction. To these he gave his best thoughts, his most earnest and 
prayerful studies. They deserve the highest praise. They give to 
us, in a compendious form, the results of thebest Christian criticism. 
They are distinguished by sound judgment, solid sense, and an excel- 
lent'christian spirit. They may well be recommended to our churches 
and schools, and to all who are inquiring for the best helps in read- 
ing the New Testament." 

Of the character and influence of Dr. Owen as a teacher, much 
might be said did the limits of this notice permit. He was a man 
whose power over his students arose from his character. He was 
not what is called a disciplinarian ; but the order of his classes was 
the expression of deference to his known and honored worth. The 
College of the City of New York has very large and very heteroge- 
neous classes, gathered from the pupils of the public schools. Pecu- 
liar skill and power are, therefore, necessary in the management of 
this institution ; but I was greatly struck by the remark of one of 
Dr. Owen's former pupils, that " he was such a good man," and the 
students felt such a respect for him, that none could be found " mean 
enough to annoy him" by misconduct. A rare tribute indeed, is 
this, to the character of Dr. Owen, and to the power of such a char- 
acter in moulding and controlling the most varied minds. His was 
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a very precious inflaence in the position he so long held, and many 
will hereafter look back and bless his memory. 

Some two years before his death. Dr. Owen began, for the first 
time in his long life, to fail in health, and was for a while laid aside 
from his work in the College. Partial recovery enabled him to 
resume these labors, and held out to him the greatly cherished 
hope of completing the Commentaries on which he was so earnestly 
engaged. But this hope was not to be realized ; for he was again 
laid aside by a painful illness, which finally conquered his strong and 
vigorous frame. 

From the record of his life, we might anticipate the fact that " the 
end of that man was peace." On the Sabbath day, April 17th, 1869, 
he passed away : at the last moment his feeble tongue was enabled 
to utter parting words of faith and joy in that Gospel which had been 
the trust and glory of his life. 



Qeorge Benjamin Miller, D. D. 
Dr. Miller, an eminent divine of the Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
was born of Moravian parentage, at Emmaus, Lehigh county, Penn., 
June 10, 1795. His father, Rev. George G. Miller, was a native of 
Germany, and immigrated to this country at an early period in our 
history. His mother was of French extraction, belonging to a 
Huguenot family, who had fied from persecution to the western 
hemisphere. At eight years of age, young George was sent to a 
classical school at Nazareth. Here he remained till he was sixteen, 
when he removed to Philadelphia, and engaged for a season in the 
business of teaching. Subsequently, he found employment in a 
mercantile house. But having no taste for this kind of work, he 
resumed his literary pursuits. In 1812, he became associated with 
Rev. Dr. Hazelius, in an academy, at New Germantown, N. T. In 
the year 1818, he entered upon his labors in the gospel ministry, 
having been licensed to preach by the Ministerium of New 
York. He received and accepted a call to Canajoharie, N. Y., where 
he faithfully and successfully labored for nine years. During his resi- 
dence at this place he established a classical school, the duties of 
which he performed in connection with his pastoral work. In 
1827, he was again associated with the venerable Dr. Hazelius, as 
instructor in Hartwick Seminary, Otsego county, N. Y. In 1830, 
he was appointed principal and professor of theology ; Dr. H. hav- 
ing resigned and accepted a call to the Theological Seminary at 
Gettysburg, Penn. With the exception of five years spent at Dans- 

14 
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ville, N. Y., Dr. Miller's connection with Hartwick Seminary con- 
tinued till his death. His time and energies were assiduously devoted 
to preparing young men for college, and qualifying candidates for the 
christian ministry. He laid his armor off, and passed peacefully to 
his rest, April 5, 1869. 

Dr. Miller possessed unusual gifts. His natural endowments were 
developed by a high degree of culture, and sanctified by the grace 
of God. He was a man of acute and discriminating intellect, origi- 
nal and independent thought, and was distinguished for his extensive 
erudition and enlarged experience. As a scholar, he had few supe- 
riors. He was a fine theologian ; a profound Hebraist, his knowl- 
edge of the ancient classics was thorough and critical ; he spoke the 
German and French with great facility, and wrote his vernacular 
with great accuracy and clearness. He was distinguished not only 
for his learning, but for his eminently practical character, his untir- 
ing industry, his generous, affectionate, and gentle disposition, his 
exalted moral worth. His life was that of an earnest christian, 
adorned by many virtues, and unsullied by a single stain. He was 
a bright and shining light. His services will be gratefully remem- 
bered, his memory cherished, and the influence of his labors will 
long continue to be felt. 



Bay. James M. Smeallie, A. H. 

Mr. Smeallie was born in the town of Princetown, Schenectady 
county, N. Y., June 12, 1820. He entered upon a course of study 
at the academy in Cambridge, Washington county, which he after- 
wards pursued at Union College, Schenectady, from which he gradu- 
ated as a member of the class of 1847. 

Having afterwards completed a course of study at the Theological 
Seminary, in Cannonsburgh, Pa., he was licensed to preach the gos- 
pel by the Presbytery of Albany, June 20, 1850, and being under 
appointment from the Board of Home Missions, to labor for the year 
in the State of Michigan, he was, in accordance with the recom- 
mendation of the Synod, at the same time, ordained to the oflice of 
the gospel ministry. 

During the first year of his labors in this field, he received a call 
from the congregations of Troy and Southfield, in Oakland county, 
Michigan, which he accepted. He entered upon the duties of this 
charge during the summer of the following year, and remained in 
this field, in all, as missionary and pastor, about ten years. 

During the two last years of that time, in addition to his pastoral 
duties, he was superintendent of the public schools in the township, 
and principal of a select school in the town where he lived. 
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Having resigned his charge in Michigan, he shortly afterwards 
I'eceived and accepted a call from the congregation of North Kort- 
right, in Delaware county, N. T., and was installed as their pastor 
February 19, 1861. He labored in this congregation with much 
acceptance and marked success until February, 1867, at which time, 
on account of the sudden death of his brother, the late Eev. Peter 
Smeallie, principal of Andes Collegiate Institute, he was solicited, 
and finally consented to take charge of the school. 

In the spring of 1868, the congregation at Cabin Hill made out a 
call for him to become their pastor, and after long and serious delib- 
eration in regard to duty, felt called upon to accept, and was installed 
as their pastor on the fourth of June, 1868. He still retained the 
position of principal of the institute, which had continued to pros- 
per under his supervision, and which he regarded as aflfbrding him an 
enlarged field of usefulness, while the duties which it devolved upon 
him did not interfere materially with those of his new pastoral 
charge. 

But, as his brother had been, he was suddenly stricken by death 
in the prime of life, and in the midst of extensive usefulness. He 
died after a week's illness, on the 7th of September, 1868. 

His death occasioned a deep-felt and universal feeling of sorrow, 
not only among the members of the congregations of which he had 
been pastor, and of the school of which he was principal, but through- 
out the entire community. 

If to be missed at death, to leave a space which it is universally 
felt cannot be readily supplied, may be regarded as an evidence of 
worth and usefulness, the subject of this sketch had this testimony 
in a very marked degree. 

He possessed those qualities of mind and heart which served to 
secure the esteem and regard of all with whom he associated, and by 
which he was peculiarly fitted for usefulness as a minister of the 
gospel and as an instructor of youth. 



Miss Hannah XTpham. 

Miss Hannah TTpham was the daughter of Rev. Timothy Upham, 
who was a graduate from Harvard College, in 1768, and who after- 
ward became pastor of the Congregational Church at Deerfield, 
N. H., where he remained until 1811. 

Miss TJpham was bom in Deerfield, July, 1789. She was left 
motherless at a very early age, and consequently her father became 
her guide, companion and teacher, and in his society she early learned 
to prize those books which were of greatest interest to him. Thus, 
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gradually, were developed those intellectual traits which, in later 
years, made her so successful as a teacher. She began her life work 
first in connection with a school at Belleville, Mass., about 1820, 
after which she taught at Newburyport. Wishing to prepare herself 
for greater usefulness as a teacher, she passed a year in a French 
family in Boston, with a view of studying the French, Italian and 
German languages. It was while in this family that she was 
visited by a committee of gentlemen from Canandaigua (the late 
Hon. Francis Granger, whose death followed hers by a single week), 
seeking a teacher for the Ontario Female Seminary. She accepted 
the position and became its principal in 1830, — and for eighteen 
years she managed the Institution with eminent success. After 
resigning her charge in 1848, she lived for a few years with her 
brother. General Upham, of Charlestown, Mass., but upon his death 
she made her home with a niece in Canandaigua, who had been 
associated with her in the seminary. It was here, in the midst of 
her friends, whom the ties of eighteen years had made very dear to 
her, that she spent the remaining years of her life. She died August 
20, 1868, aged above 80 years. In conformity with her request, her 
remains were taken to the family cemetery at Portsmouth, N. H., to 
be laid by the side of other loved ones of her family. 

Miss Upham was a woman of rare gifts. With great strength of 
mind, the most thorough culture, and the acuteness of a logician, 
there was a most delicate refinement, and the sweet simplicity of a 
child. As a teacher, she wonderfully impressed herself upon her 
pupils, or rather, she reproduced herself in them. She moulded 
their characters, and planted in their hearts seeds of spiritual life, 
which have blossomed and borne fruit in countless christian homes ; 
and even when the infirmities of old age gathered upon her, she 
wore upon her brow that coronet of tranquil joys accorded only to 
those whose life and being have been consecrated to the Lord. Her 
ruling principle was love. Every pupil was to her as a child of her 
affections ; and to fit her for christian usefulness was her most earnest 
endeavor. Her school was a delightful family — many, very many 
of whose members have already, with her, entered into that divine 
joy to which she led them. 

" And I heard a voice from heaven, saying. Write, Blessed are the 
dead that die in the Lord from henceforth : Yea, saith the spirit, 
that they may rest from their labors ; and their works do follow them.'' 



Lorenzo Parsons, of Westfield, TS, T. 
Lorenzo Parsons was born in Utica, N. Y., in 1806 ; was fitted for 
the sophomore class at Cortland Academy, and was graduate 1 from 
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Hamilton College in the class of 1833. He held the position of 
principal of Springville Academy, in Erie county, about four years. 
From 1837 to 1841, he was principal of the Westfield academy. 
From 1841 to 1846, he was superintendent of schools for Chautauqua 
county, a position for which he was well fitted by his success as a 
teacher and his deep interest in the cause of education. 

During the last twenty years of his life, Mr. Parsons was engaged 
in business, in Westfield, where he died, February 4, 1866. He was 
a man of enlarged culture, and his death was a severe loss to the 
county of Chautauqua. 



John Gk>ddard Hinckley, of Westfield, N. Y. 
John Goddard Hinckley, of Puritan ancestry, was bom in Buck- 
land, Mass., August 27, 1809, and in early youth removed with his 
parents to Chautauqua county, N. T. He was graduated from Ham- 
iltion College in 1834. He was one of the founders, and the first 
principal, of Westfield academy, which he aided, by his wise counsel 
and liberality as a trustee, many years after he retired from the work 
of a teacher. As a well-read and conscientious lawyer, Mr. Hinck- 
ley gained a lai^e practice, and was honored with many responsible 
trusts. He died in Westfield, JN". Y., March 6, 1869. 



Francis Elihu Dakin, of Freeport, 111. 

Francis Elihu Dakin, was bom in Utica, N. Y., December 13, 
1828. Soon after his graduation, in 1851, he entered upon a special 
course in chemistry with Professor Silliman, of Yale college. From 
New Haven he went to Germany, to complete his scientific studies 
at the University of Gottingen. He was called home by the sud' 
den death of his father, and soon after, was appointed professor of 
natural philosophy and chemistry, in the New York State Normal 
School, at Albany. He resigned this post in February, 1854, and 
removed to Freeport, 111., where he died December 25, 1868. 

Wherever known, Mr. Dakin was sincerely esteemed for his unas- 
suming worth and thorough attainments in his chosen field of study. 
He expressed his filial attachment to Hamilton College by bequeath- 
ing to its laboratory and library, the most valuable of his chemical 
apparatus and chemical works. 



Charles Mortimer Davis, of IJtica, TX. Y. 
Charles Mortimer Davis was bora in Sennett, N. T., July 6, 1838. 
He fitted for sophomore year at the Auburn Academy, and was 
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graduated from Hamilton College with two of its highest honors, in 
1861. After leaving college, he was a teacher for two years in the 
Auburn Academy, and for a shorter period in the Oneida Seminary. 
During the autumn and winter of 1863-4, he assisted Principal 
Warren Higley, of the Cayuga Lake Academy, at Aurora. In April, 
1864, he accepted a place on the editorial staff of the Utica Morn- 
ing Herald. His thorough scholarship, keenness of analysis, free- 
dom from prejudice, and ready use of all past studies, made him at 
home, and successful in doing the work of an editor and literary 
critic. Worn out by devotion to the duties of his profession, he 
died at Sennett, August 5, 1868. It were not easy to tell whether 
Mr. Davis was better adapted to the work of a teacher or that of an 
editor. He never lost his interest in the young who had been 
instructed in his classes. To one of his former pupils, who was 
about to become himself a teacher, he wrote the following good 
advice : 

'^ I should say that the prime requisites for success in teaching, are 
Belf -control^ patience^ courage cmd perseverance. Learn to govern 
yourself completely. Never reply to a pupil hastily. Never appear 
to be weak, by displaying passion or prejudice. Avoid getting in 
the way of repeating over and over a matter of information. Do 
not despair because pupils are slow to learn. Do not remember 
against them unkind or thoughtless expressions. Always treat them 
as equals and friends. Make them feel that you are particularly 
interested in their welfare ; and in order to make them feel so, you 
must yourself feel so. Above all, be bound to succeed. Throw all 
your strength and faculties into your work. Be cheerful, be brave, 
patient, and earnest ; be a man and a gentleman in your dealings 
with pupils and patrons, and all will be well." 



James £. Fomfiret, M. D. 

Dr. Pomfret was born in Preston, Lancastershire, England, March 
26th, 1826. He was educated in an Episcopal school. His father 
died when he was about fourteen years of age. About two years later, 
he came to America with his mother and several brothers and sisters, 
and first settled in Lowell, Mass. 

He b^an to preach at an early age, probably about twenty, and at 
nearly the same time to study medicine, perhaps more from a love of 
knowledge than any expectation of ever practicing the profession, and 
only devoted what time he could snatch from his other duties as preach- 
er and editor, for he was for some years editor of one or more papers. 

He came to Haverhill in November, 1853, as pastor of the Sunmier 
Street church. In December, 1854, he was dismissed at his own 
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request, and immediately was settled as pastor of the TJniversalist 
Society in the West Parish, where he remained about three years. 

During all these years, he steadily pursued the study of medicine 
as opportunity offered, and soon after his settlement at the West Par- 
ish, he entered his name as a student with the writer of this article,* 
with a settled determination to pursue it systematically, and to adopt 
the profession as his life-work. It was soon evident that he had not 
mistaken his vocation ; that he was not seeking medical honors merely 
as a means to obtain a livelihood, but that he had begun a work in 
which his soul delighted, and in which he made such progress as few 
men, with no church or family to care for, could equal. 

In the autumn of 1857, he attended the course of lectures at the 
Albany Medical College, from which institution he graduated about 
the first of the year 1859. He removed his family to Albany in 1858, 
where they have since resided. He commenced the practice of med- 
icine in Albany immediately after graduating. Although modest and 
somewhat retiring in demeanor, he had not been overlooked by his 
teachers. They saw that he was a scholar of no ordinary ability. Soon 
after he commenced practice, he was appointed professor of chemistry 
in the Albany Female Academy, through the recommendation of 
some of his teachers who were trustees of that institution. This 
position he filled, except when absent in the army, until his death. 

Within a few months of his graduation, he received a proposition 
from Dr. J. H. Armsby, professor of anatomy in the Albany Medi- 
cal College, to enter into partnership with him in business, which 
was accepted. He remained with Dr. Armsby until August, 1862, 
when he entered the army as surgeon of the 113th Regiment N. Y. V. 
He was afterward appointed surgeon-in-chief of the first division, 
second army corps. 

His services in the army, although laborious, were faithfully ren- 
dered, 90 that when he returned to private practice, at the close of 
the war, he was universally beloved by officers and privates, who had 
shared with him the dangers and sufferings of the wilderness and the 
march to Richmond. In March, 1865, he received the appointment 
of surgeon-general on Gov. Fenton's staff, as successor of the lamented 
Dr. Sylvester D. Willard. He enjoyed the confidence and friendship 
of the Governor till his death, and among those who deplore his 
loss, few more sincere mourners may be found than the late Gover- 
nor, now United States Senator from the Empire State. During the 
same year (1865), he was appointed surgeon of the Albany Hospital, 
and in 1867, was elected professor of physiology in the Albany Med- 



* F. J. Stevens, M. D., of Haverhill, Mass. 
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ical College, both of which places he filled till his death, which 
occurred February 22d, 1869, of softening of the brain. 

" Dr. Pomfret was possessed of rare intellectual endowments and 
professional acquirements, dignified and reserved," but mild in man- 
ner, a scholar and gentleman, and one who ardently loved his chosen 
profession, his opinion of which is given in the following simple yet 
eloquent language, in an address to his class at the opening of the 
session of 1868 : 

" What better opportunity can be had for personal culture than 
our profession affords. Looked at from its scientific side, the ample 
room afforded for accuracy of observation, for subtlety of analysis, 
for comprehension of law, for delicacy of manipulation, insures to the 
earnest student the fullest culture of every power of the mind. Looked 
at on the side of art, its influence on the individual is equally potent. 
Brought constantly face to face with the gravest responsibility, called 
to meet the most sudden emergencies, there is inevitably produced in 
him a thorough self-possession, a quickness of apprehension and a 
fertility of resource compatible only with the most perfect culture." 
Such was the standard which he erected and called upon his associ- 
ates and pupils to follow. 

The funeral service was conducted by the rector of St. Paulas 
church, and at the grave the usual masonic service was conducted by 
Temple Lodge, of Albany, at the request of Merrimack Lodge, of this 
town (Haverhill), of which the deceased was a member. His regi- 
ment attended in a body, and the medical society, the students of the 
academy, the masonic fraternity, together with all classes of citizens, 
joined their tears and sympathies with the bereaved family, thus ren- 
dering their last sad tribute of respect to the tender husband, the kind 
father, the beloved teacher, the noble man, the good physician. 

What was it that filled the large church and streets of the city with 
mourners for one who only ten years before had arrived as an unknown 
stranger? We can find no better or more eloquent answer than that 
from his own lips, respecting one of his teachers : " It was not his 
learning, for the unlearned mourned him ; it was not his profession, 
for all professions and pursuits did honor to his memory ; it was not 
his church, for all churches had members at his grave ; it was no civil 
pageant, no social brotherhood, for he was in private life, and living 
in one grand pursuit ; it was the purity, the nobleness, the beauty of 
his character ; character, which, when all possessions are dross, leaves 
its fragrant perfume in our dust." 
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A METHOD OF CUSSICAL IKSTRUCTIOK 

By Rev. PATRICK F, DEALT, S. J., 
Professor of Rhetoric, in the CJollege of St Francis Xayier, New York City, 

Mb. Chancbllor and Gentlemen of the TJniveesitt Convoca- 
tion : Whatever success may attend the labors of the University 
Convocation of the State of New York, for the improvement of 
higher education in the institutions of learning throughout the State, 
one thing is certain, that there has been, on the part of distinguished 
members of the Convocation, no lack of able and elaborate papers on 
subjects of the highest importance. 

This expression of different opinions and views on educational 
questions is no doubt an excellent means of attaining the chief 
object which the gentlemen have in view, and may, I trust, be fol- 
lowed' up without impropriety on the present occasion. 

However averse I may be to come forward with my mite after the 
productions which have deservedly won your approbation, still, to 
meet the wishes of some gentleman whose acquaintance I had the 
pleasure to make here last August, and to comply with the kind 
request of the honorable gentleman who so worthily fills the office 
of Chancellor of the University of the State of New York, I pur- 
pose briefly to lay before you to-day a sketch of a method of instruc- 
tion successfully employed for ages, and on this account not 
undeserving of your attention for a few moments. 

A plan of instruction, better known by the name of Batio Studi- 
orum, was drawn up toward the close of the sixteenth century, and 
may be regarded as the collection of all that was most excellent in 
the different systems of education in use at a time so brilliant in the 
literary history of Europe. Ignatius traced the outlines of this 
admirable plan in his Constitutions, for the purpose which he inti- 
mates in these terms : 

"When those who shaU have been admitted to probation shall have laid a 
solid foundation of self-denial, and shall have acquired the requisite fund of virtue, 
thej shall then be applied to the study of letters and sciences, and trained to the 
method of using them, in order that thej may thus be better qualified to help their 
neighbor to know and serve more and more God our Creator and Lord." 

To meet the requirements of this high calling, Loyola demands of 

all his co-laborers three things : virtue, science, and the art of teach- 
Un. Conv. — 16. 
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ing. On these three great qualities, he hopes that the edifice which 
he proposed to erect will remain firmly established, and that youths, 
while becoming versed in the various departments of knowledge, 
will also become virtuous ; for, in his thought, virtue should be at the 
root of all education. 

He also well knew that the art of teaching is to be learned, or 
that teachers are not to be extemporized, if I may be allowed the 
expression. 

This the Katio Studiorum constantly keeps before the minds of 
young professors, by the severe course of training in the Juvenats 
or Normal Schools it prescribes. 

In consequence of this precautionary drilling, the young teacher 
enters upon his career with every provision to secure success ; he 
does not regard his duties as a temporary occupation until something 
more lucrative or more attractive may present itself; he is a teacher 
by profession, by choice ; there centres within him no self-seeking, 
no mercenary spirit ; he views his class as a field wherein to exert 
his zeal for the greater honor of the Almighty, as well as the greater 
good of mankind. 

According to the Institute of Loyola, instruction is only a means 
to secure this high and noble end ; for the career of teaching might 
also, in his views, be made available for the same purpose. It 
is well known to all that education is complete only when the basis 
of morality and religion is securely laid; it is only these which 
make the soul steady, and stamp on character the features of a vigor- 
ous manhood. From a pure conscience, the mind draws strength a& 
well as comfort, in order to overcome difficulties and to widen more 
and more the circle of its knowledge. 

Religion is, as it were, the precious perfume of the sciences (aroma 
scientiarum), which hinders them from corrupting the human heart. 
The companion and the crown of the instruction of youth, it alone 
can make that instruction an education which will fit man for the 
two-fold end of his existence, namely : to be for awhile a worthy 
denizen of earth, and thus to become an everlasting citizen of 
heaven. 

For forty years, colleges conducted by professors, formed in accord- 
ance with the views of Ignatius, had rapidly increased in number. 
Their success was mainly to be attributed to teachers deeply imbued 
with the spirit of self-sacrifice, and with a true idea of the sacred- 
ness of their calling. Their fame created patronage, and the fruits 
of their labors made them favorably known to the whole of Europe. 
The share they took in the education of the age, few, even of those 
most hostile to them, feel inclined to call in question. But still 
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there was not yet that systematic method of teaching which was 
soon to earn for them the highest honors. In the course of time, a 
select number of learned professors from the different countries of 
Europe were brought together, and the task was imposed on them of 
examining, collating and methodizing the various systems followed 
in the academies and universities of the continent. Their entire 
work was then revised at the Roman College, before it was sent for 
trial to the other institutions, where it was once more subjected to 
the searching examination of the most eminent and experienced 
professors. Then, and then only, was it finally adopted, and in 1592, 
under the title of Ratio Studiorum, was added to the Institute as 
the authentic explanation and the complement of the fourth part of 
the Constitutions of Loyola. This code of instruction, drawn up 
with so much care, and under the supervision of so many experienced 
men, was destined to give a new and powerful impulse to literary 
and scientific studies. 

The Society, wisely combining all the efforts of her teaching mem- 
bers, and directing them toward this end, as well as concentrating 
her whole strength for this one purpose, must not have been the least 
powerful lever to raise the standard of education to the lofty height 
which it reached during the first half of the seventeenth century. 

If, in the second half of it, and especially in the following century, 
she was not able wholly to prevent the action of causes adverse to 
intellectual culture, she prides herself, however, on having, up to the 
period of her suppression, maintained the vitality of classical and 
scientific teaching, by a faithful adherence to her plan of study. 
Such at least seems to have been the opinion of a man sufficiently 
eminent to gain the esteem and confidence of the sagacious Con- 
queror of Austerlitz, and the restorer of the French University. 

The Jesuits, whom he viewed here simply as professors, have been 
expelled, and their system of teaching, which he knew to have been 
codified in the Ratio Studiorum, has been rejected. 

Bat what substitute for them have we discovered, and in what 
have the new theories resulted ? Are youths better instructed, or are 
their morals purer? Their presumptuous ignorance, and the de- 
pravity of their morals force us to sigh for the old masters and the 
old ways. 

But, to specify a few particulars, one of the main features of the 
system is, that the teaching shall, within proper limits, be entirely 
oral. Many modem systems leave, in a great measure, the student 
to eke out, as best he may, his knowledge directly from books. This, 
I think, may be truly asserted of other countries, though in our own 
land the comprehensive and judicious minds of Professor Anthon 
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and others have combined the advantages of the ancient and 
modem systems by their copious appendices of historical, geographical, 
biographical, in short, by erudite notes of every description, and thus 
their method is akin to that of the Ratio Studiorum, the book giving, 
though, as it seems to me, not with the like advantage to the pupil, 
that amount of knowledge which, in the system I have been alluding 
to, is intended to come from the lips of the professor. 

The Eatio, it is true, requires on the part of the master a greater 
preparation and much more exertion, but in return it secures a more 
rapid and complete success, inasmuch as oral instruction has the 
advantage of more captivatingly winning the attention of the 
students, and of more fully developing their faculties. They soon 
learn by experience that their whole attention must be concentrated 
on the professor's explanation, if they really desire to profit thereby. 
A book possesses for the boy^s mind no similar gainful attraction, 
merely because he knows it is not going to escape him, and this 
reliance doubtless encourages his indolence and inclines him to leave 
his faculties in some measure dormant and unimproved. Influenced 
by this consideration, he will read ten times over passages of those 
books, how simplified soever they may be, by means of notes, illus- 
trations, translations, etc., etc., without, perhaps, being ever able to 
come to a thorough understanding of their true sense. It is a species 
of cramming that will enable him to pajss successfully his examination, 
but which is little likely to make of him a scholar. Moreover, 
instruction coming from the lips of the professor has not only the 
advantage of fixing the attention, but it also places more speedily as 
well as more forcibly before the understanding that which is pain- 
fully sought after in deaf, cold and lifeless books. 

" While the type," says an Oxford professor, " is so admirable a con- 
trivance for perpetuating knowledge, it is certainly more expensive, 
and, in some points of view, less effective, as a means of communica- 
tion, than the lecture. The type is a poor substitute for the human 
voice. It has no means of arousing, moderating, and adjusting the 
attention. It has no emphasis except italics, and this meagre nota- 
tion cannot finely graduate itself to the need of the occasion. It 
cannot in this way mark the hee4 which should be specially and 
chiefly given to peculiar passages or words ; it has no variety of 
manner and intonation, to show by their changes how the words are 
to be accepted, or what comparative importance is to be attached to 
them ; it has no natural music to take the ear like the human voice ; 
it carries with it no human eye to range, and to rivet the student 
when on the verge of truancy, and to command his intellectual 
activity by an appeal to the courtesies of life. Half the symbolism 
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of a living language is thus lost when it is committed to paper ; and 
that symbolism is the very means by which the forces of the hearer's 
mind can be best economized, or most pleasantly excited. 

'' The lecture, on the other hand, as delivered, possesses all these 
instruments to win, and hold, and harmonize attention ; and, above 
all, it imparts to the whole teaching a human character, which the 
printed book can never supply. The professor is the science or sub- 
ject vitalized and humanized in the student's presence. He sees 
him kindle into his subject ; he sees reflected and exhibited in him, 
his manner, and his earnestness, the general power of the science to 
engage, delight and absorb a human intelligence. His natural 
sympathy and admiration attract or impel his tastes and feelings 
and wishes for the moment into the same currents of feeling, and 
his mind is naturally and rapidly and insensibly strung and attuned 
to the strain of truth which is offered to him." The whole passage 
may be condensed in a few simple word^ that scholarship is but a 
form of intellectual life, and there is no process known to nature to 
impart life except the action of life itself. 

It would seem indeed that God has given to oral instruction a 
special virtue for the diffusion of knowledge, and the inspired page 
tells us that faith, which is not fancy or feeling, but real knowledge, 
" Cometh by hearing." This is applicable not only to supernatural 
knowledge, for which we are indebted to faith, but also, in a certain 
sense, to branches of merely human knowledge, and especially to 
those in inferior classes, by which the elements of language and 
science are imparted to children. According to this method, the 
professor's explanation of the author and the grammar, carefully 
prepared and repeated by the student, holds the principal place. It 
is for this reason that the Batio allows a considerable time each day 
for this two-fold explanation. 

The consequence is, that, in this system more than in any other, the 
scholars are modeled on the professor, as languages are more readily 
learned by imitation. The professor is the living language for his 
students in explaining the rules of grammar, in expressing the 
thoughts of his own mind, or in borrowing those of Cicero or 
Demosthenes. 

" It is the living voice," says the illustrious Dr. Newman, " the 
breathing form, the expressive countenance, which preaches, which 
catechises. Truth, a subtle, invisible, manifold spirit, is poured into 
the mind of the scholar by his eyes and ears, through his affections, 
imagination and reason ; it is poured into his mind and is sealed 
up there in perpetuity, by propounding and repeating it, by ques- 
tioning and requestioning, by correcting and explaining, by pro- 
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gressing, and then recurring to first principles, by all those ways , 
which are implied in the word ' catechising.' " 

But a true copy necessarily reproduces the good or bad qualities 
of its pattern. It is for this reason that the Eatio Studiorum fre- 
quently insists on the professors being suitable models. They must, 
therefore, before they begin to teach, know how to write and speak 
Latin with ease, purity and elegance, so that their scholars may 
never hear, even in the lowest classes, but what is most correct and 
improving. For, as Quintilian says: "natura tenacissimi sumus 
eorum quse rudibus annis percipimus," (Lib. I, c. 1) ; we are nat- 
urally most tenacious of what we have learned in our tender years. 
I have used the Latin language simply for the sake of illustration, 
but the method is equally applicable to other specialties in the col- 
legiate curriculum. 

Masters of this sort are, as I have already said, formed by in- 
struction much like that given in our normal schools, of which more 
eloquent advocates could hardly be found than many members of 
this honorable body, whose thoughtful productions have displayed in 
their full light the practical advantages of this species of training. 

Having sujficiently spoken of the original merits of the Katio 
Studiorum, or plan of study, a system which has been followed for 
centuries in the most celebrated European universities, may I now 
crave a few moments more of your attention to the practical work- 
ings of this method of instruction ? 

The Roman College may be regarded as the chief school in which 
this method is fully carried out. In it, all branches of literature and 
science are gratuitously taught to those who, from whatever country 
they come, feel desirous of studying these matters. 

Frequently, during the year, meetings are held, at which the presi- 
dent of the institution, prefect of studies, and all the professors and 
masters are present. In these meetings, academical matters are dis- 
cussed, changes or modifications proposed, reports of their respective 
classes made by the professors, and the resolutions recommended by 
the majority of those present invariably adopted. 

The faculties in this college are divinity and philosophy, letters 
and science. In the few observations I have still to make, I must 
confine myself solely to the course of letters, so as not to give undue 
proportion to this paper. This course of letters is divided into five 
classes ; viz. : rhetoric, humanities, first, second and third grammars. 
A year is spent in each school, and a student cannot ordinarily pass 
to a higher one within this period ; nor can there be any occasion. 
The most talented boy finds enough to occupy him fully for the 
time. 
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Every step in his education is thus secured, and a well-grounded 
assurance afforded that he knows easier matters, before he passes to 
more difficult subjects. 

The method of instruction is so arranged during the first three 
years, that the student is gradually led through all the difficulties 
of the Latin and Greek grammars ; hence the names of these classes. 
His study of grammar is not confined to a barren mastery, however 
accurate, of its rules. All this time he has been applying his 
knowledge to exercises carefully adapted to his progress. Thus, at 
the end of the three years, he must have acquired a very practical 
knowledge of the construction of the languages he studies. But he 
has acquired more than this. 

Gradually he has been introduced to the study of the authors. 
From the commencement he has been translating their works, at first 
in select sentences, increasing by degrees in complexity and difficulty, 
nntil he may be entrusted with the entire works. During this time 
he is taught the elements of composition, both in prose and verse in 
vernacular and classical languages, and is occasionally required to 
give specimens of his proficiency. 

In the superior division of the faculty of letters, the quantity of 
business increases, and, if I may so speak, the quality is of a higher 
order ; but, as these divisions con*espond in some measure to the 
ordinary university literary departments of our own country's insti- 
tutions, and differ perhaps only in the speciality of the Prelectio, 
which has been sufficiently explained in a former paper before this 
Convocation, I deem it unnecessary to dwell any further on this 
subject. I need only add, respecting the occupations of the students 
in these higher collegiate departments, that they are frequently 
required to write in Latin prose and verse on given subjects, trans- 
late into Greek passages from the Latin authors, and give the finish- 
ing stroke to the study of the vernacular which they had begun with 
the lower classes, and progressed in gradually, year after year, till a 
perfect comtnand of their native tongue is supposed to be obtained 
by them, and a thorough knowledge of its classical authors acquired. 

But it may now be asked how the attention of students can be 
kept up for the space of five long hours. Their labor is lightened 
and enlivened by dividing them into parties, with appropriate 
emblems and banners, under different appellations in the different 
classes. For instance, one party is called Romans, the other Car- 
thaginen. The parties are subdivided into decuriw ; each having as 
leader a d€CU7no. The decurio hears the lessons of his own decurise, 
examines their exercises and reports their progress to the master, 
who, with two legatiy chosen irrespectively from either party, super- 
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intends all, decides each doubtful question, and suggests improve- 
ments. There is something effective in this organization. The gen- 
eral appointments and party honors depend entirely on merit. Good 
conduct, application and literary success are the only qualifications ; 
there is no fear of partiality, since the public opinion of the several 
decurise, and the power of appeal to a higher authority are checks on 
any bias which might influence the judgments of the young instruct- 
ors, and a wide field is thus opened to laudable ambition ; since the 
darling object of either party is to win academical honors. 

Such is the system of instruction adopted in the inferior course of 
the Koman College ; and such, too, is the system followed in the 
Jesuit Colleges throughout the world, with modifications, however, 
such as circumstances of time and place may require. It speaks for 
itself. The mere outline I have presented in this paper must con- 
vince us that it is eminently practical. Every care is taken to make 
the student familiarly acquainted with the classics and the vernac- 
ular. Throughout the entire course, this has been the great 
object. Thoroughly initiated in the structure of these languages, he 
has had every rule illustrated by the best selections from the great 
classic authors. These have been proposed to him as models, but 
not coldly, nor as beautiful ideals whose embodiment he could never 
hope to see, but rather as men really to be' imitated, because gifted 
with the same powers as he ; having had to master the difficulties 
with which he now contends, their success, though great, was not 
greater than he may hope to achieve by talent and exertion. 

Day after day, he goes on working upon them, as some young 
painter would work on a chef d'oeuvre of Eaphael, and often with no 
inferior result. 

For years he has been reading Latin, translating it, thinking in it, 
and of a necessity he must speak it well. And all this is strikingly 
exemplified in his after studies. Discussing dry metaphysical sub- 
jects in the higher course, or unfolding the subtle abstractions of 
Kant or Hegel, he will use a diction not unworthy the contemporaries 
of TuUy. 

It gives me pleasure to be able to confirm the remarks I have 
made respecting the Eatio Studiorum, by the authority of no less a 
man than Mr. Matthew Arnold, already so well known in the repub- * 
lie of letters. 

In his late work on the schools and universitites of the continent, 
he says: "The schools under ecclesiastical management were, iu 
some respects, the best of those I saw in Italy. Nowhere on the 
continent have I seen such good accommodation, according to our 
English notions, for boarders, as at the ColUgio Nazareno in Eome, 
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and at the Barnabites' School at Moncalieri. The boys have rooms 
to themselves, and excellent rooms. Nowhere in Italy did I find 
the Greek so good as at Moncalieri. Nowhere in Italy did I find 
such good Latin as that which the CoUegio Eomano at Eome, in its 
Virgil lesson, showed me." 

But I must pause here, though I have in no way alluded to 
scientific branches, for the teaching of which the Ratio amply pro- 
vides. This, perhaps, may be the subject of a paper for a future 
day. 

I fear, gentlemen, that I have already abused the patience of the 
convocation, by a too tedious, though imperfect, sketch of the plan of 
study followed in our colleges, of which, however, Mr. Arnold did 
not hesitate to say : " The Jesuits, by that adroit management of 
men for which they have always been eminent, and by the more 
liberal spirit of their method, outdid in popularity their superannuated 
rival, the University of Paris." 

Un. Conv.— 16. 
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VOLUNTARY ENDOWMENTS 

OF COLLEGES AND ACADEMIES. 



[At the meeting of the University Convocation held in August, 
1867, Chancellor Pruyn, in behalf of a select conwnittee previously 
appointed by the Executive Committee, submitted a report in part 
on ^' Voluntary Endowments of Academies," which was subsequently 
perfected and published under the enlarged title of " Voluntary En- 
dowments of Colleges and Academies," as part of the Convocation 
Proceedings for that year. This paper seems to have attracted con- 
siderable attention, and the subject has been deemed worthy of 
continued discussion, with a view to secure important practical re- 
sults in the interest of higher education throughout the State. 

The following documents have been prepared in pursaance of two 
resolutions adopted by the University Convocation, on the 5th day 
of August, 1869, a copy of which appears on pages 20, 21, of this 
volume. The bill " to encourage and protect endowments," etc., 
though favorably reported in the Assembly during the recent session 
of the Legislature, was not urged to a final passage, it being deemed 
advisable to lay it more fully before the friends of education through- 
out the State, to secure the benefit of any further suggestions rela- 
tive to its provisions, and to enlist the friends of education more 
generally in favor of its enactment. This bill, in its present form, is 
materially difierent from the draft originally introduced in the Assem- 
bly, having been modified, in regard to some of its substantive pro- 
visions, to meet the views of the Committee of Ways and Means, to 
which it had been referred. 

The "Appeal in behalf of Academies," and the accompanying 
" Circular," fully explain themselves, and, it is believed, may be 
useful in further calling the attention of the public to this important 
subject, and in inducing persons of wealth to make ample contri- 
butions for the object under consideration.] 
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DRAFT OF 

AJN" ACT to encourage and protect endowments for public, char- 
itable, literary and other purposes. 

The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and Assembly, do enact 
as follows : 

Section 1. Any person who may desire to give or contribute any sum of money, 
not less than five hundred dollars, by way of endowment for, or in aid of, any of the 
objects or purposes mentioned in the act entitled " An act authorizmg certain trusts," 
passed Maj fourteen, eighteen hundred and forty, or for any religious, charitable, 
benevolent, literary or scientific object or purpose, or to promote the study and pur- 
suit of art, or to found a library or museum, or in any way to promote the common 
good, may present an application in writing to any justice of the Supreme court, 
setting forth his intention to make such gift or endowment, and the amount thereof, 
whether in money or securities, or both, and specifying the same, the object or pur- 
pose to or for which the same and the interest thereof is to be used or applied, the 
terms and conditions thereof, with all proper particulars in regard thereto ; which 
application shall be verified to the satisfaction of the said justice, by the party sign- 
ing the same or his duly authorized attorney. 

§ 2. The said justice, if satisfied that the object and purpose of the said proposed 
endowment or gift does not conflict with any law of this State, and that such 
application is in the proper form, shall so certify, and shall also specifically order 
when and to whom and on whose draft, voucher or order, and on what terms the 
income or interest of the said fund shall be paid, with all necessary directions in 
regard thereto. Such order may at any time thereafter be modified by any justice 
of the said court, on hearing the parties in interest, and on such notice as said jus 
tice may deem proper ; but no change or modification shall conflict with the terms 
and conditions of the original gift or endowment, unless with the consent of the 
original donor or his representatives, and if said donor or his representatives cannot 
be found in this State, then notice of such application shall be published in ihe 
State paper at least once in each week for six months before any such modification 
or change shall be made. 

§ 3. The said application, with the certificate and order first above mentioned, 
shall be filed with the comptroller of this State, who shall thereupon, in writing 
authorize the treasurer of this State to receive the securities, or money, or both, as 
the case may be, mentioned in said application and order, and the said treasurer, on 
receiving the same, shall give his official receipt therefor, in duplicate, to be counter 
signed by the comptroller, one copy to be given to the party, and the other to be 
deposited in the office of the comptroller, and thereafter the treasurer shall, on the 
warrant of the comptroller, pay from the treasury the interest which may be 
received on any securities or sum of money so deposited, at the time and in the 
manner directed, and to the person or persons designated in the order so made as 
aforesaid. 

§ 4. Any amount of money so paid to the treasurer shall, with the approval of 
the comptroller, be placed by him, in his name of office, on deposit in trust, the 
principal payable on the joint order of the treasurer and comptroller, at ngt less 
than five per cent interest per annum, to be paid semi-annually, with any trust com- 
pany in this State authorized by its charter to receive deposits under orders made 
by the Supreme Court ; and any such deposit may at any time be changed by the 
treasurer and comptroller for reasons satisfactory to them, provided interest be paid 
thereon at the rate aforesaid ; and the comptroller and treasurer may also, at any 
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time, invest any Bach amount, or any part thereof, in the pablic stocks of this State 
or the United States, provided such investments can be made at a rate which will 
yield at least five per cent interest per annum, payable semi-annually. 

§ 5. In case any party may wish, instead of paying or depositing cash in the treas- 
ury as aforesaid, to assign or transfer stocks or bonds issued by the United States, 
or by this State, or by any county or municipality in this State, specially authorized 
by the legislature to issue the same, he shall state such wish in his application, to 
be made as aforesaid, and, if approved by the justice to whom such application may 
be presented, the comptroller and treasurer shall receive such stocks or bonds accord- 
ingly, and the voucher which may be given by the treasurer for such stocks or bonds 
shall describe the same fully. But the State shall not be held liable, in any way, 
for the payment or collection of any such stocks or bonds, or the interest thereon ; 
and the interest or income which may be collected on the same shall be paid over 
and applied in the manner which may be directed by the order made on the pre- 
sentation of the said application as aforesaid ; and after the capital or principal, or 
any part thereof, of any such bonds shall have been paid, the amount shall be re- 
invested by the comptroller and treasurer in the public stocks of this State, or of the 
United States, as aforesaid, or in the bonds of any county or municipality in this 
State, which may have been specified in that behalf in the application made in pur- 
suance of the first section of this act. 

§ 6. In case the order made as aforesaid shall so direct, the capital or principal 
sum and securities so deposited in the treasury shall eventually be paid and trans- 
ferred by the treasurer, on the warrant of the comptroller, to such person or persons, , 
and on such terms, as may have been so directed. 

§ 7. If the party so making such deposit shall desire that the fund so deposited 
shall accumulate and no interest be paid thereon, for a certain term of years, or 
until the happening of some contingency to be specified in the application to be 
made as aforesaid, and in the order thereon, such accumulation at the rate of five 
per cent per annum; with semi-annual rests by deposit in a trust company in all re- 
spects and subject to all the conditions in that behalf as aforesaid, shall be made by 
the treasurer for a term not exceeding forty years, and the amount of the principal 
sum so deposited, with the interest so accumulated thereon, shall eventually be paid 
by the treasurer, on the warrant of the comptroller, in such manner as shall have 
been directed by the order aforesaid. 

§ 8. The several amounts to be paid by the treasurer, on the warrant of the comp- 
troller, pursuant to the provisions of this act, are hereby apppropriated for that 
purpose. 

§ 9. Should any question arise as to the duty of the comptroller and the treasurer 
imder this act, or as to the true construction and meaning thereof, application may 
be made by any party in interest, or by the said comptroller and treasurer, to the 
supreme court, on such notice as the said court may approve ; and the said court 
may thereupon make such order and direction in the premises as it may deem proper, 
with the view to carry out and efiectuate the true intent and object of this statute. 

§ 10. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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AN APPEAL m BEHALF OF ACADEMIES. 

BY A COMMITTEE OP THE UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION OF THE 

STATE OF NEW YORK. 

At the annual meeting of the University Convocation of the State 
of New York, composed of a large number of the friends of 
academic education and of our higher seminaries of learning, from 
all parts of the State, held under the auspices of the Regents of the 
Dniversity, at the Capitol in the city of Albany, in August, 1869, 
the undersigned were appointed a committee to present to the 
people of the State some reasons and inducements for aiding the 
incorporated academies of the State by private donations and 
endowments. 

In discharge of this duty, and in behalf of the Convocation, we 
beg leave respectfully to present to you, fellow citizens of New York, 
the following considerations and suggestions : 

With the general prosperity of the last few years, and- the accumu- 
lation of individual wealth, surpassing all former financial experience, 
the spirit of liberality, so characteristic of our people, Jas been greatly 
stimulated, resulting in noble benefactions, in number and amount 
beyond all precedent. But they have generally been bestowed on 
colleges, theological seminaries, churches, and hospitals. And though 
the prosperity of these institutions is a subject of gratification, yet 
it is to be regretted that hitherto very few such favors have found 
their way to the incorporated academies of the State, which afford 
almost the only means of higher education within reach of the great 
mass of the people. 

The two hundred or more academies that report to the Kegents of 
the University, are commended to public favor by the fact that they 
are in harmony with the growing demand for higher educational 
advantages, and with the most popular theories on the subject. 

They are also already established and in operation, and not 
of doubtful expediency or success, as entirely new institutions 
would be. 

Another feature that commends them to public confidence and 
favor is, that they are generally in the hands of trustees of tried 
character, men trusted by the communities in which they live. 
They have therefore been faithfully conducted. They are required 
to report their condition annually to the Eegents of the University, 
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which board, as well as the boards of trustees of the academies, is 
as free from sectarian or political party influence as any institutions 
can well be. 

Brought into existence by intelligent men in the midst of whom 
they were founded, and who were moved to the work by a felt neces- 
sity, they have been fostered by the same influences, receiving noth- 
ing from the State but a permission to exist, and a wise legal pro- 
vision for their regulation. And yet, probably no State has a system 
of academies on the whole equal to these, or so well secured for per- 
manency and usefulness. 

From these academies, our colleges and universities must be sup- 
plied with students, and a large proportion of those who resort to 
the learned professions graduate at no other literary institutions, for 
more than nine-tienths of all their pupils finish in them their 
academical education. 

The State has wisely provided, in her free schools, gratuitous 
instruction in the common branches for all her children. This is 
equivalent to a permanent endowment, for, in the growing light of the 
age, there is not the least probability that she will here take a step 
backward. The city of New York has done more. She has pro- 
vided gratuitously, in her free college, a full collegiate course. 

Our six State normal schools are doing a noble work, by training 
a host of teachers, but they are sustained at a cost of over sixty 
thousand dollars a year from the public treasury ; whereas, the 
academies are educating, doubtless, quite as many teachers, and thirty 
thousand other pupils, without a dollar from taxation. 

Sixteen colleges in the State possess eight millions of endowment, 
and are doing another noble work, in educating nearly twenty-three 
hundred students. 

Twelve times as many academies, with but about three millions of 
endowment, in most cases hardly sufficient to purchase necessary 
academy edifices, and in many cases much less, are providing the 
advantages of a higher education to thirty-five thousand pupils. 
Where can an equal amount of efficiency be found resting upon so 
feeble a support ? Let the academies die out, and the halls of our 
colleges and universities would be deserted, the occupation of their 
professors being gone. 

Let a good academy be established in any community, and at once 
it becomes a power, shedding far aroimd its light, purity and intel- 
ligence. 

But most of our incorporated academies have been just lifted into 
existence by private contributions, and left, without the means of 
vigorous growth, just to struggle for life. On the one hand, they 
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derive no aid from taxation, as the common schools do, and on the 
other, they have not been the objects of State endowment. It is 
true that a few thousand dollars are annually distributed to them, 
averaging, perhaps, one or two hundred dollars to each ; but these 
few thousands are derived from the Literature and United States 
Deposit funds, to which the people have not contributed by direct 
taxation, so that the academies have actually cost the State nothing. 

They are really the people's colleges, beyond which scarcely one 
in a thousand can ever aspire to rise ; and the few who do rise higher 
must here lay the foundation of their subsequent advancement ; 
for the academy is the avenue to the college, and without eflScient 
instruction in the former, scholarship is sure to languish in the latter. 

The college is therefore dependent on the academy for even the 
possibility of success, and the same is true of the learned professions. 
The common schools, we repeat, derive from the academies a large 
portion of their teachers. The academies are therefore intimately 
related to all our educational interests, and next in importance to the 
common schools ; and, as we have said, derive no support from taxa- 
tion, as do the common and normal schools, and but little from large 
private gifts, as do our colleges. Of the two hundred academies 
that report to the Regents, there are not ten that have productive 
funds sufficient to sustain one professor each, at a very moderate 
compensation. 

Thus cut oiF from every other resource, they can look only to you, 
the enlightened and liberal friends of education among the people. 
If you withhold your liberality many of them must languish. Give 
them endowments suflScient at least to partly sustain them, and they 
will attract to themselves good and faithful teachers, encouraged to 
devote themselves to instruction as a profession for life, instead of 
resorting to it only as a temporary means to something better. 

Has the importance of these academies been duly appreciated by 
those of our citizens disposed to devote their wealth to useful en- 
dowments ? They have not been clamorous for pecuniary aid, nor 
have they often employed active and inj&uential agents to solicit in 
their behalf. 

In every county there are, no doubt, persons of ample means and 
generous hearts, to whom, in order to give activity to their benevo- 
lence, it is only necessary to point out the best means of investing 
something for the good of society. In most of the growing commu- 
nities of the State, tens of thousands have been freely and cheerfully 
given for the erection of superb churches, and for other valued objects, 
while nobody has seemed to think of doing any thing for the acad- 
emy, which is the nurse of the church as well as of the college. 
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Let some in every community remember the academy. Endow it 
with a liberal fund, safely invested, and ages hence it will still be 
shedding its benign influence on those who may come after, and 
who will rise up to bless the donor. 

It is thus possible for the generous to erect enduring monuments 
in the hearts of present and future multitudes of their countrymen ; 
and to them, in behalf of the Convocation, we appeal for material 
aid to these institutions, indispensable to every part of the State. 

In communities such as may everywhere be found in the State, 
with whom no appeal for a great and worthy object fails of ample 
and often of princely endowment ; with the examples of a Peabody 
and a host of noble hearts and liberal hands that America has given 
to the world, shall our own academies, which lie within the reach 
of multitudes, our home colleges, conducted by professors from the 
highest institutions in the land, and furnishing a course of education 
the same in character, if not in extent, shall these academies appeal 
to such a public and appeal in vain ? 

ALBERT WELLS, 
WILLIAM H. BOGAET, 
JAMES S. GARDNER, 

Committee. 



cmcULAR 

Albany, June 1, 1870. 
Sir: 

We send yon an appeal in regard to the endowment of our Academies^ 
issued by resolution of the University Convocation of the State of New York ; and 
in behalf of the Convocation, we earnestly solicit your interest and efforts for th«» 
accomplishment of the object proposed. 

We would respectfully suggest and urge that you secure the publication of the 
appeal in the journals of your own and the adjoining counties, with editorial notices 
commending and calling attention to the subject ; also, that you place copies of the 
same, to be furnished by the Convocation, in the hands of the liberal friends of 
academic education in your part of the State, and use all proper means and influences 
to accomplish the object in view. 

Respectfully yours, etc., 

ALBERT WELLS, 
WILLIAM H. BOGART, 
JAMES S. GARDNER. 

Committee, 
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SECOND PERIOD. 

PUBLIC EDUCATION EST THE COLONY OF NEW YORK. 

I»-A.RT I. 

FBOM THE CAPirtTLATION BY THE DUTCH. TO THE FIRST LEGISLATIVE ACT FOB 

FOUNDING A COLLEGE. 1664-1746. 

The establishment of English supremacy in New Netherland seems 
to have occasioned, as one of its incidental fruits, the promulgation, 
by Governor NicoUs, of an exclusive license to one John Shutte to 
teach an English school at Albany, then a rude frontier settlement, 
though long since and now the capital of the State. It adds interest 
to this brief and unpretending document — which, however, more 
than almost any other of that era, embodies and declares a settled 
policy in regard to educational affairs, adopted, we may suppose, 
from the conquered Dutch themselves, — to find it also entitled, by 
chronological precedence, to the first place among our gleanings for 
the period under consideration. This warrant for the exercise of a 
"little brief authority "in the pedagogue's vocation, having served its 
original purpose, has lain dormant in the archives of the State almost 
or quite two centuries, and might not have been hitherto brought to 
light, had not an enterprising local annalist (Mr. Munsell) recently 
transferred it to the printed page from which, as well as from tha 
original record, we are enabled to quote : ' 

The Governor's license, granted unto John Shutte, for teaching of the Enghsh 
tongue at Albany. 

Whereas, the teaching of the English tongue is necessary in this government ; I 
have, therefore, thought fitt to give License to John Shutte to be the English School- 
roaster at Albany ; And, upon condition that the said John Shutte shall not demand 
any more wages from each Schollar than is given by the Dutch to their Dutch School- 
masters, I have further granted to the said John Shutte that hee shall bee the onely 
English Schoolmaster at Albany. 

Q-iven under my hand, at Fort James in New York, the 12th day of October 

1665. * 

RICH'D NICOLLS. 

Our next quotation, of five years' later date, is from the records 
of the succeeding administration of Governor Lovelace, and, quite 
remarkably, is almost identical with the foregoing as to subject- 
matter, being also a license to teach at Albany. 



1 Munsell's Annals of Albany, iv, 16 ; Orders, Warrants and Letters (Ms.), in office 
of Secretary of State, ii, 17. 
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I 

An order for Jan Jurians Bleecker [Beecker, or Becker] to be schoolmaster at 

Albany. 

Whereas, Jan Jeurians Beecker had a Q-raunt to keep y« Dutch school at Albany 
for y« teaching of youth to read & to wryte y« which was allowed of and con- 
firmed to him by my predecessor Coll. Richard NicoUs Notwithstanding which 
severall others not so capable do undertake y« like some perticular tymes & sea- 
sons of y* yeare when they have no other Imploy ment^ where by y« Schollars 
removing from one Schoole to another do not onely give a great discouragement to 
y* maister who makes it his businesse all y* yeare but also are hindred & become 
y* more backwards in there learning ffor y* reasons aforesaid I have thought fitt 
that y* said Jan Jurians Beecker who is esteemed very capable that way shall be 
y« allowed schoolmaster for y« instructing of y« youth at Albany & partes adja- 
cent he following y® said Imployment Constantly & diligently & that no other be 
admitted to interrupt him It being to be presumed that y* said Beecker for y« 
youth & Jacob Joosten who is allowed of for y« teaching of y* younger children 
are sufficient for that place. 

Given under my hand at ffort James in New Yorke this 16th day of May, 1670.^ 

We are indebted to Henry Onderdonk, Jr., of Jamaica, L. I., for 
the following item from the official records of the town of Hemp- 
stead, Queens Co., together with several later ones, from the same 
source, hereafter quoted : 

1670, May 1. — Richard (jrildersleeve is hired to be drover for one year at 21s. in 
corn, and town clerk at 40s. In case the expected schoolmaster comes and is made 
town clerk, then Gildersleeve is to be paid for the time he serveth. 

Richard Charlton, schoolmaster, came in July. 

Governor Lovelace seems, in one instance at least, to have approved 
himself as an " exactor of righteousness," on the principle that '' the 
laborer is worthy of his hire," the documentary evidence whereof is 
as follows : 

An Ord. made on behalf of M'. Charlton for getting in his money from y« Towne 

of Hempstead, for teaching School there. 

Whereas, I am given to understand that y« major part of yo' Towne did, at a 
Publick Meeting Contract w^ Richard Charlton to keep a Schoole to Instruct y« 
Children & Youth there to write and read, the web hee hath performed for the 
whole time of y« Contract, yet diverse of the Towne, although they have received 
the Benefitt thereof, doe refuse or too long delay the Payment contracted for; 
These are to require you to cause speedy Payment to bee made unto him, accord- 
ing to your Contract, that Persons of that Calling bee not discouraged, otherwise 
hee will have good Remedy against you at Law to your greater Charge & Dis- 
paragem*. Given under my Hand at flFort James, in New Yorke this 21th day of 

March 1671. 

FRAN: LOYELACE. 

To y^ Justices of the Peace^ Constable^ & Overseers at Hempstead,^ 



^ Munsell s Annals, iv, 15 ; Court of Assize Rec, ii, 536. 

* General Entries (Ms.), in office of Sec'y of State, iv, 117 ; see also a memorandum 
in Onderdonk's L. I., and N. Y. (Scrap-books in State Library), i, 102. 
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During the temporary re-occupancy of the government of the 
province by the Dutch, under Governor Colve, in 1673, an ordinance 
was promulgated, from which the following extracts are taken : 

ORDINANCE 

Of the Governor General and Council of New Netherland, explaining the Duties 
and Powers of the Schout and Schepens of Midwout, Amesfoort, Breuckelen, 
New Utrecht, Gravesend and Bushwyck. Passed 1 October, 1673. 

[N. Y. Col. Mss. J xxiii, 83.] 

Art. 1. The Sheriff and Magistrates shall, each in his quality, take care that the 
Reformed Christian Religion be maintained in conformity to the Synod of Dord- 
rechtj without permitting any other Sects attempting any thing contrary thereto. 

^^ ^^ ^p ^p 

9. The Sheriff and Schepens shall have power to conclude on some ordinances 
for the welfare and peace of the inhabitants of their district, such as laying High- 
ways, setting off lands and gardens, and in like manner, what appertains to agri- 
culture, observance of the Sabbath, erecting Churches, School-houses, or similar 
public works. 

Iterrij against fighting and wrestling, and such petty offenses, provided such Ordi- 
nances are not contrary, but as far as possible, conformable to the Laws of our 
Fatherland and the Statutes of this Province ; and, therefore, all orders of any 
importance shall, before publication, be presented to the Chief Magistrate, and his 
approval thereof requested.* 

Note. — Similar Instruction was sent to Flushing, Hemsted, Middlebnrp^h, 
Jamaica, Oysterbay, Southampton, Southold, Seatalcot, Huntington and East 
Hampton, on L. I., to Swanenburg, Hurley & Marbletown, in the Esopus ; to 
Elizabeth town, Woodbridge, Shrewsbury, Newarke, Serpen, Piscattaway and 
Middletown, behind Achter Cul; and to Staten Island and Westchester.' 

It does not appear, so far as we have seen, that any disagreement, 
in regard to school matters, arose between the general and loca^ 
authorities, imder the above ordinance or otherwise, except in the 
town of Bergen (N. J.), which was then considered a part of New 
Netherland. On this point, the following records speak for them- 
selves : 

At a Council holden in Fort Wm. Hendrick the 24th December, 1673. 

Present — Anthony Colve, G-overnor-Greneral. 
Cornelis Steenwyck, Councillor. 

3fe * 4( 3|( 

The Schout and Magistrates of the town of Bergen requesting that the inhabit- 
ants of all the settlements dependent on them, of what religious persuasion soever 
they may be, shall be boun i to pay their share towards the support of the Pre- 
centor and Schoolmaster, &c., which being taken into consideration by the Q-overnor 
and Council, 

It is ordered : 



^. « O'Callaghan's Laws of New Netherland, 476-480 ; N. Y. Doc. Hist. (S% i, 655- 
658. 
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. That all the said inhabitants, without any exception, shall, pursuant to the reso- 
lution of the Magistrates of the town of Bergen, dated \^ X**"^, 1672, and 
subsequent confirmation, pay their share for the support of said Precentor and 
Schoohnaster.^ 



4 • 

It might be inferred from the last paragraph above, were other 
evidences of the fact wanting, that the change of administration 
from the Dutch to the English, and vice versa^ for a brief period in 
1673, did not materially disturb or interfere with local officers and 
their official duties. 

At a Council, holdeh in Fort Willeim Hendrick, this 24th May, 1674. 

Present — fas on Dec. 24, 1673, and] 

Secretary Nicholaes Bayard, assumed Councillor. 
* * * * 

The Schout and Magistrates of the town of Bergen, complaining by petition, that 
some of the inhabitants of their dependent hamlets, in disparagement of the previous 
order of the Governor-General and Council, dated the 24 X^' last, obstinately re- 
fuse to pay their quota to the support of the Precentor and Schoolmaster. 

Ordered : 

The Governor-General and Council persist in their previous mandate of the 24th 
Xb*"" last and order the Schout to proceed to immediate execution against all un- 
willing: debtors.' 



"O 



At a Council held in Fort Willem Hendrick, 15*^ June, 1674. 

Present — [as on May 24, 1674, and J 

Fiscal Willem Knyff, as assumed Councillor. 

9|C Sp S^ 9^ 

On petition of Lourens Andries, and Joost van der Linde, agents for the inhabi- 
tants of Mingagque and Pemrepogh, requesting to be excused from contributing to 
the support of the schoolmaster at Bergen, &c. 

Ordered : 

Copy hereof to be furnished the Magistrates of the town of Bergen to answer the 



same. " 



H: * * 4( 

At a Court held in Fort Willem Hendrick, on the 5*^ of July, 1674. 
Present— [as on May 24, 1674]. 

* « i(c ♦ 

The Governor and Council of New Netherland, having seen the complaint 
of the town of Bergen agamst the inhabitants of the villages of Pemrepogh, Min- 
gagquy, &c., and the answer given by them, in regard to what the inhabitants of 
Pemrepogh and Mingagquy aforesaid, owe for the support of the Schoolmaster, an<l 
precentor of the town of Bergen, it is after due inquiry resolved and ordered, that 



^ N. Y. Col. Doc, ii, 672. » N. Y. Col. Doc, ii, 720. 

« N. Y. Col. Doc, ii, 714. 
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the inhabitants of Pemrepogh and Mingaghquy, shall promptly pay their share 
for the support aforesaid, on pain of proceeding against them with immediate exe- 
cution.* 

% 41 4c % 

The foregoing action on the part of the Governor and Council 
seems to have fully settled and confirmed the policy of the Dutch 
administration in regard to free public schools supported solely by 
taxation, and which, but for the re-conquest by the English, might 
have continued without interruption to this day. 

It seems from the next quotation that chivalrous martial exercises 
received some attention in the young metropolis at this early period : 

By the Governor. 

Whereas, application [part of Ms. destroyed] * * * me^ I do 

consent * * * pt Thomas Smith to admitt and teach any Gentle- 
men or other fifree Men the use or Exercise of Armes, for which to meet at any fiti 
times and Places within this City, without any Lett or Molestation : Comporting 
themselves as they ought. Given under my Hand in New York this 18th day of 
December, 1675. 

To all Magistrates^ Officers, or others whom it may Concern} 

The zeal of certain constables of Long Island for the mental and 
moral welfare of the people, as exhibited, in the annexed petition, 
may be commended as worthy of imitation by police officers and 
magistrates of the present day : 

To ye Right Hono^aW Edmond Androus Esq'. Governor Gen^^ of all his Roy all 
Highnes Territory in America & the WoPPfuU his Majile« Justices of y« Board 
sitting in thy Honorable Court of Assizes this 4th of Octo', 1677. 

The humble Desire of y« Constables of ye East & North Rideing on Long 
Island : 

To yo' Hono' & WoPP most humbly Showeth it is Theire Desire : 

That the maintenance and Encouragem* for ye Ministry may by some way bee 
established & that such Encouragem^ may bee that theire may bee A Minister in 
each respective Towne that wants. That theire may also bee some way estab- 
lished for the Maintenance of A Schoolle-Ma' in each Towne " 

* 9l( :(( >|( 

We have been indebted toEev. Dr. Strong's " History of Flatbush " 
for a few items relating to the Dutch period ; and we now quote at 
greater length from the same valuable little work, showing the 
customs of the olden time in regard to schools and schoolmasters : 

From the records of the town [Flatbush], it appears that the schoolmaster acted 
as Town Clerk, and as the rates of tuition were low, previously to the American 
revolution, the offices of sexton and " Foresinger," or chorister of the church, were 

» 1 N. Y. Col. Doc., ii, 730. » N. Y. Col. Mss., xxvi, 122. 

•N. Y. Col. Mss., XXV, 68. 
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...» 

conferred upon him with a view to increase his emoluments. He received all in- 
terment fees for infants and adults, according to a scale of established prices, and 
for his services as chorister, he was paid an annual salary by the consistory of the 
church. The chorister, in addition to his duty of taking the lead in. setting and 
singing the Psalms and Hymns, was also required to ring the bell for all public 
services, to read the commandments at the commencement of the morning 
worship, and the Apostles' creed in the afternoon. These latter services were all per- 
formed in the Dutch language, and uniformly continued so until about the year 1790, 
at the time when Mr. Gabriel Ellison, the first English schoolmaster, left the village. 

The following is a list of the schoolmasters of the town of Flatbush, from the 
year 1659 to the year 1802, when the village school was removed into the Academy: 

Adrian Hegeman, from 1659 to 1671. 

Jacop Joosten, '' 1671 " 1673. 

Francays De Burynne [Bruynne] " 1673 " 1674. 

Michael Hainelle, *' 1674 " 1675. 

Jan Gerrit Van Marckje [MarckenJ, ^' 1675 " 1680. 

Derick Storm, " 1680 '* 1681. 

JanTiebout, ''' 1681 " 1682. 

Johannes Van Eckkellen, "■ 1682 " 1700. 

Johannes Schenck, "• 1700 " 1711. 

JanGancell, '■' 1711 '' 1719. 

Adrian Hegeman, " 1719 " 1741. 

Jores Remsen, " 1741 " 1762. 

Petrus Van Steenburgh, '* 1762 " 1773. 

Anthony Weip, " 1773 " 1776. 

Gabriel Ellison, " 1776 " 1790. 

Johu Rubell, " 1790 '' 1793. 

Michael Schoonmaker, « 1793 " 1798. 

Patrick Dillon, *' 1798 ** . 

Patrick Noon, " " 1802.^ 

It appears, as already shown in connection with the Dutch period, 
that one Reinier was schoolmaster in 1661 ' ; and we also find 
that a patent for 1426 acres of land, in Flatbusli, was granted 
March 21 ^ 1677, to sundry persons, thirty-five in number, among 
whom was " Rem Remse, the schoolmaster for the time being, in his 
official capacity." * These two names, therefore, seem entitled to a 
place in the foregoing list of schoolmasters of Flatbush. 

Mr. Tennis G. Bergen, of Bay Ridge, Kings county, has kindly 
furnished the following statements in regard to some of the persons 
mentioned in Dr. Strong's list : 

" Adriaen Hegeman, the first schoolmaster of Flatbush, [of whom a biograph- 
ical sketch is given in our former '* Annals " of the Dutch period], was also, 
from 1670 to 1671, vendue master of the Dutch towns of Kings county. * * 
Hegeman's descendants are as yet numerous in Flatbush and Kings county. 



» Strong's Hist, of Flatbush, p. 109 et seq. 'Book of Patents (Ms.), in office of 

2 Albany Records, xix, 95. Secretary of State, iv, 165. 
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Francays d' Bruynne, schoolmaster prior to his settlement in Jflatbush, owned 
Antony Jansen van Salee's patent of 100 morgen on the extreme west end of Long 
Island, lying partly in New Utrecht and partly in Gravesend. 

Michil Hainelle, schoolmastef, owned a farm (as wtU as being a schoolmaster). 

Jan Gerritsen Van Marcken, schoolmaster, finally quarreled with the church 
authorities and was dismissed. (Have somewhere among my papers considerable 
relating to this quarrel.) 

Schoolmasters Dirck Storm, Johannes Van Ekelen and Johannes Schenk's fac- 
similes of signature accompany this. From the facsimiles you will see that Strong 
errs in the spelling of names. The spellings I have given above are the correct 

ones." 

« « * * 

" Know of no male descendants of De Bruynne, Hainelle, Van Marcken, Van 
Ekelen, or De Baene, in Kings county. Storm, Scherik (now generally spelled 
Schenck), andDe Beavois, of Brooklyn, have numerous descendants in the county." 



* 



Know of no manuscript records on the subject except those you have referred to. 
» * » » 

Dr. StroDg's narrative continues : 

Specific and very particular agreements were made with the several school- 
masters, which are entered at large upon the town records. It may be interesting 
to present one or two of these, to show the duties which these persons formerly 
were required to perform, and the manner in which they were to instruct the 
children. The following is a translation of the agreement made with Johannes 
Van Eckkelen, who commenced his duties as schoolmaster, in Flatbush, in the 
year 1682 : 

*' Johannes Van Eckkelen, a young man from New Albany, is hereby called and 
accepted, on the first day of October, 1681, with the advice and consent of the 
Honorable Magistrates, to perform the duties heretofore required of Jan Thibaud, 
in manner following: (1.) He shall serve the Church and School, according to the 
existing ordinances, in the same manner as they have been heretofore performed 
by the above named Jan Thibaud, and as hereunder written. (2.) This contract 
shall take effect from the first day of October, Inst, and continue to the first day of 
May next, for the purpose of making a trial of each other in the mean time. (3.) 
For the performance of the above duties, he shall be entitled to receive the sum of 
234 guilders, in grain, valued in Seewant, with the other privileges appertaining to 
the calling during the time specified." 

ARTICLES OF AGREEMENT 

WITH 

Johannes Van Eckkelen, 

Accepted Schoolmaster and Chorister of Flatbush. 

School Service. — I. The school shall begin at eight o'clock, and go oyt at eleven; 
and in the afternoon shall begin at one o clock and end at four. The bell shall be 
rung when the school commences.^ 



' The bell used on these occasions was the church bell. The practice of ringing 
this bell at the opening of the school continued till the year 1794, when the second 
church was taken down. The church bell was also used by the Academy for nearly 
ten years. (Dr. Strong.) 

fUx.-CoNV.— 18.1 
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IT. When the school begins, one of the children shall read the morning prayer, 
as it, stands in the catechism, and close with the prayer before dinner; in the after- 
noon it shall begin with the prayer after dinner, and end with the evening prayer. 
The evening school shall begin with the Lord's prayer, and close by singing a psalm. 

III. He shall instruct the children on every Wednesday and Saturday in the 
common prayers, and the questions and answers in the catechism, to enable them 
to repeat them the better on Sunday before the afternon service, or on Monday, 
when they shall be catechised before the congregation. Upon all such occasions, 
the schoolmaster shall be present, and shall require the children to be friendly in 
their appearance, and encourage them to answer freely and distinctly. 

IV. He shall be required to keep his school nine months in succession, from 
September to June, in each year, in case it should be concluded upon to retain his 
services for a year or more, or without limitation ; and he shall be required to be 
regulated by these articles, and to perform the same duties which his predecessor, 
Jan Thibaud, above named, was required to perform. In every particular therefore, 
he shall be required to keep school, according to this seven months agreement, and 
shall always be present himself. 

Church Service. — I. He shall keep the church clean, and ring the bell three times 
before the people assemble to attend the preaching and catechism. Also before the 
sermon is commenced, he shall read a chapter out of the Holy Scriptures, and that 
between the second and third ringing of the bell. After the third ringing he shall 
read the ten commandments, and the twelve articles of our faith, and then take 
the lead in singing. In the afternoon after the third ringing of the bell, he shall 
read a short chapter, or one of the Psalms of David, as the congregation are 
assembling, and before divine service commences, shall introduce it, by the singing 
of a Psalm or Hylmn. 

II. When the minister shall preach at Brooklin or New Utrecht-, he shall be 
required to read twice before the congregation, from the book commonly used for 
that purpose. In the afternoon he shall also read a sermon on the explanation of 
the catechism, according to the usage and practice approved by the minister. The 
children as usual, shall recite their questions and answers out of the catechism, on 
Sunday, and he shall instruct them therein. He, as chorister, shall not be required 
to perform these duties, whenever divine service shall be performed in Flatlands, 
as it would be unsuitable, and prevent many from attending there. 

III. For the administration of Holy Baptism, he shall provide a basin with water, 
for which he shall be entitled to receive from the parents, or witnesses, twelve 
styvers. He shall, at the expense of the church, provide bread and wine, for the 
celebration of the Holy Supper ; He shall be in duty bound promptly to furnish 
the minister with the name of the child to be baptized, and with the names of the 
parents and wii;nesses. And he shall also serve as messenger for the consistory. 

IV. He shall give the funeral invitations, dig the grave ; and toll the bell, for 
which service he shall receive for a person of fifteen years and upwards, twelve 
guilders, and for one under that age, eight guilders. If he should be required to 
give invitations beyond the limits of the town, he shall be entitled to three addi- 
tional guilders, for the invitation of every other town, and if he should be re- 
quired to cross the river, and go to New- York, he shall receive four guilders. 

School Money. — He shall receive from those who attend the day school, for a 
speller or reader, three guilders a quarter, and for a writer, four guilders. From 
those who attend evening school, for a speller or reader, four guilders, and for a 
writer, six guilders shall be given. 
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Salary. — In addition to the above, his salary shall consist of four hundred guil- 
ders, in grain, valued in Seewant, to be delivered at Brooklyn Ferry, and for his 
services from October to May, as above stated, a sura of two hundred and thirty- 
four guilders, in the same kind, with the dwelling nouse, barn, pasture lot and 
meadows, to the school appertaining. The same to take effect from the first day 
of October, Instant. 

Done and agreed upon in Consistory, under the inspection of the Honorable Con- 
stable and Overseers, the 8th of October, 1682. 



CONSTABLE AND OVERSEERS. 

CORNELIUS BERRIAN. 
RYNIER AERTSEN. 
JAN REMSEN. 



THE CONSISTORY. 

CASPARUS VAN ZUREN, Minister. 

ADRTAEN REYERSE. 

CORNELIUS BAREiSTT VANDWYCK. 



I agree to the above articles, and promise to perform them according to the best 
of my ability. 

JOHANNiES VAN ECKKELEN.* 

It having been repeatedly observed, in the annals of the Dutch 
period, that all private schoolmasters were required to be duly 
licensed by the civil and ecclesiastical authorities, we have occasion 
now to remark that this requirement, in substance, was likewise con- 
tinued and enforced by the English ; Governor Dongan, and at least 
three of his successors, having been regularly instructed on this, in 
connection with other subjects. We quote as follows : 

Instructions to Governor Dongan, CHven at Windsor May 29*1*, 1686. 
* * * * 

38. And wee doe farther direct that noe Schoolmaster bee henceforth permitted 
to come from England & to keep school within Our Province of New York 
without the license of the said Archbishop of Canterbury ; And that noe other 
person now there or that shall come from other parts, bee admitted to keep school 
without your license first had.' 



Similar instructions were given to Governor Sloughter, Jan. 31, 
1689,* to the Earl of Bellomont, Aug. 31, 1697,* and to Governor 
Hunter, Dec. 27th, 1709,* except that the Bishop of London, instead 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury, was named in each of these cases. 

The subject of education, like many other matters of vital im- 
portance to the welfare of the people, is scarcely noticed by some 
standard historians. We had confidently expected that Smith's cele- 
brated "History of the late Province of New York, from its Dis- 
covery to the appointment of Governor Golden in 1762," would 



' Stronjr's Hist, of Flatbush, pp. 110-114. 
'N. Y. Col Doc, iii, 372. 
» N. Y. Col. Doc, iii, 688. 



* N. Y. Col. Doc, iv., 288. 
5 N. Y. Col Doc, V. 135. 
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contain frequent allnsions which would be of service in the present 
narrative ; but thus far, we find only an incidental mention of the 
establishment of a Latin school, in the following paragraph : 

* * * * 

("1688.] — While these thiDgR were transacting in Canada, a scene of the greatest 
importance was opening at New York. A general disaffection to the govern- 
ment prevailed among the people. Papists began to settle in the colony under the 
smiles of the governor [Dongan]. The collector of the revenues, and several 
principal officers, threw off the mask, and openly avowed their attachment to the 
doctrines of Rome. A Latin school was set up, and the teacher ^strongly suspected 

for a Jesuit.' 

* * ♦ * 

We find, as yet, no further mention of this Latin school, except in a 
letter dated April 13, 1699, from the Earl of Bellomont, then gov- 
ernor of the province, to the Lords of Trade, to wit : 

* * * * 

Mr. Attorney Generall assures roe that in Colonel Dongan's time, he, to make 
his court to King James desired this Farm, * * the Governor's demesne 
called the King's farm, * * might be appropriated to the maintenance of 
a Jesuit school ; but King James (bigot tho' he was) refused, saying that he would 
not have his G-ovemors deprived of their conveniences." 

According to Dr. Strong,* Johannes Yan Eckelen [Ekelen] offi- 
ciated as schoolmaster from 1682 to 1700, though it appears, from 
the annexed documents, that his license was revoked in 1691, in favor 
of Johannes Schenck [Schenk], whom Dr. Strong considers Van 
Eckelen's successor from the vear 1700 to 1711. Whether the order 
of the council was not carried into effect, or whether the above named 
author is in error in regard to these dates, does not yet appear. 

To the honorWe Major Richard Ingoldsby, Oomander in chief of their Majesties 

Province of New York, &c. 
The humble Request of Rodolphus Varick, minister, and Joseph Hegeman, elder 

of the dutch Church in flatbush, 

Humbly showeth : 

That in the late Rebellion Joannes Van Eckelen the then clerk and schoolmaster 
of flatbush hath always bin a very great zealot for the faction of Leisler &c., as 
may appear to y' hon' y'self having taken letters out of his pocket at the citty hall 
which he was carrying to Leisler into the fort, and was very active in raising men 
in the country to withstand their majesties forces. 

Especially the afores* Joanes Van Eckelen hath bin alwayes opposing the 
minister and church councel in their endeavors for supporting the Government for 
the Crown of England and inticing people to the party of Leisler contrary to all 
their admonitions, publicly defaming the afores* minister, setting the common people 
against him, offering his service to drag him out of his house by violence to a pre- 

» Smith's Hist, of N. Y. (N. Y. Hist. « N. Y. Col. Doc., iv. 490. 

Soc. Ed., 1829), i. 90. » Hist, of Flatbush, p. 109. 
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tended court as also procuring the aprehension and fining of the afors* elder for 
above thirty pounds because he endeavored to have hindred their comitting 
hostilities on the English towns on long Island. 

Upon thes considerations and others to long to rehearse, besides other complaints 
as to his service in the afors<* office, the church councel did dismisse the afores** 
Joanes van Ekelen and did forbid him more to officiate, but choose in his place one 
Joannes Schenck a fitter person and wel affected to the present government, 

Now y^ petition""* give y"^ honour to understand that s** Joanes van Ekelen hath 
clandestinely and without any of their knowledge procured a licence from y' 
honour, whereby he again sets up school in defyance of their church and accustomed 
priviledges, refusing to obey the civil power but dayly affronting them whereby he 
drawes many of the late faction to his side to the manifest Scandal of their majesties 
present government and since it hath never bin accustomed to have two Sctool- 
masters in that small town heretofore, y*" petition" humbly pray y' honor that ^ 
Joanes van Ekelen may be forbid farther to teach school in flatbush and that y"^ 
honour would please to authorize Joanes Schenck to be the onely schoolmaster there, 
for the reasons above sd, and y"^ petition" shall ever pray for y' hon" health and 
happiuesse. 

JOSEPH HEGEMAlSr, Elder, RODOLPHUS VARICK.^ 

The foregoing petition bears no date, but was submitted to the 
council Sept. 26, 1691, as appears from the following minute. The 
petition is endorsed " granted^'^ with which the council minute agrees : 

At a council held at ffort William Henry the 26th of September, 1691. 
Present, [ * * etc.,] 

* * « * 

Upon Reading the Petition of Rodolphus Varick & Others, setting forth their 
want of an honest schoolmaster Recommending Johannes Schenck as a person 
qualifyed & fitt for that Office in fflatbush Ordered that sd Schenck be admitted 
the only schoolmaster of fflatbush any former ord' or warrant to any oy« * person 
whatsoever notwithstanding.* 



Mr. Bergen, from whom we have already quoted, further states : 

The first schoolmaster in New Utrecht of whom I have seen any account, is 
Joost De Baene. 

After Gk)v. Leisler's Execution. Domine Yarick and Jacques Cortleyou petitioned 
the Governor to have Joost De Baene retained as teacher in New Utrecht ; Myn- 
dert Ooerten having threatened to turn him out of his place as schoolmaster and 
Reader or Prelector, because he would not side with the Leisler party. Coerten*s 
adherents finally compelled De Baene to leave the place. From De Baene's serving 



^ N. Y. Col. Mss., xxxviii, 4. 

5 A curious abreviation for *' other ^^ which is explained by the fact that A was for- 
merly written somewhat like the lower part of lonj? « / so that tJi, as in ** other** 
came to be written (by omitting to cross the t and other contractions) very nearly 
like y, 

^ Council Minutes, vi. 55. 
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as clerk of the towa from 1686 to 1698, it may fairly be inferred that he taught 
the school during that period, and perhaps a short time longer. Have seen no 
account of De Baene's successors. 

The petition above referred to, of which the following is a copy, is 
preserved among the manuscripts in the office of the Secretary of 
State. It bears no date, but was laid before the Council July 16, 
1692. 

To the Right HonnWe Majr Richard Ingoldsbey Esq'., Command' in Chief of the 
Province of N. Yorke, and the honn^e Councell. 

The humble Petition of Jaques Cortlejouir Justice of the peace and Rndolphus 
Varick minister of the Gospel in Kings County, 

Humble Shewith 

t 

That in the time of the Late disorders within y« Province one Meyndert Coerten 
lately attainted of high Treason was marching with some ill men from New Utregt 
towards the fort ag»t the Kings forces, under your honn» Command who then did 
threaten Joost De Baane y® Schoolmaster & reader of said towne to turne him out 
of that Imploy because he refused to side with them in theire RebeUion, and al- 
though the said Justice and minister since that time have endeavored to hinder the 
same yet neverthelesse some of those ill affected persons without any cause given, 
but in contempt of the authority, have forced the said Joost de Baane to forsake 
the place, altho y« land out of which the Schoolmaster and Reader of y« Towne is 
maintained, was given to the Towne, by the said Justice, out of his proper estate. 

Wherefore the Petit'* have thought it their Duty to become humble Suppliants 
in the behalfe of y® Said Joost de Baane, humble offering to your honn'^ that it 
would tend much to y© peace & quite of the said Towne that your honn'« would be 
pleased to order, that y* Said Joost d Baane be continued in the said Imploy a«* 
Schoolmaster & Reader of the Said Towne, and that he be allowed his Salary as 
formerly from the 14th of aprill last, Since which time he was Causeles turned out. 

And your Petit'* shall Ever Pray.* 

The record of the action of the Council is as follows : 

At a Council held at ffort William Henry the 16th of July 1692, 

9)( * * <: 

Ypon reading of the Petition of Jaquis Cortilian [CorteljonJ and Rodolphus 
Varick on behalf of Joost De Bane [Baene] schoolmaster of New Utrecht in Ks 
County, 

Resolved That A Lysence be granted unto the said Joost De Bane to be school- 
master of New Vtrecht, and that he is intituled to and Ought to receive the salary 
belonging to the Reader and school Master of sd Towne from the 14th of Aprill 
last and the Justices be wrote to and required to suffer none other to Officiate in 
the quality of a schoolmaster in the sd Toune without a Lycense from the Govern- 
ment nor in the quality of Reader but by the appointment of the Minister.' 



' N. Y. Col. Mss., xxxviii. 154. ' Council Minutes, vi, 111. 
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Thus far, the licenses to teach school have uniformly been issued 
by the authority of the Colonial officers ; but we now find one granted 
by municipal authority, as early as January, 1700, at the present 
capital of the State : 

i|( 4c 4c -^ 

Att a meeting of y« Mayor,. Aldermen and Common Council held in y« Citty Hall 
of Albany, y* 23d of January 1^^ 

The request of Cornelia Bogardus by y« mouth of Mr Willm de Meyer to be 
admitted a schoolmaster for y« Citty is taken into consideration and unanimously 
doe graunt y« same, as also a freeman of this Citty upon his arrivall.* 

During the same year (1700), Governor Bellomont proposed to 
have some of the Indian children instructed at the public expense, 
as appears from the annexed records : 

Conference of the Earl of Bellomont with the Indians, at Albany, August 29. 1700 : 

* * * * / 
The Earl of Belomont says upon the reply of the Five Nations yesterday to his 

Lordship's propositions the day before, as follows : 

* « * * 

In answer to your desire of a Minister here in Albany, to instruct you m tne 
Christian religion, I am not only willing but glad to gratify you therein, and I will 
engage Mr Lydius the Minister of this town to take paines with you and learn your 
language that he may be the better able to serve you in the work of the gospell, 
and I hope in a Httle time to have the Bible translated into your language and to 
have some of your children taught to read, so that you may have the comfort and 
edification of God's Word, which I am sure will be hugely pleasing to you when 
your children are able to read it to you. Now that I am upon this subject, I 
wish you would send two or three Sachems sonns out of each Nation to be kept at 
School at New York where I will take care to have them taught to write and read 
both English and Indian, and they shall be well clothed and dyeted at the King's 
charge and after three or four yeares that they are perfect in their writing & read- 
ing they shall return home to you and other boyes shall come in their places ; by 
which meanes you will always have those among you that will understand English 
and will be serviceable to you upon many occasions.^ 



The following partial replies were given by Sadeganaktie. the 

speaker at the next day's conference : 

* * * « 

As to that head relating to our children's being instructed to reade and write 
English and Indian at New York, the Sachems that are now on the hill are consult- 
ing abcut it, and wee will when wee are all conveen'd together, return your Lord- 
ship our answer.* 

* * * * 



» Munsell's Annals, iv, 106. » N. Y. Col. Doc., iv, 737. 

« N. Y. Col. Doc, iv, 734. 
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Afler a while a Message being come from the Hill from the other Sachems of 
the Five Nations, and the Speaker say d as follows: — 

* « * « 

As to our children to be sent to New York to bee instructed to read and write, 
wee answer that wee are not masters or disposers of them ; that is a matter that 
relates to our wives, who are the sole disposers of their children while they are 
under age.* 

We have not observed any record as to the manner in which the 
above proposition was received by the Indian women, or whether it 
was even communicated to them. 

The earliest legislative act in behalf of education passed within 
the colony of New York, if we mistake not, is that entitled " An 
Act for Encouragement of a Grammar Free-School in the City of 
New York," bearing date Nov. 2Y, 1702. This act expired seven 
years later, by its own limitation, and having thus become obsolete 
before any of the extant collections of laws were printed, only 
its title appears in such standard compilations as Livingston and 
Smith's.* Indeed, we have failed to find a printed copy in the State 
Library or elsewhere, and have been obliged to make our transcript 
from the original copy of the act, as filed in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State. The same remark applies to the several subsequent 
acts passed prior to 1750. 

An Act for encouragement of A Grammar Free-School in the City of 

New York. 

[Passed the 27th of November. 1702.] 
The Mayor, Aldermen and Comonalty' of the City of New York having 
Represented unto the Greneral Assembly of this Province the great Necessity there 
is of having a Free-School in the said City, for the Educacon and Instruction of youth 
and male Children ; That such Pious and Necessary work may receive due encour- 
agement, Be it Enacted by his Excellency the Govemour and Council and Representa- 
tives Convened in General Assembly, and by Authority of t^ie Same^ that there shall 
be hereafter Elected, Chosen, Lycensed, Authorized, and appointed one able Skilful! 
and Orthodox person to be School-Master ; for the Education and Instruction of 
youth and Male Children of such Parents as are of ffrench and Ihdch Extraction, as 
well as of the English^ may come and be Instructed in the Languages or other 
Learning usually taught in Grammar Schools, And for the Encouragement of such 
School-Master, Be it furilier Enacted by the Authority aforesaid, That henceforward 
Annually there shall be in the said City Assessed, Levyed, Collected and paid for 
the space or term of seven years, the Sum of ffifty pounds Current money of New 
York for the mainteinance of the said School-Master, which said Sum of ffifty 
pounds shall be Assessed, Levyed, Collected and paid by such persons, at such 
tiroes, in such Manner and proportions, and under such penaltyes Respectively as 
is provided for the Assessing, Levying, Collecting and paying of the Sum of one 
hundred pounds p, ann, for the Minister of New York, by an Act of Assembly 

> N. Y. Col. Doc., iv, 738. « See chap, cxx, p. 51. 
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Int it utied, an Act for Settling a Ministry, and Raising a Mainteinance for them 
in the City of New York, County of Richmond, West Chester and Queens County, 
made in the fourth Year of King WHliam and Queen Mary^ Provided always^ That 
such School-Master shall, from time to time, as a Vacancy happens be Chosen and 
Recomended by the Comon Council of the said City for the time being in order 
to be Lycensed and approved by the Right Honble the Bishop of London or the 
Governor or Comander in Chief of this province for the time being any thing 
herein Contained to the contrary thereof in any ways notwithstanding. 

City of New York, Die Jovis, 2h. P. M., ^ Nov., 1702 In the first year 
of her Mat ys Reign. 

House of Representatives for the Province of New York. 

This Bill having been read three times, Resolved 

This Bill do passe. 

Py order of the House of Representatives 

W. NICOLL Speaker 
27th November 1702 

This Bill having been read three times is passed the Councill. 

By order of Councill, 

27th November 1702 B. COZENS C of CoundU 

I assent to this Bill Enacting it and ordering it to be enrolled 

CORNBURY 
[Endorsed] "Die Jovis -f^ Nov' 1702 

" This Bill having been read three times Is passed and Ordered 

" to be sent up to the Council for their concurrence." 

GAB L. LUDLOW Jr. CI 

to ye Gener, Assembly, 

The official history of the passage of the foregoing act, as derived 
from the Journals of the General Assembly and the Council, is 
deemed worthy of insertion in this place, as furnishing valuable 
information relative to the men and the measures of that period, in 
connection with the subject under consideration. In further justifi- 
cation of these quotations (if any be needed), we adopt the language 
of the Preface to the Assembly Journal itself, to wit : 

Although the Votes and Proceedings of the General Assembly of this Colony, 
may perhaps appear to some, as Matter of little Moment; the same were never- 
theless regarded by the General Assembly, as a thing of so much Consequence, that 
by a Resolution of the House on the Eighth Day of January^ One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Sixty-two, they im powered me to get them reprinted. 

^^ ^n ^^ ^p 

ABRAHAM LOTT Junr. 
New York, September 1, 1764. 

We may add that this set of Journals covers a period of about 
seventy-five years, beginning with 1691, and makes two large folio 
volumes, which were printed by Hugh Gaine; also, that two volumes 
of about the same size, containing the Journals of the Legislative 
Council, for nearly the same period, were printed as lately as 1861, 
by order of the Senate of this State. Certain deficiencies in the 
XJn.-Conv. — 1 9. 
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Assembly Journals have only within a few years been restored, after 
much pains-taking on the part of Mr. George H. Moore, Librarian 
of the New York Historical Society, from whom the State has 
acquired a manuscript, through the Regents of the University of 
the State. These volumes of Journals are a mine of information 
on all matters connected with the legislation of the Colony, and 
it cannot be amiss to bring to light, now and then, passages 
on special subjects which might not otherwise be seen by one in 
a million of the people of this State. Besides, for many historical 
purposes, the series of actions and events which culminate in the 
passage of an act, are sometimes of greater interest and importance 
than the act itself; even as, to quote in substance from Coleridge, " the 
history of a word may be more instructive than that of a campaign." 

In Governor Combury's Address to the General Assembly of the 
Province of New York at the opening of the Session, at Jamaica, 
Queens county, on the 20th day of Oct., 1702, he remarks : 

There are some other Things, I think it my Duty to recommend to you, parti- 
cularly " the preparing a good Bill, for the better reglating the Militia of this 
Province, another for the erecting of public schools in proper Places, another for 
appointing a convenient Number of fit Persons, to examine and state the publick 
Accounts and Debts of this Province ; " — 

to which recommendations he adds : 

* * " these and all other Bills, which shall appear to be necessary to be passed 
Into Acts, for the good of this Country, and for the Preservation and Encourage- 
ment of the people, shall always find a ready Compliance from me." 

The foregoing subjects were taken up, from time to time, by the 
General Assembly, that of defense being first, finance second, and 
education third, in the order of their consideration, though the last 
was reached within ten days of the opening of the session. The 
first record as to action on this subject, is in the following terms : 

Dw Veneris,^ Sho, A. M. Oct 30, 1702. 

A motion being made, and the Question being put, whether there should be 
erected a publick Free-School. It was carried in the Affirmative. 



' As this ancient method of indicating the day of the week seems to have become 

obsolete in this country, though still used in the British Parliament, we append the 

Latin equivalents of the usual English names : 

Sunday, Die SolU 

Monday Die Luna. 

Tuesday, Die Martis. 

Wednesday, Die Mercurij, (i/— »0- 

Thursday, Die Jovis. 

Friday, Die Veneris. 

Saturday, Die Sabaiii. 
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Ordered^ That Major Jackson,^ do acquaint the Town of Hampstead^ that a publick 
Free-School is designed to be erected, and to inquire of them, what Encourage- 
ment they will allow towards the same, within the Bounds of that Township ; and 
that he make Report thereof to the House Friday next. 

>K 4c >|( * 

Die Veneris^ 8 ho, A. M. Nov. 6, 1702. 

^ ^ :|c . i)e 

Major Jaxikson^ according to Order, reported from the Township of Eamp- 
steady at a general Town Meeting, for Encouragement of. a Free-School, to, be 
erected in the Township, they do grant 100 Acres of Land, with Conveniences 
of Watering near the East Meadow Pointy and also allow Liberty for Timber for 
Building, Fencing and Firewood, with other Conveniences, to be had within the 
Township, according to a Town Act; to build a Free-School on the said 100 
Acres of Land. 

^ H^ 9|( . , 9|e 

Die Martis, 3 ho. P. U. Nov. 10, 1702. 

* - % i)t * 

A Motion being made, and the Question being put, That the City and County 
of New York, have Leave to bring in a Bill, to raise Mfty Pounds per Annum, for 
a Free-School, and it was carried in the Affirmative. 

Ordered^ That Mr. French and Mr. De Lancey^ do prepare and bring in a Bill 
accordingly. 

**C >|C 9|C ' 3fe ' 

Die Sahatii, 8 ho. A. M. Nov. 14, 1702. 

Mr. French^ presented to the House a Bill, entitled, An Act to enable the Mayor, 
Alderman and Oommonalty, of the Oity of New- York, to raise Fifty Pounds per 
Annum, for seven Tears, towards maintaining a School Master, within the said City 
of New York. 

Ordered, The Bill be read. 

A Bill entitled, An Act [etc., as above], was read the first time. 

Ordered, That the Bill be read the second Time. 

* * * « 

Die Martis, 8 ho. A. M. Nov. 17, 1702. 

f At New York City, by adjournment from Jamaica.] 

* « * * 

The Bill entitled. An Act to enahle the Mayor, [etc., as above], was read the second 
Time. 

Ordered, The Bill be committed to Mr. French, Mr. Cortlandt,* Oapt Oarion * Mr. 
Aheel* and Major Whitehead,* or any Three of them. 

* . * * * 

Die Jovis, 8 ho. A. M. Nov 19, .1702. 

* * « * 

Mr. French, reported from the Committee, to whom the Bill, entitled, .4w Act for 
Encouragement of an English Free- School, in the City of New York was committed, 



' John Jackson, a representative from Queens county. 

* Philip French and Stephen De Lancey, both representatives from the city and 
county of New York. 

' Jacobus Cortlandt, of New York. '^ John Abeel, of Albany. 

* Thomas Garton, of Ulster. • Daniel Whitehead, of Queens. 
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That they had considered the same, and made some amendments ; which they had 
directed him to report to the House, which was read and agreed to by the House. 

Ordered^ The Bill be engrossed with the amendments. 

* ♦ » . » 

DU Jovis, 2 ho, P. M. Nov 19, 1702. 

The Bill, entitled, An Ad [etc., as last above quoted], was read the third time, 

Resolved, The Bill do pass. 

Ordered, Mr. French and Major Whitehead, do carry up the Bill to the Council, 

for their Concurrence. 

* » * » 

At a CouncUl held atffort W"^ Henry , this 19^ day of November^ 1702, 

Prksent — His JEkDceSency Edward Viscount Cornbury, &c., 

Sa: Sh: Brouhton, ) Caleb Hkathoote, Esq' 

Gerrard Beekman, > Esqi^* John Bridges, Dc^ of Laws. 
Kip Van Dam, ) 



His Excellency layd before this board a Bill for Encouragment of a Grammar 
Free SchooU in the City of New York which was Dd to him by members of the 
house of Representatives appointed to do the same which was read the first and 

second time and comitted to the members of this board or any three of them. 

* * * * 

On the next day, the same members being present with the excep- 
tion of Mr. Beekman and the addition of W °^ Smith : — 

CoUo W™ Smith Chairman of the Committee of the Councill to whom the Bill for 
Encouragment of a Grammar Free Schooll in the City of New York was Comitted 
by this board for Report does humbly offer to his Excellency that upon perusall of 
that part of his Excellencies Instructions relating to School masters within this 
Colony In the words following: That no School master be permitted to come from 
Englanil and to keep a school within this province without the License of the Right 
Reverend ffather in God Henry Lord Bishop of London and that no person now 
there or that shall come from other parts be admitted to keep Schooll without your 
Ly cense first obteined We are humbly of opinion that his Excellency ought not 
to paase the said Bill otherwise than is directed by that Clause of his Excellencies 
Instruction and that it be Recomended to the house of Representatives to make 
such amendments in the said Bill as is agreeable thereunto And 

Ordered, that Coll® Hathcote do carry the same. 

♦ » » « 

\In Oeneral Assembly. \ 

Die Martis,^ 2 ho. P. M. Nov. 24, 1702. 

A Message from his Excellency and Council, by Col. Heathcote, with the Bill, enti- 
tled, An Act [etc., as above.] 

That his Excellency ought not to pass the said Bill, otherwise than is directed by 
his Instructions, and that it be recommended to the House of Representatives, to 
make such Amendments to the said Bill, agreeable thereto. 

After some Debate on the Message, the House ordered Mr. Ftench and Mr. Wil- 
let,^ to return the said Bill to the Council and acquaint his Excellency, That the 

» William Willet, of Westchester. 
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House had sent the Bill, for settling a Free-School, &c. to the Council, and that they 
may reject or amend the Bill and send it down with the Amendments, and the 
House will forthwith take the same into Consideration, and dispatch that and other 

Matters, now before the House 

* « « * 

At a Council [etc.] Nov. 24th 1702. 

Collo Wm Smith Chairman of the Committee of the Councill to whom the Bill for 
encouragment of a Grammar Free SohooU in the City of New York was Kecomitted 
does report to this honoble board. That all be left out after the words [Queen 
Mary] in the tenth line of the second Sheet and instead thereof the following pro- 
visoe to be Inserted — Provided allwayes that such SchooU master if Chosen from 
England then to be Licensed by the Right Reverend ffather in God the Lord Bishop 
of London and approved of by the Gov' or Comander in Chief of this province for 
the time being and in case any fitt person shall be here found for the discharge of 
that duty as well as upon any Vacancy that may hereafter happen upon the death 
absence or disability of such School! master that then and in such case the Comon 
Councill of the City of New York for the time being shall and may Recomend to 
the Gov' or Comander in Chief of this province for the time being such fitt person 
qualified as is aforesaid for License and approbation Which is allwayes to be had 
and obteined before such School master be Instituted to the Sallary aforesaid any 
thing herein conteined to the Contrary thereof in any wise notwithstanding. 

Which Report being read and approved of The said Bill together with the said 

amendments being read the third time is passed the Councill and ordered to be sent 

down to the house of Representatives for their Concurrence to the sd amendt and 

M' Attorney Generall ordered to carry the same Which was done. 

« * * * 

[In General Assembly.] 

Die Mermrij, 8 hx>. A. M. Nov, 25, 1702. 
« * « « 

A Message from the Council, by Mr Attorney General. That the Council have 
agreed to the Bill, entitled, [as above], with some Amendments, to which they de- 
sire the Concurrence of this House, 

Resolved^ A Conference be desired with the Council, upon the Amendments of 

the said Bill. 

Ordered, That Mr. French do go to the Council, and desire the said Conference 
« « « « 

At a Councill, [etc. on the same day] 

* * * « 

Phillip flfrench Esq' from the house of Representatives desires a Conferrence with 
the Councill upon the amendments of the Bill for Incouragement of a Grammar 
Free Schooll &c. 

The Gentl of the Councill did agree to the sd Conferrence, and order that Coll® 
W"* Smith, Sampson Shelton Brougton Esq' and Coll® Caleb Heathcote do man- 
age the same and that they meet the Comittee of the house of Representatives in 
order thereunto this afternoon between three and four of the Clock at the house of 

the sd M' flfrench. 

* « * * 

\In General Assembly.] 

Die Mercurij, 2 ho. P. M. Nov. 25, 1702. 
A Message from the Council, acquainting this House, that they had appointed a 
Conference at Four of the Clock this Afternoon, at the House of Mr. Philip Freruh, 
To which the House agreed. 
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Ordered, That Mr. French, Oapt. Ooddrington,* Col. Howell,' Capt. Q-arton, Mr. 
De Lancey, and Major Whitehead, be, and are hereby appointed by this House, to 
meet the Committee of Council, to manage the Conference on the subject Matter 

of that Message. 

* » « * 

Die Jovia, 2 ho, P. M. Nov. 26, 1702 
« » * » 

Mr. French reported from the Committee of this House, appointed to be Man- 
agers of the Conference with the Committee of Council, That they had met the 
Committee of Council, and concluded on the Bill entitled, [as above] ; the Amend- 
ment to which being read, was agreed to by the House. 

* * * * 

Ordered^ That Mr. De Lancey, do carry up to the Council, the Bill for the 
Encouragement of an English Free-School, in the City of New Tork^ and the Bill 
for regulating of Slaves, and acquaint them, this House had agreed to the Amend- 
ments to each Bill. 

« » * * 

At a CounciU [etc. on the same day] 

Coll® W™ Smith Chairman of the Comittee of the CounciU appointed to meet a 
Comittee of the house of Representatives on the amendment to the Bill for Incour- 
agm^ of a Q-rammar Free Schooll &c does report to his Excellency in Council! that 
the sd Comittee have mett and have agreed to the amendment to the said Bill as 
foUoweth vizt : That Instead of the last provisoe made by the Council! as an 
amendm^ to the sd Bill these following words be Inserted [Provided allwayes that 
such SchooUmaster shall from time to time as a vacancy happens be Chosen and 
Recomended by the Comon CounciU of the said City for the time being in order 
to be Licensed and approved by the Right honoble the Bishopp of London for the 
time being or the Governor or Comander in Chief of this province for the time 
being any thing herein Conteined to the Contrary thereof in any ways notwith- 
standingj 

Which wasnapproved of and 

Ordered, that the same be sent down to the house of Representatives for their 

Concurrence to the sd Amendm^ & that Rip van Dam Esq do carry the same. 

* » * * 

At a CouncUl, [etc. |, this 27t»» 9b«' 1702. 
» « * * 

Ordered, the Clerk of the Council do acquaint the House of Representatives, to 

attend his Excellency in CouncU at Fort WiUiara Henry, immediately 

Accordingly the Speaker, with the House, attended his Excellency in Council, 

where his Excellency was pleased to give his Assent to the several Bills foUowing, 

viz: 

« » « * 

An Act for encouragment of a Grammar Free School in the City ol New York. 

* * « « 

Referring to the general legislation of the session and to the special 
act under consideration, Lord Cornbury wrote to the Lords of Trade, 
in December of the same year : 

« « » « 

The general Assembly of this Colony met * * on the 20 of October last at 
Jamaica, and sat there tiU the 14 of November on which day I did at the request 



» Thomas Coddrin^fton, of New York. ■ Matthew Howell, of SuflTolk. 
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• 

of the House, adjourn them to New York to meet there on the 16 of November 
(the sickness God be praised quite over) there they continued their Sessions till the 
27 of November during which time they passed several Bills in number fifteen of 
which I send your Lordships Transcripts under the Scale of this Colony for your 
approbation and hope the Queen will be pleased to approve of them. 

>fc >fc * . ^ 

The llth for a free school I hope wants no recommendation.^ 



The following is a transcript of the Common Council Kecords of 
the City of New York, for 1702, so far as they relate to the school 
proposed to be established under the foregoing legislative act of that 
year. 

Citty of ) Att a Common Cornell held att the Citty Hall of the said Citty 

New Yorke ) ' on Monday the 23<* day of December Anno Dom 1702 

Present — Philip French Eijq"" Mayor 

Samson Shelton Broughton Esq' Recorder 

Jacobus V: Cortlandt ) 

John Corbett > Esq'* Aldermen 

William Smith ) 

Jeremiah Tothil 

Caleb Cooper 

Bartholomew Laroux 

Jan Hendrickse Brevort 



Assistants 



Whereas there is an act of Generall Assembly of this Province entituled an act 
for encouragement of a Grammar Free School in the Citty of New Yorke. And 
Whereas this Court are of Opinion that att this time, there is not any person within 
this Citty (with whose Conveniency it would be agreeable) proper and duely 
qualified to take upon him the office of School Master of the said Citty but think it 
nessessary that the want thereof be Recommended to the Right HonW« the Bishop 
of London to send over hither a person of good learning of pious life and vertuous 
Conversation of English Extract and of good and mild temper to be the said school 
master and in Order thereunto itt is hereby Resolved nemine contra dkenie that this 
court doe Petition his Excellency the Lord Cornbury to Recommend this affair in 
the name of this Corporation to his Lordship the Bishop of London and that his 
Excellency will also be pleased to Recommend the further Encouragement of the 
said free school to the society for propagating the Grospel in foreign parts and like- 
wise to her Most Sacred Majesty that her Majesty will be most graciously pleased 
to appropriate a parte of the farme commonly called the Kings farme lying within 
this Citty for the further encouragement of the said free school that M' Recorder 
doe draw the said Petition and that M' Mayor doe sign the same accordingly by 
Order of this Court.* 

» * * * 

Citty of ? Att a Common Council held att the Citty Hall of the said City 

New Yorke \ ^' on Fryday the 15**> day of January Anno Dom 1702 

Present — [the same as Dec 23, 1702, except Caleb Cooper and Jan Hen- 
drickse Brevort, and in addition Lawrence Reade, Alderman, 
and Robert Lurting, Assistant] 

J N. Y. Col. Doc, iv. 1004. « Minutes of the N. Y. Common Council (Mas.), ii, 617. 
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The following address to his Excellency was read and approved and Ordered the 
saiae be signed by this Court and presented to his Excellency and that the same be 
Recorded 

To B[is ExoKLLENOT Edward Viscount Oombury Cap* Q-enU and Governour in Chiefe 
of the Province of New Yorke and all the Territories and Tracts of Land 
depending thereon in America and vice admiral of the same &c : 

The Humble Address of the Mayor Alderman and Commonalty of the 
Citty of New Yorke in Common Council assembled, 

Most Humblt Sheweth : 

That the last session of the G-eneral Assembly of this Province your Excellency 
having been pleased to give your assent to the passing an act whereby this Corpo- 
ration is Impowered to nominate and present to your Excellency for your approba- 
tion a fitt and able person to teach a publick free school within this Citty and to 
raise Moneys towards the Maintainance of such person, wee are become very 
solicitous which ways to apply our selves for the findiag out one truly qualified for 
that trust and duty much doubting that neither these nor the neighboring countrys 
can supply us therewith to whose conveniency the same may be agreeable. 

Wherefore that so good a worke may not suffer by delay nor fail of its desired 
end Wee the said Mayor Alderman & Commonalty become most humble Suppli- 
cants to your Excellency that you would be pleased to help on the structure whose 
foundation you have already laid in Representing our Want of a School Master with 
all the difficult Circumstances thereof to the Right Reverend and no less Honour- 
able my Lord of London and in Requesting his fatherly Care & Concern for us 
therein and by his Lordships means that of the Society for propagating the Gospell 
in foreign parts in Order to our being supplyd from thence with a person of good 
learning pious life and vertuous Conversation of English Extract and mild temper 
to be our said School Master and that your Excellency would be further pleased to 
Recommend our affair and design of a free school aforesaid unto her Majesties grace 
and favour and in our behalfe, most humbly beseech her Majesty that some parte of 
the farme commonly called the Kings farme within the Liberties of this Citty may 
be appropriated for the farther and better Support and Maintainance of the said 
School and School Master. 

And wee your Excellencys most humble Supplicants aforesaid shall ever pray, 

&c:i 

* * » * 

We find no record of the actual establishment of the school in 
question, until the year 1704. The Abstract of Proceedings of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, for the 
year 1704, contains the following statement, with evident reference 
to this school : 

A Latin Free School is likewise established at New York, by the influence of 
His Ex. the Lord Combury, with 2 others [i. e., schoolsj, by which means sound 
Religion visibly gains ground there. There are also Proposals going on for Building 
a College on the Queens new Farm by subscription.' 

* Minutes of the N. Y. Common Council ii, 519, 520. 

* Soc. for Prop, of Gospel, etc. ; Abs. of Proceedings, 1704-5, p. 26. 
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The foregoing statement in regard to the '* Latin Free School, 
* * * with 2 others," seems to have been derived from certain 
paragraphs in " A Summary Account," etc., prepared by Rector 

William Yesey, in October, 1704, to wit : 

» « * « 

His Lordship hath also been highly instrumental in enacting a law for establish- 
ing a Latin free school, and to endow it with a salary of Fifty pound per annum, 
to which station his Lordship hath preferred the ingenious Mr. George Muirson, 
who for some time discharged that function with approbation & success. 

Two other schools are likewise established in this City by his Excellency's care.' 

H( 9|C « « 

Mr. Muirson was duly licensed to teach, in the following terms: 

Edward Viscount Cornbury Cap* Greni* and Govern' in Chief of the Province of 
New York New Jersey & of all the Territories and tracts of Land depending 
thereon in America and vice admirall of the same &c^ 

To M' George Muirson Greeting 

I do hereby authorize and impower you to keep and teach school w*>> in the Citty 

of New York, and to instruct ail Children w^h whom you shall be intrusted in the 

English Latin and Greek tongues or Languages and also in the arts of writing and 

arithmetick You are therefore carefully and dilligently to discharge the Duty of a 

schoolmaster in ye said Citty and you are to receive and enjoy all such priviledges 

and advantages as to the office and place of a Schoolmaster doth or may belong 

whereof the Mayor all her maties Justices of y« Peace and other officers w*^* in the 

said Citty are hereby required to take notice and Govern themselves accordingly 

Given under my hand and Seal att arms att ffi)rt ann in New York this Twenty 

fiifth day of Aprill 1704 

CORNBURY 
by his Excell«y« command 

Geo Clarke D Secy» 

The Governor also issued a warrant for the payment of Mr. Muir- 
son's salary : 

[Scale] By his Excellency Edward Viscount Cornbury fetcj 

You are hereby Directed and required to pay or cause to be paid unto Mr. 

jorge Muirson School Master of the City of New Yorke the Sume of five and 

'wenty pounds for half a years Sallary Due and Ending the second Tuesday in 

«i anuarj: next for which this shall be your Sufficient Warrant. Given under my 

hand and Scale att ffort anne in New York this 26**» of October 1704 

CORNBURY 
To William Peartree Esq' 

Mayor of the City of New Yorke^ 

Early in 1Y05, Mr. Muirson went to England to receive ordination,* 
and Mr. Andrew Clarke was appointed by the Common Council 
as city schoolmaster. The record of his appointment is as follows : 

■ ■ - ^ 

1 Doc. Hist, of N. Y. iii, 113, (8° ed.) ; 75. (4°). 
' Deeds (Ms.) in oflPce of Secretary of State, x, 5. 

3 N. Y. Col. Mss. 1 19. 

4 Bolton's ilist, of the Church in West. Co., 149. 

Un. Conv. — 20 
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City of / Att a Common Council held att the City Hall of the said City 

New York \ ' on Tuesday the 22^ day of January Anno Dom*> 1705. 

* * * * 

The petition of Mr Andrew Clarke was read praying to be by this Court 

appointed School Master of this City according to an act of General Assembly of 

this Province entituled an act for Encouragement of A Grramraar free school in the 

City of New York, which Petition being taken into the consideration of this Court 

and they being well satisfyed of the Sobriety Learning and Integrity of the said 

Andrew Clarke doo (nemine contra dicente) hereby nominate and appoint the said 

M' Andrew Clarke school master of this City of New York Pursuant to the said act* 

* * * * 

We fail to find, among the meager files of the corporation for that 
early period, the petition of Mr. Clarke referred to in the above 
council minute, and there seems to be no further official evidence 
that he actually served under such appointment, except his license 
to teach, dated August 14, 1Y05,* which is the same in form as that 
granted to Mr. Muirson, as quoted above. 

A brief narrative appears in certain historical works, — evidently 
based in the first instance upon the corporation records already quoted, 
and thence adopted as standard by subsequent authors, — which con- 
cludes with the remark that "it was not until 1705 that the school 
was finally established, and Andrew Clarke appointed master." ' 

We regret that this narrative, which entirely overlooks Mr. Muir- 
son's previous employment, does not go on to state where and how 
"the school was established," how long and with what success it 
continued, etc. Possibly these details were regarded as too trivial 
for insertion in the general history of the State, or of the city ; 
although we rather conclude that the sources of information failed at 
this point. The bare appointment of the schoolmaster seems to be 
the only authenticated fact embraced in the narrative above quoted, 
and the establishment of the school appears rather to be assumed 
from the fact of such appointment, than substantiated by any official 
record. We have been unable, on careful search at the New York 
city hall, to find any warrant or order for the payment of Mr. Clarke's 
salary, or any allusion, official or otherwise, to the existence of this 
school at any later period. Under the provision of the statutes bear- 
ing upon the subject, it was incumbent on the vestrymen of the parish 
to assess, collect and expend the money required for the support of 
the schoolmaster; and but for the destruction of the early records of 
Trinity church,* we might now be able to determine how long, if at 
all, Mr. Clarke was continued in service. As it is, we arc left very 

* Minutes of the Common Council iii, 69. * Deeds, x, 65. 

* Mary L. Booth's History of the city of New York, p. 274 ; S. S. Randall's History 
of the State of New York, p. 51. 

* See the '* Act for settling a Ministry," etc., passed Sept. 22, 1693, as referred to in 
the foregoing act of 1702. 
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much in doubt whether the act of 1702 was directly productive of 
any further educational fruit. 

It is somewhat remarkable that Mr. Clarke's name does not appear 
in a list of city schoolmasters from 1695 to the Revolution, appended 
to Valentine's History of the city of New York, although this can 
hardly be regarded as valid evidence on the subject of his actual 
employment, since the names of other well authenticated schoolmas- 
ters are omitted, and no mention of the schools of the city occurs in 
the body of the work.* 

A Dutch schoolmaster seems to have been employed at Kinder- 
hook as early as 1702, as appears from the following 

Certificate in favor of Mr, Van VlecJc, 

Kinderhook the 30th Novemb. Anno Domine 1702. 

In the first year of the Reign of her Majesty Anne, Queen of England, Scotland 
Ireland and France, Defender of the Faith, We the undersigned inhabitants of 
Kinderhook patent acknowledge and Declare that Paul us van Yleg during the 
whole of the time that he hath resided here and since he was accepted as Precentor 
and schoolmaster of our Church hath truly comported himself to the Great content 
of our congregation. 

*|( * >fc * 

YOHANNES VAN AlEN 

coenrast borohghardt 
Abram van Alstyn 
Zammert van Yansan ' 

A certain Albany schoolmaster has, perhaps, no other memorial 
of service in this capacity, than the following : 

At a Common Councill held in y« Citty Hall of Albany this first of May, 1703 

* * * * 

Evert Ridder of the Citty of Albany makes his humble application to the Mayor, 

Aldermen and Assistance to be permitted to teach schoole in the Citty aforesaid, 

which request is taken into consideration, and granted accordingly.* 

About this time (1703-7) several licenses to teach schools, in New 
York city and elsewhere, were granted by his Excellency Lord Corn- 
bury, in addition to those of George Muirson and Andrew Clarke, 
already mentioned. Some of these licenses have been printed within 
a few years, as mementoes of the olden time, but the most of them 
we have found only in the manuscript Books of Deeds, in the office 
of the Secretary of State, where they were originally recorded. We 
insert such as were issued prior to 1707, in chronological and conse- 
cutive order : 



^ We propose to insert Mr. Valentine's list at a subsequent stage of our narrative, 
with such additions as we may be able to make. 

» Doc. Hist, of N. Y., iii, 894 (S** ed) ; 539 (4*^). » Munsell's Annals, iv, 177. 
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Edward Viscount Cornburt [etc] 

I doe hereby authorize and Impower you Andrew ffoucautt to teach an English 
and ffrench School within the City of New York and to instruct all Children where 
with you shall be intrusted fo[r] y« purpose in the said Languages, as alsoe in y« 
art of Writeinpf Arethmetick &c. You are therefore carefully and Dilligently to 
discharge the duty of a Schoolmaster in y« said City, and to receive and enjoy all 
such privilledges and advantages as to the office and Place of a Schoolmaster doth 
and may belong and appertain. Whereof y* Mayor all her Maj<i« Justices of the 
Peace and other Officers within the said City are hereby required to take notice 
and Grovern themselves accordingly and for soe doing this shall be your sufficient 
Warrant. Given under my hand and scale att Arms att her Maj^"-fort in New 
York, this thirteenth Day of September Anno Dom 1703 

CORNBURY 1 

Edward Viscount Cornbury [etc]. 

To the Worthy M' Elias Neau, 

Greeting Reposing speciall trust and Confidence in your ability prudence and 
Integrity have nominated Constituted and appointed and do hereby nominate Con- 
stitute and appoint you ye Sd Elias Neau to be Catechist in the City of New Yorke 
and Do hereby give and grant unto you full Licence and power to Catechise all 
Children Indians Negros and Other persons within y* Sd Citty. Given under my 
hand and Scale att ffort Anne in New Yorke this twenty fourth day of August 
1704 

CORNBURY « 

* « * « 

According to the brief narrative furnished by Jonathan Has- 
brouclj:, Esq., of Kerhonkson, respecting early schools in Kingston, 
Ulster county, and quoted in connection with our " Annals of Edu- 
cation in New Netherland," Mr. William Montague (or La Mon- 
tague), who seems to have been, at various times, secretary of the 
Esopus, and sheriff of Ulster county, was also for a time schoolmaster 
at Kingston, under the English. We have found, however, no earlier 
oflBcial record of educational affairs at Kingston, than the following 
license to one Stephen Gasheris, a letter from whom, dated July 4, 
1715, relative to a legal proceeding, is also on file in the office of the 
Secretary of State : ^ 

Edward Vise*. Cornbury, &▼ Yice- Admiral &c, 

To Stephen Gasheris Greeting 

You are hereby Impowered & Lycensed to read y« service of y® Dutch Church 
at Kingstown in y« County of Ulster from time to time until! you receive further 
orders from me, and you are likewise hereby Impowered & Lycensed to Keep a 
writing & reading school at Kingstown afores*^ untill you receive further orders 



» Deeds, ix, 736. « N. Y. Col. Mss., Ix, 15. 

«Deed8, X, 27. 
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from me to y® contrary. Given under my hand at Kingstown this tenth day of 
August in y« third year, &c, annoque Dom. 1704 * 

Edward Viscount Cornbury fetcj. 

To M' Henry Lindley Greeting, 

I do hereby authorize and impower you to Keep and Teach Schoole w^in the 
Town of Jamaica in Queens County and to Instruct all Children w* whom you 
shall be intrusted in the English and Lattin Tongues or Languages and also in the 
art of Writing and A.rithmetic for and During my Pleasure Given under my hand 
and Scale att Fort Anne in New Yorke this 18*^ day of Aprill 1705 

CORNBURY 

By his Excel* Command 

Geo : Clarke SecT " 

A license in the same form was issued to Mr. Alexander Baird, on 
the 6th day of March, 1706, for the town of Hempstead in Queens 
county. • 

Edwd Viscc^ Cornbury fete] 

To Elias Bon Repos Greeting, 

You are hereby Impowered & Lycens*d to Keep School within y« Town of New 
Rochel in y« County of West Chester & carefully & diligently to Instruct y« Chil- 
dren under yo' Care & Tuition in y« art of Reading & Writing during my pleasure. 
Given under my hand & Seal at New York this 23^ day of June J 705 & in y« 4th 
year of her Ma^y^ Reign. 

CORNBURY 
By his Excell. Command, 

Will Anderson D. Se^ry.-* 

This license seems to have been renewed by Governor Hunter in 
the same words, Dec. 12, 1712.* 

Mr John Wood was duly licensed by Lord Cornbury, Aug. 29, 
1Y05, to keep a Dancing School within the City of New York during 
the Governor's pleasure." 

On the same day, Mr. Prudent De La Fayole was authorized to 
keep a French School within the said city.'' 

« 

Thomas Huddleston was licensed, on the 5th day of December, 
1705, to teach the English language, writing and arithmetic in the 
town of Jamaica, Queens Co.' 



^ N. T. Col. Mss., xlix, 165. « Deeds, x, 48. » Deeds, x, 171. 

4 Deeds, x, 65. ^ Deeds, x, 826. • Deeds, x, 66. 

•i Deeds, x, 66. * Deeds, x, 82. 
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The wordy plumage with which the diminutive body of the follow- 
ing license is winged on either side, in "spread eagle" style, is 
somewhat peculiar : 

By his Exiy Edward Viscount Cornbury Captain Geni & Gov^ in chief of the 
Provinces of New York & New Jersey and Territorys Depending thereon in 
America and Vice admiral of the same &c. 

To M' James Jeffray Greeting. 

I do hereby authorize and Impower You to Keep and Teach School within the 
city of New York and to Instruct all children with whom you Shall be intrusted 
in the art of Writing and Arithmetick for and During my Pleasure. 

Given under my hand and Seal at flfort Anne in New Yorke this Seventeenth day 

of Aprill — in the fifth Year of the Reign of our Sovereign Lady Anne, by the 

Grace of God of England, Scotland, firance and Ireland Queen Defender of the 

faith etc* — Annoque Domini 1706 

CORNBURY 
By his Exiy* Comand 

Geo. Clarke, Secty.* 

Edward ffitz Gerald was also licensed, on the first day of May 
next following, in nearly the same words, to teach school in West- 
chester county.* 

Some years later, AUane Jarratt, afterward well known as a sur- 
veyor, etc., made the following application for a license to teach : 

To his Excellency Robert Hunter Esq^ Capt General and Governour in Chief of the 
Provinces of New York New Jersey and Territories depending thereon in Amer- 
ica and Vice Admiral of the same. 

The Humble Petition of AUane Jarratt 

Humbly Sheweth 

That yo' Petitioner haveing.by an experience and practice of the Art of Naviga 
tion and other parts of the Mathemat* for the space of fourteen yeares after an early 
education in the most usfullest parts thereof acquired a competent Knowledge there- 
in, and being sensible how much the youth brought up in this citty are at a loss in 
goeing to sea without a sufficient Instruction in writeing and Arithmetick and in 
the Art of Navigation with other usefuU parts of the Mathematicks that might be 
abundantly servicable to them in the discharge of their dutyes at sea and haveing 
been desired by several persons to Instruct them privately having now some leisure 
tinre but for avoiding presumption and offence 

Your Petitioner Humbly beggs yo*" Excellency's Lycence to teach Writeing, Arith- 
metick, Navigation and other parts of the Mathematicks, and yo^ Petitioner as in 
Duty bound shall ever pray &c: 

ALLANE JARRATT • 

Endorsed 15* July 1712. 

1 Deeds, x, 112 ; N. Y. Col. Mss., li, 111. « Deeds, x, 114 ; N. Y. Teacher, vii, 273. 

8 N. Y. Col. Mss;, Ivii, 190. 
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This application was granted, in due form, as follows : 

By his Excellency Robert Hunter Esq' [etc] 

To Allane Jarratt Gentl Greeting: 

Being assured of yo"" experience and Knowledge in y« practice of y« art of Navi- 
gation and of all parts of the Mathematics I doe hereby authorize and Impower you 
to Teach writeing arithrnetick Navigation and other parts of raathematicks to all 
such persons as shall be desirous to be Instructed therein within this City or prov- 
ince of New York for and during my pleasure Given under my hand and Scale 
at fort Anne in New York y« jQFourth day of July in y« Eleaventh yeare of y« reigne 
of our Soveraigne Lady Anne by y* grace of God of Great Brittaine ffrance and 
Ireland Queene Defender of y« ffaith &c, Annoqe Dm 17X2 

RO : HUNTER 
By his Excellencies command 

J WiLEMAN D Secy * 

It will be remembered that mention of a movement for establish- 
lishing a Free School in the town of Hempstead, was made in the 
preceding quotations from the Journal of the Assembly, relative to 
the passage of the free school act of 1702, though it does not appear 
that the action proposed was carried into effect. Five years later, a 
much smaller tract was voted for the use of the schoolmaster, though 
this action was repeated during the same year, as appears from the 
following record : 

1707, Ap. 1. — By major vote 4 acres in the town spot are voted for the use of 
the town for to settle a school master upon for to teach children, the land to be foar 
the use of a school forever. 

This act was voted void, Oct. 20, 1707' 

A later entry from the same source is as follows : 

1709, Ap. 5. — The school house is let to Isaac Jarmin for a year xcept the leanto 
which is reserved for the use of the school at any time when a school-master 
presents.' 

It appears from a petition dated August 1, lYll, as quoted in 
Stiles' History of Brooklyn (vol. i, pp. 180, 181), that there was in 
Flatbush '^ one howse & Lot of ground in the said Town called the 
school howse conteining Eight acres ;" also, in Flatland " one howse 
called the School howse with the land adjoyning Containing two 
acres or thereabouts." 

- Having now reached the date (1Y09) of the expiration, by its own 
limitation, of the free-school act of 1702, it is in point to remark 
that no effort seems to have been made to revive this act, nor, 
indeed, to make like provision by law for the encouragement of 

» Deeds, x, 309, 310 

*«3 Hempstead Records, as furnished by H. Onderdonk, Jr. 
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schools of any kind, for a period of more than twenty years, and 
none whatever in behalf of primary education, during the remaining 
colonial history of the State. Whether this suspension of legislative 
patronage resulted from growing indifference on the part of public 
men to the importance of primary education, we do not now propose 
to consider; we rather refer to this subject for the sake of introduc- 
ing the notice of a new system of instruction which, under ecclesias- 
tical supervision, seems to have in a measure superseded, for many 
years, that hitherto provided by colonial and municipal authority. 
We refer to the venerable " Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel in Foreign Parts," which, as is well known, sent many mission- 
aries to this country and province from its incorporation, in the year 
1701, until nearly the period of the Revolution ; and which also, at 
the suggestion of Col. Caleb Heathcote, himself a member of the 
Council at the time of the passage of the act of 1702 above quoted, 
furnished a number of schoolmasters for various settlements of the 
province, during a period of more than fifty years. The extracts 
hereafter quoted from the official history and reports of the Society 
will more fully exhibit the facts on this subject. 

One of the first acts of the Society was to send to the English colo- 
nies on this continent, a missionary to make personal examination. 
The person selected was the Rev. George Keith, whose journal rela- 
tive to this tour is contained in the " Collections of the Protestant 
Episcopal Society for the year 1841," from which volume we briefly 
quote : 

After Mr. Keith came over and had made a survey of the field before him, he, 
in conjunction with the few clergymen then in the northern part of the country 
* * * made the following statement, designed for the Venerable Society : * 

An Account of the State of the Church in North America^ by Mr. George Keith and 
others. [Nov. 1702.] 

* * * :H 

New York. — There are some counties, five of which are inhabited by Dutch, and 
those of Dutch extraction, viz. : Albany, Ulster, Dutchess, Orange and King's County, 
in which the Church and Church of England Schools have not yet been settled, but 
the Presence of the present Q-overnor of that Province, his Excellency the Lord 
Cornbury, has mightily influenced many of the people of the said counties to desire 
that Church of England Ministers and schoolmasters may be sent amongst them, 
particularly Albany representatives have desired his Lordship that an English School- 
master might be established in that county, * * this Province, though it hath 
a great number of inhabitants, could never yet obtain a public legally Established 
School 

* * * * 

A provision is made by law for six ministers, * * There is yet no provision 
for Schoolmasters made by law, though by the zealous recommendation of the Lord 
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Combury to the general Assembly, a legal maintenance is undoubtedly expected, 
and till then the Church of England Schoolmaster in the county of New York as 
heretofore, will be supported by the voluntary contributions of those whose children 
are instructed by him ; notwithstanding it is humbly conceived that an annual Pen- 
Bion for the support and further encouragement of some Ministers and Schoolmasters 
in poor Towns will be of great use and service to the Church. 

» » ♦ * 

No School house yet erected in this Province. 

* « * * 

In all these Counties where the Church is established by the law of this Province, 
the People generally are in a readiness to embrace the Doctrines and Worship of 

the Church, and to Encourage Free Schools.^ 

* « * « 



Col. Heathcote seems to have conceived a plan for the establish- 
ment of schools throughout the province, having written to the Sec- 
retary of the " Venerable Society," under date of April 10, 1704, as 
follows : 

* * I had once formed a projection for fixing schools in this country for the 
benefit of all the youths therein, in order to their being trained up, not only in 
learning but in their tender years to ingraft them in the Church, but the storm which 
was lately raised upon me concerning church affairs, made me lay the thought of 
it aside for a while. However, if God is pleased to spare my life a little longer, I 
will, with His assistance, set it on foot, and hope it will be blessed with its desired 
effect.' * « # * 

Under date of June 1, 1704, Col. Heathcote further writes : 

* * I did in my last acquaint you that I would put forward a school in "Westches- 
ter County, which I hope in a few months to inform you I have done, having the 
promise of an extraordinary good man for a school master, one who is not only very 
firm to the Church, but I am sure will be indefatigable to instill those principled 
into the youth and children, of whom the greatest hopes are, I believe. At first 
setting out it will be attended with some difi&culties, that I beg the favor of you to 
move the Society, that they would be pleased (until such time as we are able to 
carry it on without help) to give us £16 a year, or what they shall think convenient 
towards maintaining of the schoolmaster," * * 

Mr. Bolton adds : 

The school alluded to in the foregoing letter was soon after organized at Rye, and 
Mr. Joseph Cleator appointed schoolmaster by Col. Heathcote. The Society also at 
once acted upon the request made them, and granted the sum of £15 per annum 
for his maintenance.* / 

The annual '^ Abstracts of Proceedings " of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel furnish muf»h information relative to the 

1 Coll. of P. E. Hist. Soc. for 1851, pp. xv-xvii. 

' Bolton's Hist, of the P. E. Church in Westchester Co., pp. 28, 29. 

» Idem, pp. 139, 140. * Idem, p. 140. 

21 
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schools and schoolmasters under its care in this and other colonies ; 
from which abstracts we shall make a few quotations, after having 
given a condensed official narrative of its educational work in this 
colony for a series of years : 

In the year 1730, the Secretary of the Society (David Humphreys, 
D. D.,) prepared " An Historical Account of the Incorporated 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts," from 
which valuable work we quote at some length, prefacing the extracts 
concerning schoolmasters with one on ministers; the latter class 
having been in some degree the means of introducing the former : 

* * * ♦ 

New- York Government is next ; this worthy People shewed an early Zeal for 
having the Church o^ England Worship established among them. In the Year 1693, 
an Act was passed for settling the Church of England Service in some Counties, 
and a Provision appointed for 6 Ministers, one for the City of New- York, the Cap- 
ital of the Country, and the rest for other principal Towns. But this Act did not 
take Effect till about the year 1702, nor was the Provision made thereby, or suffi- 
cient Maintenance for the Ministers in the Country Towns : These applied to the 
Society for Help ; particularly the Inhabitants of TT^es^chester, were very pressing 
for a Minister. Earnest Memorials were sent from the Inhabitants of New-Rochel, 
from those of Jamaica^ and Hempsted, Towns in Long-Island ; from Statien-Island, 
and from Rye; and their Desires have been comply 'd with, and Missionaries sent to 
those Places.* 

4: * « >|c 

In speaking of " Statten-Island'^* and the Rev. Mr. Mackenzie who 
was sent thither as a missionary, in 1704, Dr. Humphreys remarks : 

* * It was represented by Mr. Mackenzie^ that the greatest Disadvantage to 
Religion, arose from the Want of English Schools in that Island. The Children 
had no Education but the little they received from their Parents, and that bound 
them up to their Parents Language and Principles. Besides, there was such a Di- 
versity of Tongues, as English, French, and Dutch, which made it necessary to settle 
a School there, more than in any other Place, in order to unite the growing Gen- 
eration in their Language, as well as in their religious Principles. 

The Society were sensible that nothing could be more convenient than the 
opening of Schools in this Place. The whole Island was divided into three Pre- 
cincts, they appointed a Schoolmaster for each. Mr. Brown taught School in the 
South Precinct, Mr. Dupuy in the Norths and Mr. WilHamson in the West. Mr. 
Dupuy did not keep School long : Mr. Potts succeeded him. Afterwards in the 
Year 1715, Mr. Taylor was appointed, and continues still [1728] teaching School ; 
and several Accounts have been sent to the Society, that he teaches above 40 
Scholars, without any consideration but the Society's Bounty ; that he instructs 
them in the Church-Catechism, with the Explanation, teaches them to join in Pub- 
lick Worship, and keeps also a Night School for the Instruction of the Negroes^ and 
such as cannot be spared from their Work in the Day time.' 

He iC * 1c 

-^ — - — ■ - - , , _ _ , ■■ 

' Humphreys' Historical Account, p. 55. ' Idem, pp. 218, 219. 
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Dr. Humphrejs quotes a letter written to the Society in 1712, by 
the Justices of Eichmond county, from which wc copy these para- 
graphs : 

We, Her Majesty's Justices of the Peace, High SherifiF, Clerk, and Commander 
in Chief, of Her Majesty's Militia, in the County of Richmond^ as well as for our 
selves, as in the Name, and at the Desire of the other Inhabitants of the said 
County, Members of the Church oi England^ return our Thanks, for supporting our 
worthy Pastor, Mr. Mackenzie among us; whose unblamable Life affords no Occa- 
sion of Disparagement to his Function, nor Discredit to his Doctrine. 

* * * >|c 

You have added to the former, a fresh and late Instance of your Bounty, in 
allowing a Support to a Schoolmaster, for the Instruction of our Youth; the 
deplorable Want of which hath been a great AfiSiction to us.* 



In his description of Long Island and its affairs. Dr. Humphreys, 
speaking of Rev. Mr. Thomas, says : 

* "* He wrote that there was a great Want of Schools ; the younger 
People and Children were growing up in a miserable Ignorance, for Want of 
being taught to read; and he could not perform one Part of his Pastoral Ofl&ce, 
Catechising, for Want of a Schoolmaster to teach the Children to read. The 
Society appointed Mr. Gildersleeve Schoolmaster there, in the year 1713, and al- 
lowed him a Salary to teach the poorer Children Reading, Writing, and the Rudi- 
ments of Arithmetic. The Vestry of this Parish wrote the Society a Letter on this 
Occasion, wherein they say : " Without your Bounty and Charity, our poor Chil- 
dren would undoubtedly want all Education ; our People are poor, and settled 
distantly from one another, and unable to board out their Children." The Society 
sent Quantities of Paper for the Use of the School, Catechisms, and large Num- 
bers of Common-Prayer-Books, which proved of great Benefit to the Younger 
People. The Youth was instructed, made their Responses regularly at Church, 
and Divine Service was performed with more Knowledge and Decency.' 

9|e >|c * >|e 

The following summary statement is given by the same authority : 

The Society have from their first Establishment, paid Salaries to several School- 
masters in this Government. Mr. Gilderslieve at Hempsted in Long-Mandj and Mr. 
Taylor in Statten-Island^ have been mentioned already. Mr. Huddlestone was ap- 
pointed Schoolmaster in Neiu-Yorh City, in the Year 1709; he taught 40 poor 
Children for the Society's Allowance only ; he publickly catechised in the Steeple 
of Trinity Church on Sunday in the Afternoon, not only his own Scholars, but 
also the Children, Servants and Slaves of the Inhabitants, and above 100 Persons 
usually attended him ; Certificates attested by the Mayor of New- York^ were 
Annually sent to the Society, certifying his doing such Service. He died in 
the Year 1726; and his Son being desirous and capable of the OflSce, is ap- 
pointed now in his Room. Mr. Glover was appointed Schoolmaster at WesU 
Chester in the Year 1714, and afterwards Mr. Forster; he teaches between 30 

» Humphreys' Hist. Acc't, pp. 220, 221. 'Idem, pp. 224, 225. 
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and 40 Children, Catechises on Saturday and Sunday, which is certified by the 
Minister and chief Inhabitants of that Town. Mr. Cleator was settled School- 
master at Rye^ in the Year 1704; he teaches about 50 Children to Head and 
Write, and instructs them in the Catechism. And Mr. Denton hath been lately 
appointed Schoolmaster at Oysierhay in Long-Island, 

The Society have paid Salaries to Six Schoolmasters, besides a Catechist, for 
the Slaves at New-York in this Q-overnment ; and have sent Bibles, Common- 
Prayers, and other Books of Devotion or Instruction, to the Number of 2220 
Volumes, besides Catechisms, and small Tracts which have been dispersed 
among the People by the Missionaries, or among the Children by the School 
masters.^ 



In a chapter of the same work, on the " Endeavors to Instruct the 
Negroe Slaves," Dr. Humphreys says of the Society : 

* * They opened a Catechising School for the Slaves at New- Tork^ in the 
Year 1704, in which City .there were computed to be about 1500 Negroe and 
Indian Slaves, and many of their Masters well disposed to have them made 
Christians. The Society hoped this Example set, might kindle a Zeal in some other 
good People, to carry on this Work, which they were unable to effect ; and to erect 
Schools for the Instruction of the Negroes, and employ Catechists to teach them at 
appointed Times ; and that the Legislature in the Colonies, would, by a Law, oblige 
all Slaves to attend for their Instruction. The Society found soon, it was not easie 
to procure a Person proper to be a Catechist. Mr. Mias NeaUj a Layman, then 
living in New- York City, as a Trader, was represented to be the properest Per- 
son for that Office. He was by Nation a Frenchman^ had made a Confession of 
the Protestant Religion in France^ for which he had been confined several years 
in Prison, and seven Years in the Grallies. When he got released, he went to 
New-York^ and traded there, and had the Character, from Persons of all Per- 
suasions, of a Man of Piety, of sober Deportment, and serious Life. 

He accepted of the Offer of being Catechist ; and his former Sufferings on the 
Account of his Religion, did, with great Advantage recommend him to be a 
Teacher of the Christian Faith ; and his Humility enabled him to bear with the 
many Inconveniences in teaching those poor People. He entered upon his Office, 
in the year 1704, with great Diligence. At first he was obliged to go from House 
to House, to instruct the Negroes^ this was out of Measure laborious ; afterwards 
he got Leave, that they should come to his House ; this was a considerable Re- 
lief. There were two Obstructions still ; the Time was much too short, and the 
Place was inconvenient, * * being the uppermost Floor in Mr. Neau'a 
House. * * » * 

This was a Work of great Pains and Humility ; Mr. Neau performed it dili- 
gently ; discoursing familiarly with those poor People, and laboring earnestly to 
accommodate his Discourse to their Capacities. 

* * The Society had Accounts from Time to Time of Mr. Neau^s Diligence 
and good Success; particularly one very ample Testimonial signed by the Governor 
of the Country {Robert Hunter Esq ; ) the Council, the Mayor, and Recorder of 
New- York^ and the two Chief Justices ; * * Mr. Neau persevered with 
the same Diligence, till the Year 1722, in which he died, much regretted by 

» Humphreys' Hist. Acc't, pp. 228, 229. 
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all who knew his Labours. Mr. HuddUstone^ then School master in New- YorJc^ 
did for some Time supply his Place, and used to teach the Negroes^ in the 
Church Steeple, every Sunday before Sermon, and at his own House after Ser- 
mon. In a little Time the Society sent the Reverend Mr. Wetmore to be 
Catechist there, and received Accounts of his discharging his Duty diligently. 

* * He afterwards desired to be appointed Missionary at Rye in that 
Government and the Society com ply ed with his Bequest, * * The Society 

* * sent the Reverend Mr. Colgan in 1726, to be Catechist there.* 

* * * « 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 
as early as 1710, made efforts to evangelize the Five Nations, and 
also to furnish them the means of elementary education. . The pro- 
gress and results of their attempts in this direction are given in the 

following extracts from Dr. Humphreys' narrative : 

« * « * 

A Committee met, and it was agreed there, and afterward by the Society at 
a general Meeting, that two Missionaries should be sent to the Mohock and 
Oncydes Indians; with a Salary of 150? Sterling each, together with an Inter- 
preter and Schoolmaster, to teach the young Indians. * * 

Mr. Andrews was appointed Missionary among the Mohocks^ and Mr. dauseUy 
who had been several Years employed as Interpreter by the Governmejit of 
New- Fork, in Transactions with the IndianSy was received as Interpreter to Mr. 
Andrews^ and Mr. Oliver was made Schoolmaster. Mr. Andrews was particularly 
directed by the Society to use all possible Means to persuade the Indians to 
let their Children learn English^ and the Schoolmaster was to make it his whole 
Business to teach them. The Society were now in good Hopes this Attempt 
would prove successful, since Her Majesty [Queen Anne] was so graciously 
pleased to provide for the Security of the Missionary by building a Fort just 
by the Mohocks Castle, to which the Men and Children might easily resort to 

be instructed. 

* * * * 

The Schoolmaster Mr. Oliver opened his School. The Indians at first sent 
many of their Children, he begun to teach them English, the parents obstinately 
refused to have them taught English. All possible Endeavors were used to 
persuade them ; they still persisted. Mr. Andrews sent this Account to the 
Society, and rather than quite break with the Indians^ the Schoolmaster and 
Interpreter began to teach the Children a little in Indian. The Society were 
forced to comply with the Indians Obstinacy. They procured an Impression of 
Hornbooks and Primmers in Indian for the Children, sent them great Numbers, 
as also leathern Inkhorns, JPenknives, a Quantity of Paper of several Sorts, and 
several other little Necessaries. The Children were now taught in Indian, and 
were treated with great Kindness, no Correction dared to be used, for the 
Parents Were so fond of their Children, and valued Learning so little, they 
thought it not worth gaining, at the least displeasing of their Children. To 
engage them farther to learn, Mr. Andrews used to give the Children who came 
to School, Victuals, and some small Utensils for their Parents. The Children 
used often to come for the Sake of getting Victuals; for the Indians are fre- 

» Humphreys' Hist. Acc't, pp. 236-239, 243-245. 
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quenily drove to great Extremities, on Account of their making little or no Pro- 
vision beforehand. The Children had a good natural Capacity, and an Aptness for 
Learning. Many of them begun to read, and some to write. This Method of 
giving them Victuals engaged the Parents to send them, for some time, to School. 
In the mean Time, Mr. Andrews proceeded to instruct the grown Indians by 
Help of the Interpreter, in some of the chief Articles of Faith and Kules of Life. 
* * The Society, since they could by no Means prevail on the Indians to 
learn English^ neither young nor old, laboured to get some good Translations 
made, of Parts of the Scripture at least, into the Indian Language. * * 

The Society were very much assisted in this by Mr. Freeman, a very worthy 
Calvinist Minister. He had been five Years Minister at Schenectady to a Dutch 
Congregation, and had been employed by the Earl of Bellamont in the year 1700, 
to convert the Indians. He had a good. Knowledge of the Dialect of the Mo- 
hockSj which is understood by all the Iroqtiois, who reach near 400 Miles be- 
yond Albany, The Society applied to him for any proper Papers wrote in that 
Language, which he might have. * * He very frankly gave the Society 
a Copy of these Translations, which were sent to Mr. Andrews for his Help, and 
they were a great Help to him. He used frequently to read some of these to the 
Indians, and they could comprehend well enough by his reading. But the Society 
were desirous some Part of the Scripture might be printed in Indian, and tlie 
Copies given to the Indians, and they taught at least to read that. Accordingly 
the Morning and Evening Prayer, the Litany, the Church Catechism, Family- 
Prayers, and several Chapters of the Old and New Testament, were printed at 
New York; the Copies were sent to Mr. Andrews, and he gave them to such of the 
Indians as knew anything of Letters. # ♦ * 

In a short time, the Indians grew weary of Instruction, the Men grown, would 
go out in Bodies a hunting for several Months, and forget all they had been 
taught : and the young Boys when they grew up, were taken out by their 
Fathers to hunt, and so lost all they had got This roving Life utterly destroyed 
all the Missionary and Schoolmaster's Labours. * * 

Mr. Andrews wrote several Accounts more in 1718, that all his Labours proved 
ineffectual, the Indians would not send their Children to School, and no Body 
came to the Chapel ; that the four other Nations of the Iroquois, as they came by 
the Mohocks Castle, insulted and threatened him, that the Interpreter and School- 
master perceived all their Labour was lost, and that they were frequently in 
Danger of their Lives if they went out of the Fort. The Society received these 
Accounts with much Dissatisfaction, as being extremely contrary to what their 
good Desires had made them hope. However, they were so, unwilling to aban- 
don this wretched People to themselves, that they would not dismiss Mr. An- 
drews from his Mission upon his own Representation of his ill Success. They 
wrote to the Governor of New York, Robert Hunter Esq ; acquainted him with 
the Accounts they had received, and requested the Favour of his Excellency, to 
cause an Inquiry to be made, whether Mr. Andrews Labours were so fruitless 
among the Indians, and submitted it to his Judgment to dismiss Mr. Andrev:s, if 
they should be found so. The Accounts transmitted hither were found true 
upon Examination, and Mr. Andrews lefl that miserable Race of Men.^ 



Humphreys' Hist. Acc't, pp. 294, 295, 299-305, 310, 311. 
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The following specimen quotations from the Society's annual "Ab- 
stracts of Proceedings," are also of interest in this connection : 

* » * « 

IV. Besides the Missionaries (with whom the Society has liberally provided sev- 
eral of Her Majesty's Colonies, even beyond the narrow Bounds of their Income) 
there has been a great Demand upon them for Catechists and School-Masters to 
Instruct not only the Servants and Slaves (who have heretofore lived as without 
God in the World) but also the Children of the Planters, especially the poorer sort, 
in Reading, Writing, and the Principles of the Christian Religion, as Taught and 
Professed in the Church of England; but the Narrowness of their fund having 
obliged the Society to send but few of these, a worthy member of their body, 
Colonel Heathcote of New Tork^ has suggested an expedient of maintaining a great 
many more School-Masters, at the easy rate of Five or Six Pounds per annum^ 
which the Society has most readily embraced, and referred it to the Governor him- 
self, and the Missionaries of that Province, to put the proposal into Practice.* 

» * ♦ * 

Of the two persons recommended for Staten Island, in the following 
extract, Dr. Humphreys' " Historical Account" mentions Mr. Brown 
only ; and we have seen no other notice of Mr. Drewit : 

* * Mr. Mackenzt/j the Society's Missionary in Staten Island in the Province 
of New York, having informed them how much they wanted School-Masters, to in- 
struct the children of the English, Dutch and French, in the said Island, and having 
recommended Mr. Adam Brown, and Mr. Benjamin Drewit, for that Purpose, the 
Society made choice of them both ; and in the City of New York, they have given a 
little Pension to Mr. William Huddleston, the chief School-Master there, upon con- 
dition that he shall Teach 40 poor children gratis, after, the same manner as they are 
instructed in our Charity Schools here in England.'^ 

* * * » 

V. As to Catechists or 5bAooZ-masters, the Society have, as their Ability would 
permit, answered many Demands upon them on that Head also, * * By 
continuing Mr. William HuddlestorCs Salary of lOZ per Ann, for his care of the 
School at New York, (the Maintenance of which was before uncertain and preca- 
rious) ; By granting lOZ per annum each to Mr. Francis Williamson, and Mr. John de 
Puy, for their Pains in the School- way at Staten Island, so satisfactory to the worthy 
Missionary there, the Reverend Mr. uEneus Mackenzy, and so beneficial to the People 
as appears by an Address of the Justices of Richmond County, dated June 13, 1712, 
and by coming to a unanimous resolution, that Three more should be forthwith 
allow'd the Society's Pay, as Chatecbists or School-masters; one for the town of 
JSdmpstead in Long Island, at 10^ per Annum, upon the Request of Mr. John Thomas, 
Missionary there, who represents the Children thereof, for want of Letters and 
Education, as wild, uncultivated and unimproved, as the soil was when their Fore- 
fathers first had it. A Second, at the Request of the Reverend Mr. Bridge, Minister 
of Rye, for the Service of two places in that Parish, distant from his Church, where 
several Children want Instruction, who shall be allow'd 5? per Annum each, on a 
certificate that they have taught 30 such, the Bible, the Catechism, and the Use of 

»\bs. of Pro. of Soc. for Prop, of Gospel, 1710-11, p. 28. 
2Abs. of Proc, etc., 1710-11, p. 32. 
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the Liturgy: ♦ * Ta render this Branch of the Society's Care, which 
relates to the Education of Catechumens^ and the Supply of Missionaries more effect- 
ual, it has heen promised, in former Accounts, That the worthy Colonel Heaihcoat's 
Proposal, of easie Ways for maintaining Charity-SchooIs in America^ by an Allowance 
of 5 or 6Z a year to each ; * * should be respectively improv'd, when the 

Society should be in circumstances;* * * 

* ♦ « ♦ 

The Society have received also a letter from Mr. Thomas Euddlesionej School- 
master at New Torhy acquainting with the condition of his School, and inclosing a 
certificate from the Mayor of New York of the number of his Scholars, and of his 
Diligence in his School, whereby it appear'd that he teaches 40 poor Children for 
the Society's Allowance only, which being then but fifteen Pound per Annumj the 
Society have for his encouragement increased his Salary to twenty Pound per An- 
num: and upon his representing to the Society the great Want of Books for the 
poor Children, they have sent him twelve Bibles with the Common Prayer, twelve 
Testaments, twelve Psalters, twelve Expositions of the Catechism, and twelve 

Primers.* 

* * * « 

From Mr. Hudlestonej Schoolmaster at New YorJcj That he teaches fifty poor chil- 
dren on the Society's Bounty to read and write, and instructs them in the Church 
Catechism, many of which are now fit for any Trade ; and as they go off, his num- 
ber is always kept up, poor People daily coming to see if there is any vacancy to 
admit their Children, hieing not able themselves to pay for their Learning.' 

The foUowiDg extracts belong to a period subsequent to that em- 
braced in Dr. Humphreys' Historical Account : 

* * * « 

• * The Society also have received an Account from Mr! Beasly^ * School- 
master at Albany, in the Province of New York, That he hath lately instructed 8 
Negroes, viz.: 6 Adults and 2 Children, who have been baptized by the Eeverend 

Mr. AlUnj the Society's Missionary at Albany,* 

* * * * 

The Reverend Mr. Colgan, Minister at Jamaica, on Long Island, writes Ociob. 11, 

1737, * * Mr. Colgan hath sent likewise a Certificate of the good con- 
duct of Mr. WiUett, the Society's Schoolmaster there; that he is of an exemplary life 
and Conversation, and teaches School with Diligence : The Number of his Scholars 

being forty-three, of whom twenty- three are taught gratis by the Society's Bounty.' 
« * » 

* * Mr. Noxon, the Schoolmaster, writes from New York, August 6, 

1738, That he hath upwards of fifty poor Children, whom he teaches to read, write 
and cypher upon the Society's Charity ; and brings to Trinity Church, on Wednesdayst 
Fridays and Holy Days, to be catechised. He adds, there is great want of Common 
Prayer-Books and Psalters: And the Reverend Mr. Commissary Vesey, by a letter 
of Aug, 10, 1738, attests, that Mr. Noxon is diligent in his office, and of a good Life 
and Conversation :* * * * 

*Abs. of Proc, etc., 1712-13, pp. 40, 41. ^Abs. of Proc, etc., 1725-6, p. 41. 
»Abs. of Proc, etc., 1728-9, p. 45. *Abs. of Proc, etc., 1732-3, p. 48. 

•Abs. of Proc, etc, 1738-9. pp. 54, 55. 'Abs. of Proc, etc, 1738-9, pp. 55, 66. 
« Seems to have been afterward? a MiBBionary and Schoolmaeter at *' St. JohrCt Town in New 
Fonndland,** the name being given as '•'•PeadeyJ*^ ( Abs. of Proc, etc., 1747-8, p. S6.) 
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The efforts in behalf of the Indians, which were abandoned in 

1718, were subsequently renewed with more favorable results : 

♦ » ♦ « 

However, the Society mindful of the Apostolical Advice, not to he weary in well- 
doing^ resolved to make another attempt; * * and on August 30<A, 
1736, Mr. Barclay wrote from the same place, [Fori Hunter], that the Indians con- 
tinued to attend devoutly every Lord's- day, and understood him perfectly well, he 
having made himself Master of the Pronunciation of their Language, which was very 
difficult, the Words being many of them as long as Sentences with a great rumbling 
Sound: and that he taught 40 young Mohocks to read, and write, most of whom 
made good progress; and he kept a Catechetical School in the Evenings, at which 
both old and young attended.* * * « 

* * Mr. Barclay intreats the Society, if it can by any means be afforded, to 
appoint an Indian Schoolmaster to teach their youth to read their own Language, 
there being several Indians well qualified for that office ; the Society hath directed 
Mr. Barclay to appoint one of them to it, With the approbation of Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor ClarkCj and of the Commissioners for Indian Affairs there.' * * 

* * He [Mr. Barclay] hath appointed, with the Consent and Approbation 
of the Lieutenant-Q-overnor Clarke, and the Commissioners for Indian Affairs, Mo- 
hock Schoolmasters at their two Towns, viz.: Cornelius a Sachem at the lower, and 
one Daniel at the upper Town, who are both very diligent and teach the young 
Mohocks with surprising success." * * * 

It will appear from the list of Schoolmasters hereafter given, that 
teachers for the Indians were maintained by the Society, for about 
a quarter of a century from this period. 

We add a few more items relative to the English Schools, prior to 
1746. 

* * Mr. Ihylor, the Society's Schoolmaster at Staien Island being dead, the 
Society upon a Petition and Recommendation from the Reverend Mr. Arnold their 
Missionary, and from the Church wardens and vestry of the Church of Staten Island^ 
of Mr. Andrew Wright, as a Person of good Morals, and a constant Communicant, 
and well qualified to teach, hath appointed him School master there to instruct the 
poor white, and black children also, if any such are brought to him, gratis, in the 
Principles of Christianity, and to read the Bible and the Common-prayer Book. 

And Mr. Commissary Vesey^ together with Mr. Colgan the Society's Missionary at 
Jamaica on Long Island^ having recommended Mr. John Moore, who hath had his 
Education in Yale CoVege in New Haven, and designs to offer himself a candidate 
for Holy Orders when the Society shall encourage him to come to England for them 
as the person most proper in the mean time to succeed to the vacant school at Jamaica^ 
the Society hath condescended thereto, and if his Behaviour shall deserve it, will 
hereafter take farther Notice of him.* 

* * * * 

And as the maintenance of a learned and orthodox Clergy abroad, though the 
principal, is not the only Intent of this Corporation, but they are also to make such 



*Ab3. of Proc, etc., 1739-40, pp. 69, 71. *Abs. of Proc, etc., 1740-41, pp. 62, 63. 
•Abs. of Proc, etc., 1742-3, pp. 46, 47. 'Abs. of Proc, etc, 1742-3, pp. 47, 48. 
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other Provision as shall he found necessary for the Propagation of the Gospel in JFbreign 
Parts : The Society have done all in their Power to encourage the setting up of 
Schools, that the rising Generation may be brought vp in the Nurture and Fear of the 
Lordj and they give Salaries to three Catechists and twelve Schoolmasters for this 
purpose.* 

Standing Osders of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 

Foreign Parts. 

« » * * * 

VIIL Orders relating to the Schoolmasters. 

I. That no person be admitted a Schoolmaster, till he bring Certificates, with 
respect to the Particulars following: 

1. The Age of the Person. 

2. His Condition of Life, whether Single, or Married. 

3. His Temper. 

4. His Prudence. 

5. His Learning. 

6. His sober and pious Conversation. 

7. His Zeal for the Christian Religion, and Diligence in his Calling. 

8. His Affection to the present Government. 

9. His Conformity to the Doctrine and Discipline of the Church of England, 

II. That no Person be sent, as a Schoolmaster by the Society, till he has been 
try'd and approved by Three Members, appointed by the Society or Committee, who 
shall testify, by Word or Writing, his Ability to teach Reading, Writing, and the 
Catechism of the Church of England^ and such Exposition thereof, as the Society 
shall order, 

IIL That no Testimonials shall be allow'd of, but such as are signed by the 
respective Minister of the Parish where any such Schoolmaster sent over to the 
Plantations, last lived; and where that is not practicable, by some other Persons 
of Credit and Note, three at least, of the Communion of the Church of England, 
(whereof one to be a Clergyman) and such, as shall be well known to some of the 
Members of the Society. 

IV. That no Testimonials, or Certificates shall be allowed of for any School- 
master, without first consulting the Person.^, who are said to have signed such Tes- 
timonials or Certificates. 

Y. That all Schoolmasters, in Matters, which they desire should be laid before 
the Society, do correspond only with the President, or Secretary of the Society. 

YL That in order to the Keeping a due Correspondence with the Secretary, the 
Society's Schoolmasters do take a Receipt of the Master of the Ship (if it can be 
obtained) for every Letter they send to the Society, mentioning the Day and Year, 
when they delivered the same; And, that they keep copies of the Letters and 
Papers transmitted to the Society, sending Duplicates by the next Conveyance, and 
therewith a Copy of the Receipt for their original Letters; And also, that if the 
Place of their Residence be not a Sea-Port they send such Letters to one of their 
Brethren who resides, at such Sea-Port, desiring him to forward the same by the 
first Opportunity, taking the like Receipt: And lastly, that they give an Account 
of the Time, and the Ship's Name, by which they receive any Letter from the 
Society. 

*Dr. Bearcroft's Sermon before the Society, Feb. 15, 1744-45, p. 16. 
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VIT. That the School-masters, who are received into the Society's Service before 
the Seasons of Spring and Autumn yearly, and do not procceed on their Voyage to 
the Place appointed them within the respective Seasons, be dismiss'd the Service 
of the Societv. 

Vril. That if any. School-master, in the Service of the Society, shall return from 
the Plantations, without Leave first had from the Society, such School-master shall 
receive no further Allowance from the Time, he shall leave his Service there. 

IX. That all School-masters sent over to the Plantations by the Society, (being 
married Men) be oblig'd to take their Wives with them, unless they can ofifer such 
Reasons, as shall induce the Society to dispense therewith. 

X. That the Salary of every School-master, who is not dismissed the Service for 
some Misdemeanor, shall continue one Year, and no longer, after the Suciety have 
resolv'd at their Board to dismiss such Person from their Service. 

XI. That the Salaries of the Society's School-masters be paid only by BiU of 
Exchange^ to be by them drawn upon the Treasurers from Time to Time, as such 
Salaries shall become due.* 

Instructions for Schoolmasters Employed by the Society, etc 

I. That they well consider the End for which they are employed by the Society, 
viz. The instructing and disposing Children to believe and live as Christians. 

II. In order to this End, that they teach them to read truely and distinctly, that 
they may be capable of reading the Holy Scriptures, and other pious and useful 
Books, for informing their Understandings and regulating their Manners. 

III. That they instruct them thoroughly in the Church-Catechism ; teach them 
first to read it distinctly and exactly, then to learn it perfectly by Heart; endeavor- 
ing to make them understand the Sense and Meaning of it, by the Help of such 
Expositions, as the Society shall send over. 

IV. That they teach them to Write a plain and legible Hand, in order to the 
fitting them for useful Employments; with as much Arithmetick, as shall be neces- 
sary to the same Purpose. 

V. That they be industrious, and give constant Attendance at proper School- 
Hours. 

VI. That they daily use. Morning and Evening, the Prayers composed for their 
Use in this Collection with their Scholars in the School, and teach them the Pravers 
and Graces composed for their Use at Home. 

Vn. That they oblige their Scholars to be constant at Church on the Lords-Day 
Morning and Afternoon, and at all other Times of Publick Worship ; that they cause 
them to carry their Bibles and Prayer Books with them, instructing them how to 
use them there, and how, to demean themselves in the several Parts of Worship; 
that they be there present with them, taking Care of their reverent and decent 
Behavior, and examine them afterwards, as to what they have heard and learn'd. 

VII. That when any of their Scholars are fit for it, they recommend them to the 
Minister of the Parish, to be publickly Catechized in the Church. 

IX. That they take especial Care of their Manners, both in their Schools, and out 
of them; warning them seriously of those Vices to which Children are most liable; 
teaching them to abhor Lying and Falsehood, and to avoid all Sorts of Evil-speak- 
ing; to love Truth and Honesty; to be Modest, Gentle, Well-behav'd, Just and 

*Coll. of Papers printed by order of the Society, etc., 1741, (in Dr. O'Callaghan's 
library,) pp. 38-40. 
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Affable, and Courteous to all, their Companions ; respectful to their Superiors, par- 
ticularly towards all that minister in holy Things, and especially to the Minister of 
their Parish ; and all this from a Sense and Fear of Almighty God ; endeavoring to 
bring them in their tender Years to that Sense of Religion, which may render it the 
constant Principle of their Lives and Actions. 

X That they use all kind and gentle Methods in the Government of their Scholars, 
that they may be lov'd, as well as fear'd by them; and that when Correction is 
nece&sary^ they make the Children to understand, that it is given them out of kind- 
ness, for their Good, bringing them to a Sense of their Fault, as well as of their 
Punishment. 

XL That they frequently consult with, the Minister of the Parish, in which they 
dwell, about the Methods of managing their Schools, and be ready to be advised by 
him. 

XEL That they do, in their whole Conversation, shew themselves Examples of 
Piety and Virtue to their Scholars, and to all, with whom they shall converse. 

XIIL That they be ready, as they have Opportunity, to teach and instruct the 
Indians and Negroes^ and their Children. 

XIV. That they send to the Secretary of the Society, once in every six Months, 
an Account of the State of their respective Schools, the Number of their Scholars^ 
with the Methods and Success of their Teaching. 

NoTiTiA ScHOLASTiOA ; ov an Account to he sent every Six Months to the Society by each 
Schoolmaster, concerning the State of their respective Schools. 



1. Attendance daily given, 

2. Number of Children taught in the School, 

3. Number of Children baptized in the Church of England^ 

4. Number of Indian and Negroe Children, 

5. Number of Children born of Dissenting Parents, 

6. Other Schools in or near the Place, 

7. Of what Denomination, , 

8. Other Employments of the Schoolmaster, , 




The Account to be attested by the Missionary (if any upon the Spot) and by 
some of the Principal Inabitants.* 

The following is a list of the Schoolmasters and Catechists em- 
ployed by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, in the 
Province of New York, from 1704: to 1782, with their respective 
salaries, and the number of scholars instructed, as compiled from 
the annual '' Abstracts of Proceedings : " 

»Coll. ot Papers printed by order of the Society, etc., 1741, pp. 20-22 
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As an appropriate finale to this list of early teachers we quote 
two paragraphs from Rev. Dr. Berrian's Historical Sketch of Trinity 
Church, published in 1847 : 

There is nothing with which I have been so much struck and impressed, in the 
investigation of the early history of this Parish, as the zeal, the earnestness, and 
devotedness of the schoolmasters and catechists of that day. The former appear to 
have been selected from among the laity with great caution and care, and to have 
been persons of respectabihty and worth. The latter were occasionally laymen, but 
more commonly such as were preparing for holy orders, or who had actually received 
them. Some of these were men of liberal education, who in the commencement of 
their professional life were full of promise, and who ended it with respect and 
honour. But they all seem to have entered with the same spirit upon their hum- 
ble labours, and to have prosecuted them with a patience, an interest, and a blessed 
result, which put ours to shame at the present day. Intellectual was not then, to 
the extent that it is now, separated from religious improvement, but both went 
hand in hand throughout the week. The whole of early life was, in a certain meas- 
ure, devoted to Christian instruction, and not merely reserved for the scanty inter- 
vals between the hours of worship on the Lord's Day. 

It is delightful to observe, in the annual reports of the schoolmasters and catechists 
to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, with what cheerfulness and indus- 
try they appear to have labored in their useful but lowly employment; with what 
particularity each addition to the number of scholars or catechumens, from year to 
year, is pointed out; with what pleasure each change for the better, in the spiritual 
condition of the negro or Indian slaves, is noticed ; with what hopefulness and 
interest they look forward to their advancement in Christian knowledge, and how 
sincerely they rejoice at their growth in Grace.* 

We are indebted to Rev. Charles W. Baird, of Rye, Westchester 
Co., author of a forthcoming history of that township, for the fol- 
lowing summary statement, in advance of the publication of his work, 
relative to the early schools of that locality : 

Rye belonged to Connecticut until 1683. Under the old laws of that colony, 
every town of 50 householders was required " to appoint one to teach children to 
read and write." The population scarcely reached the figure previous to the year 
mentioned. Any efforts therefore in favour of education were voluntary. At a 
town meeting, April 22, 1690, a committee was chosen " to procure a minister, and 
if possible a schoolmaster. Nothing further appears on the subject till Jan. 29, 1711, 
when the Proprietors voted to "build a school house upon their owne charge." It 
was agreed that " any person or persons that will bear his or theire proportion of 
moneys in building the schoole house, shall have an equall privilege of the said house 
for schooling with the Proprietors." This school appears to have been held where 
the village school stood, near the Episcopal church, until some thirty or forty 
years ago. 

About this time there were other schools in different parts of the town. In 1716, 
we hear of "a travelling woman who came out of y* Jerseys, who kept school at 
several places in Rye parish." " As to schools," writes the Rev. James Wetmore in 
1728, " there are several poor ones in different parts of the parish. Where a number 

'Berrian's Historical Sketch of Trinity Church, New York, pp. 86, 87. 
Un. Conv. — 23. 
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of families live near together, they' hire a man and woman at a cheap rate, subscrib- 
ing every one what they will allow. Some masters get £20 per annum and their 
diet; but there is no public provision at all for a school in this parish." 

The Society in England " for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,*' 
supported a schoolmaster at Rye, from 1707, till the period of the Revolution. The 
first schoolmaster was Mr. Joseph Cleator, 1707-1732.* In 1714, a Mr. Huddlestone 
was also engaged, under the Society's care, in teaching in some parts of the parish 
of Rye, which included the towns of Bedford, Mamaroneck and Rye — Rye itself at 
that time comprehending Harrison and the White Plains. 

From 1734 to 1745, Mr. Flint Dwight taught a school, under the same auspices, 
at the White Plains. At Rye, Mr. Cleator was succeeded in 1733 by Mr. Samuel 
Purdy, who continued till 1749, when he removed to the White Plains, where he 
died in 1753. Timothy Wetmore succeeded him at Rye till 1769, when his brother 
James took the school, but gave it up at the outbreak of the Revolution. 

The number of children attending the Society's school at diflferent periods is stated 
as follows : 

In 1719; Mr. Cleator taught 50 pupils. In 1736, Mr. Dwight taught 46, and Mr. 
Purdy 41. In 1776, Mr. Wetmore's school numbered 71. 

As to the kind of instruction, we learn from John Adams, who visited the place 
in 1774, that it was purely elementary. ''They have a school for writing and 
cyphering, but no grammar school." 

There was a school-house on Rye Neck, or Budd's Neck, as it was then called, as 
early as 1739 ; and one in the heighbourhood of Saw-pit, now Port Chester, a few 
years before the Revolution. Little is known about them. 

The "travelling woman who came out of y* Jerseys and kept 
school at several places in Eye Parish," may have been the firet 
school mistress in the Province. At a much later period, the girls 
in Mr. Hildreth's school, at N. Y. city, " in the afternoon learned to 
write, being the rest of the day under the care of a school mistress 
employed by the Vestry," by whom they were "taught needle- 
work."* 

In connection with the foregoing sketch of schools established and 
sustained in the interest of the Church of England, it will be appro- 
priate to insert a statement kindly furnished by Mr. Henry Onder- 
donk, Jr., of Jamaica, relative to both the English g^nd the Dutch 
primers for the instruction of children in those days : 

Religion was the leading idea in Dutch (as well as English) teaching. I have a 
Dutch Primer, or A. B. 0. Book, as it is called, (Amsterdam), similar to our New 
England Primer. It has a large rooster on one page, and a picture of a Dutch school 
on the other. The master has a cap on his head and a bunch of twigs in his hand. 
The class stands before him and other boys are seated at their desks. After a very 
little spelling, succeeds the Lord's Prayer, Creed, Decalogue, Morning and Evening 



*It will be observed that Mr. Baird's statistics differ in a few cases from those con- 
tained in the foregoing tabular list of schoolmasters in Westchester Co. The local 
annalist may be more f^enerally correct, though Fome of the Prop. Soc. Reports 
seem not to have been consulted by him ; while others have not been accessible to us. 

«Abs. of Proc, etc., 1762-3, p. 77 ; 1764-5, p. 73. 
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Prayer, Grace before and after meat. The instruction is altogether religious which 

feature (I suppose) is retained in our Catholic schools to this day. 

* * * * 

The Episcopalians also had their Primer corresponding to the Dutch and New 
England Primers. I have one (once the property of Rev. Thos. Poyer, 1709-30, of 
this place) adapted for children. The prayer, etc., have the long words all divided 
into syllables, thus : Corn-man d-ment. 

Replying at the same time to an inquiry relative to the early 

schools of Queens county, Mr. Onderdonk says : 

Our county (Queens) was settled from Kings, from 1670, or thereabouts, to 1720. 
So there could not have been any Dutch schools at the early date you require, 
except in some Dutch neighborhoods. Under the English Grovernment, private or 
subscription schools were to be found all over the country. In some neighborhoods 
Dutch was taught. 

In the same communication, Mr. Onderdonk incidentally refers to 

an early schoolmaster at Flat Lands, Queens county, of whom we 

have seen no other notice. He says : 

I have a school bill, 1708, written by Isaac Selover in beautiful hand. He was 
teacher at Flatlands in 1695 and onward. 

He also adds, without indicating the date of service : 

Jonas Hauldsworth, a teacher, was chosen clerk of Hempstead. Teachers* names 
often occur, but not in connection with any thing to shed much light on the subject. 

Of the schools founded and for a time sustained bv the " Venerable 
Society," one at least has been continued without interruption until 
the present time, viz. : the so-called " Trinity School," of New York 
city. We cannot better exhibit its early history and condition than 
by quoting from Rev. Dr. McVickar's Discourse, delivered Dec. 20, 
1859, at the celebration of the One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniver- 
sary of the School, premising, however, that in the light of the fore- 
going Annals, Trinity School is hardly entitled to be called " the 
earliest of its [N. Y. city's] schools in the English tongue;" the 
Grammar Free School, for example, having already closed its career 
at the time when Trinity School claims to have been founded : 

The antiquity of Trinity School (if such a term may be used in our land of yester- 
day) deepens further the interest with which this city at least should regard it j for 
it was the earliest of its schools in the English tongue, as well as the earliest that 
taught its children the doctrines and worship of the Church, in one of whose Sanc- 
tuaries we are now assembled; a school that goes back to within one hundred years 
of the first discovery of our noble river, to within thirty years of the origin of the 
city's name, a name then the badge of recent conquest, now of world-wide fame, 
New York. It goes back to the very infancy of our great metropolis, when its 
streets could be counted on the fingers of a single hand ; when its bounds had scarce 
transcended the favorite swamp of its original Dutch settlers ; when its population 
was but that of a village, less than five thousand ; its commerce that of a country 
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store-keeper, exporting raw produce to the amount of eight thousand pounds (ster- 
ling). It is a school whose antiquity goes beyond the age of every educational 
institution throughout our wide-spread land, with the exception of three among its 
thousand, viz. : Harvard College, founded A. D. 1636, William and Mary College, 
in 1691, and Yale College, in the year 1700. Let us then pay to Trinity School the 
reverence at least due to age. 

Its beginnings, however, were as humble as the intellectual needs it came to sat- 
isfy. To teach the poor without charge; to instruct Dutch children in the English 
tongue, and to train up all in the nurture and admonition of the Lord, with its secu- 
lar teaching, carried on in some rented room for the reception of its obligated forty 
scholars, and its religious instruction, including Church Psalmody, given in the porch 
of Trinity Church, then but recently erected; or rather, as the original report has it, 
"in the steeple" of the church (a term, however, not to be literally interpreted, in- 
asmuch as its catechumens often amounted to the number of two hundred) ; these 
were the simple and lowly, yet blessed labors of the early teachers and catechists 
of Trinity School ; carried on under the sanction and general guidance of the Yen- 
erable Society in England for "Promoting the Gospel in Foreign Parts," by whom 
its teachers and catechists were appointed upon recommendation from the Vestry, 
with the primitive salary of from ten to fifteen pounds (sterling) ; and under the 
obligation of instructing for the same at least forty scholars, the Society supplying 
them also by occasional gifts with Bibles and Pr.iyer-books for the school and for 
distribution. All else for the needs of the School, as well as for the support of its 
teachers, rested upon Trinity Church, by whose care these primitive salaries were 
from the first at least doubled, though attaching to their appointment incidental 
duties ; while to both teacher and catechist position in society was further given by 
annually electing them members of the vestry, its first incumbents having held such 
position, one for nine, the other for fourteen years, until the period of their death ; 
all which details, touching Trinity Church, are here given, not as diminishing in 
aught the liberality or zeal of the Venerable Society to whose bounty and care, 
not the School only, but the whole Church, was so deeply indebted ; but in justice 
to a Corporation which thus early began the patronage of education in our Church 
and City, and which it this day becomes the earliest recipient of its bounty thank- 
fully to record. How small, too, at this time were its own means of support, may 
be judged from the rental of its recent endowment, then, as now, its only property, 
the King's Farm, amounting to but £ 35 New York currency. * * Of the long 
list of teachers and catechists thus appointed from the year 1709, to the period of 
separation of the colonies from the mother country, I name but the first of each, 
viz. : William Huddlestone, " teacher," of whom little is recorded beyond his 
laboring "faithfully and successfully" in his fourteen years incumbency, and as 
being followed in it by his son. Of the first " catechist," however, Elias Nau [Neau | 
by name, more may be said ; * * as bringing home the Church and its services 
to the love and affection of all classes, to the children, to the common people, to the 
negro slaves, and even to the native Indians, who still swarmed in the town. The 
memory of these early teachers is indeed past ; but their example remains, bringing 
a blessing, we may trust, on the School's present labors. * * 

In 1748, Trinity Church erected a building for the School's accommodation on 
ground contiguous to the church. This being destroyed by fire at the very moment 
of its completion, * * a second structure was with difficulty, through want of 
means, erected, and that only by aid of liberal gifts brought forth by its misfortune. 
* * Up to the year 1776, the School continued under the joint patronage and 
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care of the Venerable Society and Trinity Church, its support resting mainly upon 
the latter. Upon the breaking out of that contest among: brethren, its doors were 
for a time closed, its teachers scattered; and, in the subsequent great fire that deso- 
lated our city, the school-house shared the fate of its only patron, and was laid in 
ashes. But with the close of that contest came a new era in its history; Trinity 
School becoming legally and by name, what in truth and practice it had long been, 
the School of Trinity Church, and a commodious building erected for its accom- 
modation.* 

The importance and steady continuance of the educational work 
carried on by the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, have 
induced us to present the whole of this subject consecutively, and to 
defer for the time being our notice of contemporary teachers and 
schools. We now recur to the date at which the special narrative 
just referred to commenced, to gather up what still remains of edu- 
cational interest for so much of the same period as precedes the year 
1746, the general limit, as to time, of the present article. 

A colony of Palatines having settled in 1710, upon a portion of the 

Livingston Manor, a school-house was erected soon after, as appears 

by the following record : 

I acknowledge to hav. Received of Robert Livingston 40 Boards for y« School 
house in y« paletyeyn town called Queensberry* & desire s<* Livingston to send for 
y« sd use 30 Boards now to Compleat y® School house. 

dated this 18 Jany 1711 

JoH. Fr. H^yer, Min.^ 

The following petition preserves the name of a schoolmaster, other- 
wise, perhaps, unknown : 

To His Excellency Robert Hunter Esq' Capt. Generall and Governour in Cheife of 

ye Province of New York New Jersey and Territories thereon depending in 

America and Vice Admirall of y* same &c. 
The humble Petition of Anthony Gleane of fflushing in Queens County Blacksmith 

Dec'd (sic) 
Sheweth 

That one James Bettersby, late of fflushing aforesaid Schoolmaster Dece<* lately 
Dyed Intestate there being in his life time and y^ time of his Decease Considerably 
Indebted to yo' Petitioner for Lodging and otherwise and haveing noe relation in 
these parts Your petitioner was at y* expence of his flfunerall and y® said Deceased 
have some small estate in Goods <fc Chattells within this Province tho' hardly soe 
much as yo' Petitioner beleives to Reimburse what is due to yo*" Petitioner from y* 
said Intestate. 

*One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of Trinity School, pp. 14-17. 

20ne of the four Palatine villages established about the year 1710, and collectively 
known as the " East Camp." These villages were within the limits of the present 
town of Germantown, Columbia county. 

»Doc. Hist, of N. Y., iii, 668 (8° ed.) ; 400 (4°). 
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Your Petitioner therefore most humbly prays yo' Excellency will be pleased to 
Grant him Letters of Administration of y« Estate of y* said Dece'd within this 
province as principle Creditor of y« said Intestate. 

And yo^^ Petitioner shall ever pray &o 

ANTHONY GLEANE 
New York \2^ August 1715. 

I direct Letters of Administration to be granted of y* said Intestate's Estates to 

v« petitioner according to y« prayer of y« said Petition 

RO. HUNTER* 

It appears from the annexed quotation, that a Latin school was 
once established in the city of New York, under the care of Mr. 
David Jamison, who was also subsequently Clerk of the Council, 
Secretary and Attorney General of the Province, Chief Justice of 
New Jersey, etc. : 

Governor Hunter to the Lords of Trade. 

New York Oct^ 2d 1716. 
* * * * 

Mr. David Jamison is the same person mentioned in the extracts of the Earl of 
Bellomonts letter to your Board, tho' much different in his character and conduct 
from what he is represented there to be. * * * The real truth is this 
M*" Jamison after a liberal education at schools and Colleges in Scotland from some 
discontent the prejudice of education or the folly and heat of youth, or all of them 
together, took occasion to join himself to that multitude which in the end of King 
Charles y« seconds reign, were called by th<B name of sweet singers. * * * 
He was in company with others of that sort when taken prisoner by a party of the 
Kings forces. * * * q^q Lockhart who had a ship boun [d] for Amer- 
ica was ordered by the G-overn* to go to the house where they were kept, and know 
of them whether they would voluntarily go on board with him for America. * 

* * being arrived here the minister of the Fort M' Clarke paid M«" Jamisons 
passage, and the chief men in the place reimbursed M** Clarke and set him to teach 
a lattin school, which he attended for some time with great industry and success, 
but finding that incouragement but small, he entred himself into the Secretary's 
oflBce." 

* 9ie 9|e :|c 

We have failed after considerable search to find any other allusion 
to this Latin School, and can only infer from the last sentence of the 
above extract, in connection with the fact that Mr. Jamison was 
Clerk of the Council as early as 1693,* that it was established as early 
as about the year 1690. 

The following fragments from the town records of Hempstead, 
L. I., may be regarded as one brief chapter in the school history of 
that locality : 

1722, April 3. — By major vote a 3 acre lot that was granted for a school is now 
given to justice Tredwell. Thos. Gildersleeve, Schoolmaster, protests against this 
vote. 

^N. Y. Col. Mss. Ix. 36. 2^. Y. Col. Doc, v. 478. ''N. Y. Col. Doc. iii. 227. 
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1732, April 4. — To Benj. Valentine is given all the timber left about the school 
house. The bricks left are to be allowed for the Parsonage chimneys and house. 
The town schoolhouse lot is let to Col. Jno. Tredwell for 27«. the present year. 

1737, April 5. — By major vote Rev. Robt. Jenny has the privilege of enclosing 
and using the schoolhouse lot till the Town shall have occasion of it for a school or 
schoolmaster.* 

The annexed advertisements copied from early volumes of the New 
York Gazette^ the first newspaper published in the Colony of New 
York, are probably the earliest specimens of this method of recruit- 
iiig scholars (now so extensively relied upon), employed within the 
limits of this State : 

On the 15th of September next, at the Custom-House in this City (where a con- 
venient Room is fitted up) James Lyde designs to Teach in the Evenings (during 
the Winter) Arithmetickj in all its parts, Geometry^ Trigonometry^ Navigation^ Sur- 
veying^ Guaging, Algebra^ and sundry other parts of Mathematical Learning, Who- 
ever inclines to be instructed in any of the said Parts of Mathematical Knowledge^ 
may agree with the said Jam^ Lyde at the House of William Bradford in the City 
of N&u) York. [New York Gazette, Numb. 254^, Aug, 31 to Sept, 7, 1730.]' 

At the House of G-eorge Brownell, near the Cttstom-House, are taught Heading, 
Writing J Cyphering^ Merchants Accounts, Latin, Greek, dec, also I)ancing, Plain-vjork, 
Flourishing, Imhroidery, and various Sorts of Works. Any persons may he taught as 
private as they please, ["New- York Gazette, Numb. 295*, June 14, to June 21, 
1731.] 

EDward Gatehouse, Writing Master, hereby gives Notice, That many or the 
greater part of his scholars being sick of the Small Pox, he takes this Opportunity, 
on an Extraordinary Occasion to go into the Country, and in ten days intends to 
be back to attend his School. [New- York Gazette, Numb. 31 1^, Oct. 4 to Oct, 11, 
1731.J 

Grammar, WHting^ Arithmetic Vulgar <k Decimal, Taught hy William Thurston, 
School-Master in New York, dwelling at the Corner- House hy Koenties Market, over 
against the Sketch Arms. [New-York Gazette, Numb. 358*, Aug. 28 to Sept- 
4, 1732.] 

This is to give Notice, That over against the Sign of the black Horse in Smith- 
Street, near the old Dutch Church, is carefully taught the French and Spanish 
Languages, after the best Method that is now practized in Gfreat Britain, which for 
the encouragement of tho^e who intend to learn the same, is taught for 20s. per 
Quarter. 

Note, that the said Person teaches Reading, Writing and Arithmeiick, at very 
reasonable Terms, which is per Quarter for Readers, 5s. for Writers 8s. for Cypher- 
ers 12. [New York Gazette, Numb. 511,* Aug. 4 to Aug, 11, 1735.J 



^Hempstead Records, as furnished by H. Onderdonk, Jr. 

^The superior fij^ure affixed to the number of the newspaper, indicates the page on 
which the school notice occurs. 
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Notice, Hiai the Subscriber, late from Old England, intends (as soon as the Weather 
is warmer and proper ^Encouragement be given) 

To teach Writing in aU its Hands, Arithmetick and Latin, (as also to teach Vie 
Chammar Schollars twice a Day Writing, gratis.) 

Whoever is willing io encourage him in so commendable a Work, and so requisite in 

this flourishing City^ muy, at Mr. Wood Furman's in Wall-street, agree with on thai 

suhiecty 

CHARLES JOHNSTON. 

[New- York Weekly Post- Boy, Numb. 59*, March 6, 1743-4 (Parker).] 

The establishment, in 1732, of " a public school to teach Latin, 
Greek and Mathematics, in the City of New York," under authority 
of an act of the General Assembly of the Province, may be regarded 
as an event of considerable interest in the history of public education 
in this Colony; though, like the Grammar Free School of 1702-9, it 
seems to have flourished during a period of only about seven years. 
Both the schools referred to may have been vitally, if not formally, 
connected with the repeated proposals and attempts, beginning as 
early as 1703, to found a college in this Province ; though of this 
there seems to be no oflScial evidence. Having consulted several his- 
torical sketches of Columbia (formerly King's) College, for founding 
which legislative provision began to be made in 1746, we find no 
statement or suggestion that this earliest New York college had for 
its germ any pre-existing school whatever. Still, we can hardly 
doubt that there was some vital relation between the various move- 
ments, however spasmodic and disconnected, which gave corporate 
existence at first to two temporary institutions of the academic grade, 
and finally to a permanent college. 

Since writing the foregoing paragraph we are gratified to find our 
inference on this point confirmed by the late Hon. Benjamin F. But- 
ler, who, in an anniversary address delivered before the Albany Insti- 
tute in 1830, refers to Mr. Malcolm's school, and remarks that it " is 
said to have formed the germ of Columbia College."* He cites, as 
authority for this statement. Smith's History of New York, which 
speaks of the movement for founding a College as " a project early in 
the eye of the patrons of the public school, formerly trusted to the 
care of Mr. Malcolm, favored by the pupils of that institution now 
rising to manhood, and forced by a general spirit of emulation on 
discovering the sundry advantages our youth had acquired by an 
academical education in Great Britain and Ireland, but chiefly at the 
neighboring Colleges of New England."" 

'Albany Institute, Transactions, i, 179. 

agmith's Hist, of N. Y. (Hist. Soc. Ed. 1829), ii, 93. 
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The oflSeial history of the above mentioned act of 1732, we regard 
as a desirable preface to the act itself: 

[In General Assembly.] 

Die Martis 9 ho. A. M. Oct. 3, 1732. 

The Petition of sundry Gentlemen, and others, whose Names are thereunto sub- 
scribed, was presented to the House, and read, praying the Permission of this House, 
for bringing in a Bill to establish a perpetual Support for a Master, to teach Latin 
and Greek. 

Ordered^ That Leave be given to bring in a Bill for encouraging a public School, 
to teach Latin, Greek, Arithmetick, and the Mathematicks, in the City of New- York; 
and that for the Encouragement of a School Master for that Purpose, the unappro- 
priated Money, to rise by the Act for licensing Hawkers and Pedlars, until the first 
Day of December, 1737, be applied for that End ; and that the said City make up 
the Income of that Fund annually, during that Time, to the Sum of Pounds ; 

and that in Consideration thereof, the said School Master shall be obliged to teach 
grates, the Number of Children. 

9K 9)1 * 4c 

Die Jovis, 9 ho. A. M, Oct. 5, 1732. 

* * 3)e 4c 

Mr. De.Lancey (according to Leave) presented to the House, a Bill, entitled, An 
Actj to encourage a publick School, in the City of New York, for teaching Latin, Greek 
and Mathematicks; which was read the first Time and ordered to be read a second 
Time. 

Die Martin 9 ho. A. M., Oct. 10, 1732. 

* * * •'c 

The Bill, entitled. An Act, to encotirage a public School, [etc. as above] ; was read 

the second Time, and committed to a Committee of the whole House. 

* * * * 

Die Jovis, 9 ho. A M. Oct. 12, 1732. 

Mr. Qarritsen, reported from the Committee of the whole House, to whom was 
refered, the Bill, entitled [as above] ; That they had gone through the Bill, and 
made several Amendments, and added several Clauses thereto, which they had 
directed him to report to the House ; which were read and agreed unto by the 
House. 

Ordered, That the Bill with the Amendments and Clauses be ingrossed. 

4c 9|c :ie 4e 

Die Jovis 3 ho. P. M. Oct. 12, 1732. 
The engrossed Bill, entitled, [as above] ; was read the third Time. 
Resolved, That the Bill do pass. 

Ordered, That Major Rensselaer do carry the Bill to the Council, and desire their 
Concurrence thereto. 

1* %• I* ••* 

At a CounciU held atffort George in New York, the 13th day of October, 1732. 
A Message from the Assembly by Major Van Rensselaer with the Bill Entitled, 
An Act to encourage a publick School in the City of New York for teaching Latin, 
Greek and Mathematics and desiring the Concurrence of this Board thereto. 
Ordered, that the said Bill be read. 
Then the said Bill was read the 1st time & 
Ordered a second reading. 
Un. Conv. — 24. 
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Post Meridiem. 
The Bill entitled, " An Act." [etc., as above], was read a second time and com- 
mitted to the G-entlemen of the Councill or any five of them. 

October liih, 1732. 

* * * ♦ 

M' Harrison Chairman of the Committee (to whom the Bill Entitled, An Act 
[etc., as above] was committed reported from the said Committee that they were 
ready to make their report thereof, when this Board wo'd please to receive the 
Same. 

Ordered^ that the said report be made immediately. 

Then M' Harrison in his place reported from the Said Committee that they had 
gone through the said Bill without any amendments 

which report was agreed to & approved of by the Board 

Ordered, that the said Bill be read the third time 

Then the said Bill was read the third time and past without any amendments. 

Ordered^ that M' Harrison do acquaint the House of Represntatives therewith 

* * * * 

[In General Assembly.] 

Die Sabatii, 9 ho. A. M. Oct. 14, 1732. 
A Message from the Council, by Mr. Harrison, that they had agreed to the Bill, 

entitled [as above] ; without any Amendments. 

* * * « 

[On the same day. His Excellency, G-overnor Cosby, gave his assent to this and 
other bills.] 

The annexed copy of the aforesaid act, is a transcript from the 
original manuscript in the office of the Secretary of State, as we 
have been unable to find it in print : 

An Act to encourage a Public School in the City of New York for 

teaching Latin, Greek and IVIathematicks. 

Whereas, good Learning is not only a very great Accomplishment but the prop- 
erest Means to attain knowledge, Improve the Mind, Morality and good Manners, 
and to make Men better, wiser and more useful to their Country as well as to 
themselves. 

And Whereas, the City and Colony of New York, abounds v^^ith Youths of a 
Genius not Inferior to other Countries, it must undoubtedly be a Loss to the Public 
and a Misfortune to such Youths if they are destitute of the Opportunity to 
improve their Capacities by a Liberal Education." 

And Whereas, the Mayor and Aldermen and a great Number of the principal 
Inhabitants of the said City of New York have by their petition to the General 
Asjjembly set forth that One M*". Alexander Malcolm has by keeping of a private 
School within the said City given a satisfactory proof of his Abilities to teach Latin 
Greek and the Mathematicks ; But as the Income of that School does at present fall 
short of a comfortable Support for himself and his Family They humbly pray he may 

"Governor DeWitt Clinton, in his discourse before the alumni of Columbia Colle^re, 
in 1827, refers to this preamble as a proof that at that early period it was thought 
necessary to vindicate our country from the aspersions of foreig-ners. See a foot note 
of Mr. Butler's Discourse, already quoted. (Alb. Inst. Trans., i, 179.) 
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have a suitable Encouragement to keep a public School amongst us under such 
Regulations and Restrictions as may answer that End. 

And aUho!' the not rightly applying of a temporary Salary heretofore allowed 
for a Free School, has been the chief Cause that an Encouragement for the like Pur- 
pose has ever since been neglected ; But in as much as the present Circumstances 
afford a better Prospect, and to the End our Youth may not be deprived of the 
Benefits before mentioned, Be it Unacted by his Excellency the Governour the 
Council and the Q-eneral Assembly, And it is hereby enacted by the Authority of 
the same That there shall be one Public School established and kept in the City of 
New York to teach- Latin, Greek, and all the Parts of Mathematicks from the First 
Day of December next ensuing to the First Day of December which will be in the 
year One Thousand Seven Hundred and Thirty Seven, and that the above named 
Alexander Malcolm shall be Master thereof during that Time under the Regu- 
lations and Restrictions, and for the Reward and Encouragement herein after men- 
tioned. 

Be it farHier Enacted by the same Authority that the above named School 
Master or the School Master of such School for the Time being, shall for and in 
Consideration of the Encouragment hereinafter mentioned, be and hereby is obleged 
during the Time aforesaid to provide at his own Cost and Charge in the said 
City of New York a proper and convenient House or Room, and therein during the 
Time and Term aforesaid (Sundays and the usual Holydays only excepted) to teach 
Gratis and without any further or other Reward or Consideration from any Person 
whatever than what is allowed to him by this Act, in the best Manner he is able, 
the Latin and Greek Languages, Arithmetic, and all the other Branches of the 
Mathematicks, or in such of them as the said School Master shall be ordered and 
directed by the Persons hereinafter vested with the power to give such Orders and 
Directions the Number of Twenty Youths in the Proportion following, that is 
to say 

For the City and County of New York, Ten. For the City and County of 
Albany, Two. For King's County, One. For Queens County, One. For Suffolk 
County, One. For Westchester County, One. For Richmond County, One. For 
Orange County, One. For Ulster County, One ; and for Dutchess County One. 

Be it further Enacted by the Authority aforesaid that the Youths so to be 
taught are to be recommended in Manner following, that is to say ; For the Cities 
and Counties of New York and Albany, by the Respective Mayors, Recorders and 
Aldermen thereof. And for the several Counties by the Justices at the General 
Sessions of the Peace to be held for those Counties respectively. And in such 
Recommendations under their Hands they are respectively to certify the Name and 
Names of such Youth, their age (which is not to be under Fourteen Years) and 
that they have been well instructed in Reading and Writing of English. And in 
such Certificate is to be added a Command to the Schoolmaster for the Time being, 
to receive such Youth as a Scholar ; who is accordingly to receive them in his 
School and to teach him or them in such Manner as he by such Certificate or Order 
shall be directed. And the Persons aforesaid are hereby impowered and directed 
not only to grant such Certificates and Orders Gratis, But in like Manner from Time 
to Time to supply such Vacancies, as shall or may happen in the said School in the 
said Number of Youths by Death or otherwise during the Continuance of the said 
Act. 

And he it Enacted by the same Authority that if the said M'. Malcolm or the 
School Master for the Time being shall at any Time during the Term aforesaid 
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refuse to receive or teach the Youths sent to him for that Purpose in the Manner 
above mentioned, it shall absolutely barr him of the Reward by this Act allowed to 
him Provided the Number of such Youths do not exceed the Number herein 
before limited : Nor shall it be d^iemed a Default in him if either of the said Cities 
or any of the said Counties shall at any Time recommend or send a less Number 
than they hereby have a Right to do. 

And to the End the School hereby intended may be duely and orderly kept and 
the aforesaid Scholars well instructed Be it furiher Enacted by the same Authority 
that the Justices of the Supreme Court, The Rector of Trinity Church and the 
Ma3''or, Recorder and Aldermen of the City of New York for the Time being or 
the Major Part of them shall be and hereby are impowered constituted and appointed 
Visiters of the said School for the Term aforesaid and vested with a Power to 
remove the MavSter for the Time being for Misbehaviour or Neglect of his Duty and 
upon his Remove to elect appoint and establish another jn his Place ; as also wheu- 
ever the Master's Place is void by any other Means whatsoever during the Term 
aforesaid the Visitors aforesaid or the Major Part of them are hereby further 
authorized and empowered to elect appoint and establish a Master in such Place so 
become void ; And the Master so by them elected appointed and established shall 
be entitled to the Salary or Reward hereby intended for the Master aforesaid. 

Provided and Be it Enacted by the same Authority that the before named 
Alexander Malcolm hereby appointed Master of the said Public School shall not be 
removed during the Term aforesaid except for Misbehaviour or Neglect of his Duty 
in the keeping of the said School or in teaching of the Youth in Manner aforesaid. 

And that the said M"". Malcolm, or the School Master for the Time being of the 
Public School before mentioned may be ennabled to provide a proper School and 
be encouraged to teach the said Number of Youth in Manner as aforesaid Be it 
Enacted by the same Authority that after the Money already appropriated in and 
by an Act Entitled An Act for reviving an Act Entitled An Act for Licencing 
Hawkers and Pedlars within this Colony and for paying the Sum of Sixty Pounds 
unto Richard Bradley Esq"^ passed this present Session shall be paid and discharged 
out of that Fund; All the Residue of the Money that shall arise from thence forward 
until the First Dav of December which will be in the Year One Thousand Seven 
Hundred and Thirty Seven by Virtue of the said Act shall be and hereby is 
applied for and towards the Encouragement of such School Master as aforesaid. And 
for the orderly and effectual paying of the same to him, The Treasurer of this Colony 
shall be and hereby is enjoined yearly and every Year during the Continuance of 
the said Act to state an Account of that Fund deducting out of the Money that has 
already arisen or may arise thereby Six Pence in the Pound for his receiving and 
paying the same, as likewise what by the said Act and a former Act he has been 
directed to pay out of the same: Which Account so stated he is hereby further 
enjoined annually between the First and the Tenth Day of December to deliver 
unto his Excellency the Governour who is thereupon requested to issue Warrants 
in Council for so much as by such Account shall appear to be in the Treasury by 
Virtue of that Fund payable to the said M*" Malcolm, or to the Schoolmaster for 
the time being : Which Warrants the said Treasurer is hereby likewise directed 
from Time to Time to pay and discharge out of the said Fund accordingly. 

And for a further Encouragement to the said School Master or the School Master 
for the Time being Be it Enacted by the Authority aforesaid Thai over and above 
the Sum or Sums of Money annually to be raised in the City of New York, 
by Virtue of an Act Entitled an Act for setthng a Ministry and raising a Mainte- 
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nance for them in the City of New York Counties of Richmond Westchester and 
Queeos County passed in the Fourth Year of King William and Queen Mary there 
shall at the same Time in the same Manner and by the same persons be assessed 
levyed and collected and yearly paid to the Treasurer of the said City during the 
Continuance of this Act the Sum of Fourty Pounds Currant Money of this Colony 
besides the Charge of collecting and paying the same, For which Sum so to be 
annually paid during the said Term the Mayor of the said City for the Time being 
in Common Council convened is yearly to issue Warrants for the same on the said 
City Treasurer payable Quarterly to the above named M' Malcolm or the School 
Master for the Time being. And the said Mayor, the said Treasurer and all Persons 
who are to assess levy and collect the above mentioned Tax for the Minister and 
Poor are hereby strictly charged and commanded to act conformable to the true 
Intent and Meaning of this Clause. 

Always Provided and Be it further Enacted by the same Authority that when- 
ever the Fund of Hawkers and Pedlars shall during the Term aforesaid happen to 
exceed the Sum of Fourty Pounds per Annum such Overplus shall remain in the 
Treasury, so Nevertheless as that the said Sallary for the whole Five Years out of 
the said Fund does not fall short of the Sum of Two Hundred Pounds any Thing 
herein to the contrary thereof notwithstanding. 

And be it further Enacted by the Authority aforesaid That this Act shall be 
deemed a pubHc Act and accepted as such in all Courts and by all Officers within 
this Colony. 

City of New York, Die Jovid, 12th October 1732, 
New York Oct 14th 1732 In the Sixth Year of his Majesties Reign 

I assent to this bill" Generall Assembly for the Colony of New York, 

enacting the same & This bill having been Read three times 

order it to be enrolled Resolved That the bill do Pass 

W. COSBY. By order of the Generall Assembly 

A. D. PHILIPSE Speaker 
Die Jovis 12 Oct 1732 This Bill being Passed Ordered, That Maj Van Rensse- 
laer do carry the Bill to the Council & desire their concurrence thereto. 

G. LUDLOW Clk 

1732, Oct 13* read the first time and ordered a second reading 
P. M. read a second time and committed. 

14th reported by Mr. Harrison without ammendt read y« third time & past M'. 
Harrison to acquaint y« house therewith. FREDK MORRIS 

The following newspaper announcements are our only sources of 
information at present relative to the internal management of Mr. 
Malcolm's School : 

Aleocander Malcolm, Master of the Gram mar-School in the City of New- York, 
desires to represent to the Publick, the great Disadvantage to Education, by 
Scholars who are meer beginners in Latin, dropping into a School at different and 
uncertain times ; The Consequence of which is, that a Teacher can take charge of 
but very few, since one or two in the same Form of Lesson, take un as much time 
as a dozen, (which is the present case of the School) or he must make very slow 
and tedious Work of it, if there be many. Then again, On the Scholars parr, 
[part] this Circumstance make their Coming both unpleasant, and consequently 
lingering, for want of Companions of their Studies; and less successful, for want 
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of that Emulation among Scholars in the same J?orm, which is a great Spar to 
their Application. Upon these Considerations it is, that in all well regulated 
Schools, there are certain stated Times, at which only Beginners in Latin are 
received to school. As the Public School in this place begins to thrive, and 'tis 
hoped, will do so more and more, from a growing Sense of the value of Education, 
and the very apt Genius of your Youth, with the successful Progress many have 
already made (for which an Appeal to proper Judges would be gladly submitted 
to) Mr. Mcdcohn does therefore hope, the Publick will look upon it as a Proposal 
made for the benefit of their Children, That there be a stated time for entering 
such as are to begin ; and tho' once a year, as the most reasonable, is the Method 
of the best Schools in our Mother Country (whom we will not, sure, be ashamed 
of for a Pattern) ahd [and] will be absolutely necessary when this School grows 
Numerous ; yet in the meantime he proposes. Twice a year, viz. the Months of 
February and Augtutij in which he will receive meer Beginners in Latin. And as 
he has laid this Proposal before the Visitors of the School, and the same is approved 
of and consented to by them, he Resolves to take none but within these Times 
(excepting such as are fit to joyn some of the Forms that are in the School.) 

As the Continuance of this Advertisement for a sufficient Time, will give due 
Information of this useful and necessary Rule, so no body can be baulked or 
disappointed but through their own fault, and will therefore have no reason to 
complain of it. Whoever then have Children fit, and designed for the School, will 
be pleased to consider this in time, and contribute what's so easily in their power 
to bring the Publick Education upon an orderly and advantageous footing. 

There having been some Complaints, ihat the younger Scholars at this School are 
in hazard of losing their Writing^ through the loss of Time avid Diversion^ occasioned 
by their going from one School to another. Mr. Malcolm acquaints the Publick, 
That he has appointed a convenient hour every day, in which he Teaches Writing 
to such of his Latin Scholars as think fit to employ him. 

At the said School are Taught all the Branches of the Mathematicks, Oeomeiry, 
Algebra, Geography, Navigation, and Merchants Book-keeping after the most Perfect 
manner. [New York Gazette, Numb. 480', Dec. 30 to Jan. 7, 1734.] 

Some Persons Having been Disapprehended, because of their having either 
forgot, or never seen the Advertisement that was formerly made upon settling the 
Time of receiving into the Publick Grammar School established in the City of New 
York, such S[c]holars as are now Beginners. The Publick is hereby again Informed 
That there are two Time a year apponted for Receiving such Scholars, "Ptz, The 
Months of August and February, such Schollars as are fit for any of the Classes will 
be received at any time. [New- York Gazette, Numb. 560*, July 18 to 25, 1736. | 

The foregoing act of Oct. 14, 1732, having expired by its own limita- 
tion, on the Ist day of December, 1737, an act embodying the same 
general provisions, but limited to the term of one year from the 
same date, was passed by the General Assembly. A strenuous oppo- 
sition to the bill, while pending in the General Assembly, is indicated 
by the fact that the ayes and noes on two substantive motions in 
the committee of the whole are entered upon the Journal, and that 
one of these motions, that for continuing the appropriation from the 
Hawkers and Pedlars' Fund, prevailed by a majority of but one 
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vote ; the other, authorizing New York city to assume its share of the 
pecuniary burden, gained a majority of seven. 

The Journal record is as follows (omitting routine items sufficiently 
indicated by memoranda annexed to the act as hereafter given) : 

\In General Assembly.l 

Die MartiSj 3 ho. P. M. Oct. 18, 1737. 

* » * * 

Simon Johnson^ Esq ; moved for Leave to bring in a Bill to continue an Act of 
the General Assembly of this Colony, entitled, An Act, to encourage a public School 
in the City and County of New- York, for teaching Latin, Oreeh, and Mathematicks. 

Ordered^ That Leave be given to bring in a Bill accordingly. 

* * * * 

Die Mercurij, 3 ho. P. M. Nov. 30, 1737. 
The House resolved itself into a Committee of the v^rhole House, upon the Bill, 
entitled, [as above] ; after some Time spent therein, 

A Motion was made, by David Jone^^ Esq ; and the Question was put, whether 
Mr. Malcolm, the Latin School Master, be allowed Forty Pounds, per Ann. out of 
the Monies to arise, by Virtue of the Act, for licensing Hawkers and Pedlers within 
this Colony. 

For the Affirmative. For the Negative. 

Col. Matthews, Adolph Philipse^ Esq ; 

Capt. Livingston, Col. Beekman, 

Mr. Abraham Lot, David Jones, Esq : 

James Alexander', Esq ; John Walter, Esq ; 

Mr. Speaker, [Lewis Morris, Jr.] Col. HickSj 

Col. Schuyler. Col. Chambers^ 

Capt. Winne 'Mr. 7\ir Boss, 

Capt Brat. John Lecount, Esq; 

Johannis Lot, Esq ; Mr. Hardenbergh, 

Mr. Verplank, David Pier son, 

Col. Philipse, [Frederick.] Major Piatt, 

Col. Morris [Lewis Morris Sen.] Major Mott. 

Col. Rensselaer 
It's carried in the Affirmative. 

A motion was made, and the Question was put, whether Mr. Malcolm, the Latin 
School Master, be allowed Forty Pounds, per Ann. from the City of New- York. 

For the Affirmative. For the Negative. 

[The same as on the former motion, [The same as on the former motion, 

except Mr. Abraham Lot,] ; also, except David Jones, Esq; Col. 

Mr. Hardenbergh, Hicks; Mr. Hardenbergh ; and 

Col. Hicks, David Pierson] ; also 

David Jones, Esq ; Mr. Abraham Lot 
David Pierson. 

It's carried in the Affirmative. 

A motion was made, and the Question was put, whether Mr. Malcolm's Salary 
be continued for a longer Time than one Year? 
It s carried in the Negative. 
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Die Jovis, 3 ho, P. M, Dw. 1, 1737 
« » * * 

The House resolved itself into a Committee of the whole House, upon the Bill, 
entitled, [as abovej; after some Time spent therein, Mr. Speaker resumed the 
Chair; and Simon Johnson Esq ; reported from the Committee, That they had gone 
through the Bill, altered the Title, made several Amendments, and added several 
Clauses thereto ; which they had directed him to report, when the House will please 
receive the same 

Ordered, That the Report be now received. 

Simon Johnson Esq ; accordingly reported the Amendments and Clauses, which 

the Committee had made to the Bill, and which they had directed him to report to 

the House; and he read the Report in his Place, and afterwards delivered the Bill, 

with the Amendments and Clauses in at the Table ; where the same was again read, 

and agreed to by the House. 

Ordered, That the Bill, with the Amendments and Clauses be ingrossed. 

* * « * 

The following copy of the act under consideration, which is nearly 
identical in its recitals and provisions with that of Oct. 14, 1732, is a 
transcript of the original manuscript in the OflSice of the Secretary 
of State : 

As Act for the further Encouragement of a Public School in the City 
of New York for Teaching Lattin Greek & Mathematics 

Whereas an Act of the General Assembly of this Colony Passed in the Sixth 
year of his present Majisties Reign Intituled an Act to Encourage a Public School 
in the City of New York for Teaching Lattin Greek and Mathematics is Expired 
by its own Limitation. 

And whereas a Liberal Education is not only a very great Accomplishment but 
the Properest means to attain to knowledge Improve the mind Morality & good 
Manners and to make men Better wiser and more usefull to their Country, as well 
as to themselves 

And whereas the City and Colony of New York abounds with youths of a 
Genius not Inferiour to other Countries, it must undoubtedly be a Loss to the Publick 
and a Misfortune to such youths if they are destitute of the opportunity to Improve 
their Capacities by Education 

And whereas M*". Alexander Malcolm the Present publick School Master has 
given Satisfactory proof of his abilities to Teach Lattin Greek & the Mathematicks, 
But as the Income of that School Falls Short of a comfortable Support for himself 
& Family. It is therefore conceived reasonable that a Suitable Encouragement 
Should be given and Provided by the Publick, under such Regulations & Restric- 
tions as may Effectually answer the good Ends & Purposes thereby proposed. 

Be it therefore Enacted by his Honour the Lieutenant Governour the Council and 
the General Assembly, and it is hereby Enacted by the Authority of the Same, 
that there shall be one Publick School Established and kept in the City of New 
York to Teach Lattin Greek and all the Parts of the Mathematicks from the first 
day of December in this present year one thousand Seven hundred & thirty Seven, 
to the first Day of December then next ensuing, and that the above named Alex- 
ander Malcolm shall be the Master thereof During that time under the Regulations 
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& Restrictions & for the rewards and encouragement hereinafter & in an act Inti- 
tuled an Act for Licencing Hawkers & Pedlars within this Colony is Mentioned. 

And be it further Enacted by the authority aforesaid that the above named 
School Master or the School Master of such School for the time being Shall for & 
in Consideration of the Reward & Encouragement hereinafter and in the last men- 
tioned Act be and hereby is obliged during the time aforesaid to provide at his own 
Cost & Charge in the City of New York a proper & Convenient House or Room & 
therein during the time and Term aforesaid (Sundays and the usual Holy days only 
excepted) To teach Gratis, and without any farther reward or consideration from 
any Person whatsoever than what is allowed to him by this Act in the best man- 
ner He is able, the Lattin & Greek Languages, arithmetick & all -other Branches of 
the Mathematicks, or in such of them as the Said School Master shall be ordered 
& Directed by the Persons hereinafter vested with the Power to give such orders & 
Directions the number of Twenty youths in the Proportion following that is to say — 

For the City & County of New York Ten, For the City and County of Albany 
Two, For Kings County, one For Queens County one, For Suffolk County one For 
We.<t Chester one, For Richmond one For Orange County one, For Ulster County 
one, & For Dutchess County one. 

And be it further Enacted by the authority aforesaid that the youths so to be 
Taught are to be recommended in manner following. That is to sny For the Cities 
& Counties of New York & Albany, by the respective Mayors, Recorders & Alder- 
men thereof, and for the Several Counties by the Justices at the General Sessions 
of the Peace to be held for those Counties respectively and in Such Recommenda- 
tions under their hands, They are respectively to certifie the name & names of such 
youth or youths his and their age (which is not to be under nine years) and that 
They have been well Instructed in reading & writting of English <fe in such certi- 
ficate is to be added a Command to the School Master for the time being to receive 
Such youth or youths as a Scholar or Scholars who is accordingly to receive him or 
them into his School, and to Teach him or them in Such manner, as he by Such Cer- 
tificate or Order shall be directed and the Persons aforesaid are hereby Impowered 
and Directed not only to Grant Such Certificates & orders Gratis But in like man- 
ner from time to time to Supply Such Vacancies as shall or may happen in the Said 
School in the Said Number of Youths, by Death or otherwise during the Con- 
tinuance of this Act. 

Arid be it Enacted by the Same authority, that if the Said Mr. Malcolm or the 
School Master for the time being Shall at any time during the Term aforesaid, 
Refuse to Receive or Teach the Youths Sent to him for that Purpose, in the manner 
above mentioned, It shall absolutely Barr him of the reward by this act allowed to 
him. Provided the number of Such Youths do not exceed the number herein before 
Limited, nor shall it be deemed ^ default in him, if the said Qiti^s or Counties Shall 
at any time Recommend or send a Less number than They hereby have a Right to 
do. And to the end the School hereby Intended, may be duly & orderly kept, and 
the aforesaid scholars well Instructed 

Be it further Enacted by the Same authority. That the Justices of the Supream 
Court, The Rector of Trinity Church, and the Mayor Recorder & aldermen of 
the City of New York for the time being or the Major part of Them, Shall be & 
hereby are Impowered constituted and appointed Visitors of the Said School for the 
Term aforesaid, and Vested with a Power to remove the Master for the Time being 
for Misbehaviour or Neglect of his Duty, and upon his removal to Elect Appoint & 
E^itablish another in his Place, as also whenever the Masters Place is void by any 
Un. Conv. — 25 
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other means whatsoever during the term aforesaid, the Visitors aforesaid or the 
Major part of them are hereby further authorized & Impowered to Elect appoint & 
Establish a Master in such Place so become void, and the Master so by them 
Elected, Appointed & Established, Shall be Intituled to such Proportion of the 
Salary or Reward during the time of his Service as the Master aforesaid have been, 
had he continued. 

Provided and be it Enacted by the' Same authority that the before named Alex- 
andar Malcolm hereby appointed master of the said Public School Shall not be 
removed during the term aforesaid, Except for Misbehaviour or Neglect of his Duty 
in the keeping of the Said School or in teaching of the Youths in manner aforesaid. 

And for the further Encouragement of the Said School Master or the School 
Master for the time being 

Be it Enacted by the authority aforesaid, that over and above the Sum or Sums 
of Money annually to be raised in the City of New York by Virtue of an act Inti- 
tuled an act for Settling a Ministry and raising a Maintenance for them in the City 
of New York, Counties of Richmond, West Chester & Queens County, Passed in 
the fourth year of King William & Queen Mary, There Shall at the same time in the 
Same Manner & by the Same Persons be assessed Levyed and Collected & Paid to 
the Treasurer of the Said City, during the continuance of this act the Sum of Forty 
Pounds Currant Money of this Colony, besides the Charge of Collecting & Paying 
the Same, For which Sum so to be paid during the Said Time, the Mayor of the Said 
City, for the time being, in Common Council Convened is to Issue Warrants for the 
Same, on the City Treasurer Payable Quarterly to the above named Mr. Malcolm or 
the School Master for the time being, and the Said Mayor the Said Treasurer, and 
all Persons who are to Assess Levy and Collect the above mentioned Tax for the 
Minister & Poor are hereby Strictly Charged & Commanded to act Conformable to 
the true Intent & meaning of this Clause. 

And be it further Enacted by the authority aforesaid that this act, Shall be 
Deemed a Public act & accepted as Such in all courts, & by all officers within this 
Colony. 

City of New York Die Sabati 3^ December 1737. 

In the Eleventh Year of his Ma'tys reign General Assembly for the Colony of 
New York This Bill having been read three times Resolved that this Bill do 
Pass. LEWIS MORRIS Jtmr Speaker 

New York December the 16^ 1737 

I Assent to this Bill enacting the same and order it to be enrolled. 

GEO CLARKE 
[Endorsed] " Die Sabati 3d December 1737. 

" This Bill bemg Passsed 

*' Ordered That Capt Winne do carry the Bill to the council & desire their con- 
" currence thereto LUDLOW CI 

[In Council.] 

" 1737 — Deer. 6tJ» read the l»t time and ord a 2* reading. — 7**» read a 2^ time & 
" remitted — 8ti» reported by M'. Horsmanden without amendment & ordered a 3«^ 
" readinjr — 9»*> read 3^ time & passed 

On the day of the final passage of the foregoing act by the Council 
(ten days prior to its approval by the acting Governor), a petition 
from Mr. Malcolm, for relief, in respect to a deficiency in the fund 
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set apart for a moiety of his salary, was presented to the General 
Assembly, and adverse action was taken thereon, as appears by the 
following extract from the Journal : 

[In General Assembly.'] 

Die Martis, 3 ho. P. M. Dec, 6, 1737. 
* » * * 

A Petition of Alexander Malcolm^ was presented to the House, and read, setting 
forth, That by Virtue of an Act of General Assembly, passed in the Year 1732, he 
"was intitled to Eighty Pounds^ per Annum, for five Years; whereof Forty Pounds 
yearly, was laid upon the Fund of the Pedlers License, and that by Failure of said 
Fund, there is now a Deficiency unpaid to him of One Hundred and Mfieen Pounds, 
Two Shillings and Six-pence, therefore humbly prays this honourable House will 
order the Payment of said Deficiency, and relieve him from the Difficulty of so great 
a Disappointment. 

And a Debate arising thereupon, 

A Motion was made, and the Question was put, whether the aforesaid One hun- 
dred and Fifteen Pounds, Two Shillings and Six-pence^ be a Debt due from this 
Colony? 

For the Affirmative.^ For the Negative. 

Simon Johnson, Esq ; Col. Schuyler, did not vote. 

James Alexander, "Esq; Col. Chambers, 

Capt. Livingston, David Jones, Esq ; 

Col. Morris, John Walter, Esq ; 

Capt. Winne, Mr. Hardenbergh, 

Col. Rensselaer, Jacobus Turboss, Esq; 

Mr. Verplanck, Major Mott, 

John Lecount, Esq ; 
Johannis Lot, Esq ; 
Mr. Abraham Lot, 
Col. Sicks, 
Col. Matthews, 
Mr. Peirsen, 
Major Piatt, 
Adolphe Philipse, Esq, 
Col. Beekman, 
Capt. Bratt, 

It's carried in the Negative. 

A Motion was made, and the Question wad put, whether the Petition be rejected? 

For the Affirmative. For the Negative. 

[The members voting for the Negative, [The members voting for the Affirma- 

on the former motion.] tive on the former motion] ; also, 

Col. Schuyler, 
It's carried in the Affirmative. 
Ordered, That the said Petition be rejected accordingly. 

Governor Clark's views on this subject are indicated by the follow- 
ing extracts from a letter to the Lords of Trade : 
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New York June 2, 1738. 

My Lords 
I do myself the honor to send to your Lordp* the Acts of Assembly passed last 
Session. * ♦ I beg leave to mention the titles of the Acts, and to make such 
remarks on them as I presume to hope may give your Lordships satisfaction. 

# * ♦ * 

N» 2L An Act for the further encouragement of a publick school [etc]. 

N<> 22. An Act to restrain Hawkers and Pedlars [etc.] 

Being confident that publick schools for the education of youth will always find 
countenance from your Lordships I will lay the last two Bills before you without 
any further remarks in their favour ; I wish the Assembly had made the reward 
greater than it is like to be, from the last of these Bills, that money was apply'd 
before, to the like use but fell short of the sum intended, nor could the School mas- 
ter get any redress tho he petition'd for it or got some of his friends to move the 
house in his behalf; it is not likely it will bring in more now however the master 
having at present no other way of living is obliged to submit 

4t « * » 

Geo : Clarke.^ 

Mr. lif alcolm subsequently renewed his petition for the same object, 
with probably deserved success : 

[In General Assembly, \ 

Die Jovis, 3 7io. P. M. Oct, 16, 1740. 

The Memorial and Petition of Alexander Malcolm^ was presented to the House, 
and read, setting forth, that the General Assembly of this Colony, the 9th of August 
1732, taking into Consideration, the great Use and Value of Education and Learn- 
ing, with the proper Means thereof in this Country, and the Necessity of publick 
Schools, passed a Bill, establishing a publick School in the City of New York, for 
the Space of five Years, for teaching the Latin and Oreek Languages and Mathema- 
ticks, and appointed your Petitioner Master thereof, allowing a yearly Salary of 
Eighty Pounds Currency, viz. Forty Pounds^ to be paid by a Tax raised on the City 
of New- York ; and Forty Pounds^ to be paid out of the Money arising from the 
Fund of Pedlers and Hawkers ; but at the Expiration of the said five Years, that 
Fund was deficient One Hundred and Eleven Pounds, Tioo Shillings and Six-Pence^ 
of the Salary to be pnid out of it, for the whole Time ; whereupon the Promises 
considered of a faithfiil discharge of a laborious and important Service to the Coun- 
try, the said Petitioner relies upon the Justice and Equity of the honourable House, 
for such a Belief, as is agreeable to the Nature of the Case. 

A Motion was made, and the Question was put, whether Mr. Malcolm^ had 
according to the Act, entitled, An Act, to encourage a pvhlic School in this City of 
New- York, for teaching Latin, Greek and Mathematicks ; an equitable Demand for 
Arrearages set forth by his Petition ? It was carried in the Af&rmative, in Manner 
following, to unt 

*N. Y. Col. Doc., vi, 117-119. 
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For the Affirmative. For the Negative. 

Col. Morris, Mr. Nicol, 

GoL Schuyler, Mr. Lecount, 

Col. Moore, Mr. Gale, 

Col. Phtlipte, Mr. Ikirboss. 

Mr. Purdy, Mr. Pieraon^ 

Gapt, Wmwc, Mr. Bardenbergh, 

Mr. Bradi, Mr. Abraham LoU, 

Gol. Renesdaer, Mr. Cornel, 

Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Jones J 
Mr. StilweU, 
Gol. Zo«, 
Gapt Livingston, 
Gol. Beekman, 
Mr, Clarkson, 

A comparison of this vote with that of Dec. 6, 1737, on the same 
question, shows that of fifteen members present on both occasions, 
three, viz., Mr. Bradt, Col. Lott and Col. Beekman, changed their 
votes in favor of the petitioner, and that among the old members he 
thus secured a majority of two. The members voting only on the 
latter occasion stood six affirmative to three negative, making a total 
majority of five in favor of discharging the amount claimed by the 
worthy schoolmaster, who seems, however, to have lost the use of his 
money for at least three years. 

The General Assembly formally confirmed the foregoing vote by 
the adoption of the following resolution and order : 

Resolved, That said Arrears be discharged by the Act, entitled, An Act, to restrain 
Hawkers and Pedlers within {his Colony, from selling without Licence. 

Ordered, That Gol. Beekman and Gol. Morris, prepare and brine: in a Bill, to pay 

unto the Rev. Mr. Malcolm, the Sum of One Hundred and Eleven Pounds, Seven 

Shillings and Six-pence^ out of the Funds for licensing Hawkers and Pedlers. 

« * * * 

Die Veneris, 9 ho. A, M. Oct. 17, 1740. 

Gol. Morris (according to Order) presented to the House, a Bill, entitled, An Act, 

to pay unto the Rev. Mr, Alexander Malcolno, the Sum of One Hundred and Eleven 

Pounds, Seven Shillings and Six-pence, out of the Funds for licensing Hawkers and 

Pedlers; which was read the first Time, and ordered a second Reading. 

* * « * 

The bill was duly enacted into a law, of which the following is a 
copy, from the original manuscript on file in the office of the Secre- 
tary of State : 

An Act to pay to the Reverend Mister Alexander Malcolm, The Sum 
of One Hundred and Eleven pounds, Seven Shillings and six pence, 
out of the fund therein mentioned. 
Whereas The General Assembly by an Act passed in the Sixth Year of his 

present Majestyes Reign Entituled An Act to Encourage a publick School in the 
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City of New York for Teaching Latin, Q-reek and Mathematicks ; which act was to 
Continue and be of force for five Years, in which act among other things it is 
enacted, that Alexander Malcolm shall be the Schoolmaster of the Said Publick 
School, and as Reward for that Service it is by the Said Act provided and enacted, 
That out of the fund of Hawkers and pedlars he shall Eeceive a Sum for the Said 
five Years not less than Two hundred pounds; and the act for Licencing hawkeis 
and pedlars not bringing in Sufficient to discharge the Said Sum of Two hundred 
pounds and the General Assembly conceiving, That the part of the Two hundred 
pounds that remains Yet Unpaid to the Said Alexander Malcolm, is a just debt due 
from this Colony; and it appearing by the Treasurer's accounts that there is Stiil 
Unpaid, The Sum of One hundred Eleven pounds Seven Shillings and Six pence 

Be it therefore Enacted by his honour The Lieutenant Governour The Council 
and the General Assembly and it is hereby Enacted by the authority of the Same, 
That out of the Monies arisen and to arise by an Act Entituled, an Act to restrain 
Hawkers and pedlars within this Colony from Selling without Licence, passed in 
the Thirteenth Year of his Majesties Reign, The Treasurer Shall pay to the said 
Alexander Malcolm or Order the Sum of One hundred Eleven pounds Seven Shil- 
lings and six pence In manner following, That is to Say Ten dayes after the publica- 
tion of this Act all the Money already in the Treasury, arisen by the aforesaid Act 
of Hawkers and pedlars, and so every six Months thereafter Until the whole sum 
of one hundred Eleven pounds Seven Shillings and Six pence is paid, and his 
Receipts Shall be to the said Treasurer a Sufficient discharge for so much Money 

New York Nov' 23 1740 City of New York Die Lunae 20«» 

I assent to this Bill enacting the October 1740. 

Same and order it to be enrolled In the Fourteenth year of His Matys 

GEO CLARKE reign General Assembly for the Colony 

of New York This bill having been read 

[Endorsed] An Act to Pay the Rev- Three times 

erend M' Alexander Malcolm the Sum Resolved^ This bill do Pass, 

of £111: 7s: rf6 out of the Fund D PHILIPSE Speaker, 
therein Mentioned. 

Die Luna 20tb Octo. 1740 
This bill being Passed 

Ordered 
That M' Verplank & Mr Clarkson 
do carry this Bill to the Council and desire their Concurence thereto. 

GEO. DUNCAN CI. * 

P. M: 1740. October 23*: read 1** time & ordered a second reading. 
P. M : 27**» read a second time & committed reported by M' Horsmaoden w^out 
amendm* & ordered a third reading 
29*** read the third time & passed 

It does not appear, unless from the act itself, in what specific 
way Mr. Malcolm became possessed of that portion of his salary, 
payable from the " Hawkers and Pedlars' Fund ;" but we have full 
information so far as relates to the portion paid by the corporation 
of N. Y. city, viz., by quarterly Warrants on the Treasurer, issued 
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by the Mayor, on the order of the Common Council, as appears from 
their Minutes. The following is a copy of the first order of the Com- 
mon Council, relative to this subject, dated June 8, 1733 : 

» * » * 

Ordered that the Mayor Issue his Warrant to the Treasurer to pay unto M' Alex- 
ander Malcohn the Public Schoolmaster of this City or Order the Sum of ten pounds 
curr* Money of this Colony out of the Moneys in his hands Raised by vertue of an 
act of General Assembly of this Colony made in the sixth year of his present Majes- 
tys Reign entitled an Act to encourage a Publick School in the City of New York 
for Teaching Latin, Greek and Mathematicks, it being in full of one Quarter of a 
years Reward or Sallary due to the said Alexander Malcolm and ending the first 

day of this Instant June.* 

* * * * 

Similar orders were given at regular intervals, for a period of ser- 
vice ending Dec. 1, 1838, at which time the second act providing for 
the support of the school expired by its own limitation. From this 
time we hear nothing further concerning either the school or the 
school master, except Mr. Butler's statement that the act of 1737 
"was not afterwards renewed; but the school was again continued, 
and is said to have formed the germ of Columbia College."^ 

But for the grievances set forth in the annexed petition, it is doubt- 
ful whether the petitioner would have been known to us as one of 
the schoolmasters of his time : 

To His Excellency G-eorge Clark Esq' Lieut* Governor of the Province of New- 
York &c. 

The Humble Petition of Walter Hetherington 

May it Please your Excellency to Know that I your Petitioner have of Late been 
a School-master at the Ferry and thanks be to God have given Satisfaction to most 
persons in the Education of their Children till by the Instigation of others they did 
Last May procure another to set up the profession in Oposition to me, and Last 
week two of my Neighbors viz' John Stockford and Samuel Hopson Butchers hav- 
ing some Difference together the said John Stockford Cursing and Swearing in a 
most Horrid Manner your Petitioner intercepted thinking to be a Mediator of peace 
and he immediately us'd me in the Like manner Swearing revenge against me and 
without farther Provocation as by Sufficient Evidence may appear rashly applied 
to Christopher Codwsse Essq' (a person very much animated against me) in the 
Nature of asking his advice who told him to come the next Day and the sudd Cod- 
wise being then in a Hurry to come over to New York told him to come to him at 
Night but ere the said Codwise return'd which was about Ten o'clock the said John 
Stockford and his Family was in Bed. But the said Codwise sent to call him to 
him to M" Counsell's at the Ferry House and he called him aside and advis'd him 
to Swear the peace against your Petitioner and that 1 e was in Danger of his Life 
and if he would come to his house the next Morning he would give him his Oath 
with advice. Your Petit" Wife (We living under the same Roof) overheard the 
said Stockford declare to his Wife at his return from Mr. Codwise and he accord- 



*Minutes of the Common Council (Ms.), iv, 303. 
«Alb. Inst. Trans , i, 17 ', 179. 
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ingly went the next Morning and took his Oath Whereupon the said Codwise Issued 
out a Warrant against your Petitioner who being a Native of England and unac- 
quainted with the Laws and Customs of this Colony have since kept out of their 
Way But now your Petitioner is informed that be the said Codwise hath granted a 
Warrant of Contempt; Whereupon your Petit' was advis'd to make his application to 
Samuel Garitson Esq' the Late Judge of the Sessions for the County who will'd me 
to Draw a Petition to your Excellency Wherefore your Petitioner most Humbly 
beseecheth your Excellency out of your Great tJorapassion and Goodness to allay 
the Great Troubles I have met with and am Like (o be Plung'd into by the Unmer- 
ciful hands I have to deal with Your Petitioner not being in a Capacity to Contest 
with them in Law Your Petitioners Wife together with two Small Children being 
now destitute of Relief She hath been with the said Codwise and told him she 
intended This who imperiously replied * ♦ * ^ you Do you Tantalize me with 
the Governour whereby I Leave it to your Excellency's Consideration what will 
become of me and my poor Family without some Mitigation from your Excellency 
for your Petitioner who beggs leave to Subscribe himself your Excellency's 

Most Obedient Humble Servant 

W. HETHERINGTON 
Endorsed, 

Petition of Walter Hetherington agt Christopher Codwise. 9 Aug"' 1739 Copy 

of this to Mr. Codwise.* 



It having been previously shown that during the Dutch adminis- 
tration all persons were restrained from teaching school with- 
out official license, and that the early English Governors were also 
instructed to enforce a like requirement, it remains to add, that this 
regulation seems to have fallen into disuse during Governor Hunter's 
administration, the latest license we have seen being chat issued by 
him to Allane Jarratt, in 1712, as heretofore given. Whether this 
came to be regarded as an arbitrary requirement, which could not 
well be enforced in a province rapidly advancing toward free institu- 
tions, or whether some other consideration prevailed with the crown 
and its officers, we do not propose to inquire ; but barely allude to 
the fact above stated, for the sake of remarking that no legislative 
act to that eifect was ever passed in this Province, and that a bill 
introduced in the Council for the purpose of reviving this restriction, 
seems to have died in the committee of the whole, as appears from 
the following record : 

[In Council.'] 

Monday, February the 17th, 1745, P. M. 
» » * ♦ 

The Hono*>*e Archibald Kennedy moved for leave to bring in a Bill " to Restrain 
all Dancing Masters Schoolmasters or Teachers of Youth in ar.y Art or Science 
from Teaching without License & taking the oaths " 

Ordered, that Leave be given accordingly 

*N. Y. Col. Mss., Ixxii. 120. 
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Pursuant whereto a Bill was presented to the Council Entituled, An Act to 
Restrain [etc., as above] 
Then the said Bill was read the !■* time & 
Ordered a second Reading 

Tuesday, February the 18th. 1746, P. M. 

* « » * 

Then the said Bill [entitled as abovej was read the 2^ time & 
Ordered to be committed : [seems never to have been reported upon.] 

* ♦ * * 

The " School of the Keformed Protestant Dutch Church, in the 
City of New York," of which we had considerable to say in connec- 
tion with the " Annals of Education in New Netherlands'* scarcely 
appears in the extant records of the period embraced in the present 
article, though it will hereafter claim a larger share of notice. For 
the present, we barely quote a few paragraphs from Dunshee's His- 
tory of this School : 

RECAPITULATION [of Ch. Ill] 

The disseveration of the Dutch Church from the Colonial Government, the 
absence of Consistorial records, and there being no newspapers as yet established, 
the information respecting the School for several years after the Capitulation f 1664J 
is necessarily very limited ; but, identified with the Dutch Church as an institution 
of long cherished inheritance, she could not dispense with it, without the violation 
of principles and feelings totally incompatible with her constitution and aims. 

i|i i|c 4i :|e 

1665. — Evert Pietersen, who was appointed in 1661, continued to teach at least 
one year after the Capitulation. 

1705. — Upon the existence of a vacancy, Lord Cornbury claimed the right of 
appointing the schoolmaster, notwithstanding the clause in the incorporation-act of 
William III (1696,) reserving this right to the ministers and Consistory. This 
claim led to a meeting of the Great Consistory, who determined to preserve their 
chartered privileges inviolate. 

1726. — Barent De Foreest, schoolmaster. 

1743. — Huybert Van Wagenen, previously appointed, kept the School, corner of 
Marketfield and Broad streets (1746). He was chorister for the Old and New 
Churches, alternately. Resigned, 1749. * * Neither the date of Barent De 
Foreest's resignation, nor of Mr. Van Wagenen's appointment as schoolmaster, can 
be now definitely ascertained. « « * 

The population having extended " far up town," the deacons opened a school in 
Cortlandt street, of which Abraham Delanoy was appointed teacher. He com- 
menced with Ufn, Scholars, receiving from Consistory, in quarterly payments, the 
amount of money and firewood which Mr. Van Wagenen received for the same 
number. The catechetical instruction in the Garden Street Church was attended 
to by Mr. Van Wagenen, and in the Middle Church by Mr. Delanoy.* 

The attention of Consistory having been engrossed for some time with other 
subjects of paramount importance, we find no direct reference to the School in their 

* Dunshee's Hist, of the School, etc., pp. 58, 73, 74. 
TJn. Conv. — 26. 
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records until the year 1743 ; when commences a series of minutes, from which we 
are able to furnish a full and uninterrupted chain of interesting facts, respecting the 
size and progress of the school, with a complete list of the Schoolmasters up to the 
present day.* 

It appears from Hon. Henry P. Hedges' " Two Hundreth Anni- 
versary Address at East Hampton, L. I.," that that town was settled 
about 1650, and that among the early associates of the first settlei-s, 
was one Charles Barnes, who was the first schoolmaster, the date of 
whose period of service is not stated, (pp. 4, 5.) It is further stated 
that the " Town Meeting " or " General Court " provided school 
teachers, and made regulations for the education of the youth, and 
that the salary of the schoolmaster was £33 per annum. Idem. p. 10. 

Mr. Hedges and his relative, Dr. John C. Hedges, have made 
recent search, at our request, among the town records of East Hamp- 
ton, but they fail to find any thing further on this subject, or even 
the originals referred to in the aforesaid anniversary address. 

Since the foregoing pages were in print, Professor Jonathan Pear- 
son, of Union College, translator and editor of the " Early Kecords 
of the City and County of Albany, and Colony of Eensselaerswyck 
(1656-1675)," has kindly furnished several items, which are too 
valuable to be omitted : 

On the 4'h of April, 1676, Gerrit Swartt, Jan Becker, and Arien Appel were 
chosen Schoolmasters of Albany ; they were then to be the sole Schoolmasters of 
the Village; but shortly after, the same year, Luykas Gerritse [Wyngaard] was also 
appointed Schoolmaster because he was impotent in his hand.^ 

(1.) Gerrit Swartt was appointed Schout fiscal or sheriff of Rensselaerswyck in 
1652. He was succeeded by Captain Salisbury in 1670." 

(2.) Jan Jurriaense Becker [of whom a brief biographical sketch has already been 
given in the Annals of Education in New Netherland] was an inhabitant of Green- 
bush opposite Beverwyck, in 1663; afterwards notary public and schoolmaster 
at Beverwyck and "esteemed very capable that way, whilst Jacob Jooste Cove- 
lens was allowed for y« teaching of y« younger children." He made his will the 
3d of Aug., 1694, in which he speaks of son Johannes and daughter Martina (wife of 
Willem Hogan), who was made administratrix of his estate Dec. 16^^ 1697. 

(3.) Adriaen or [ArienJ Janse Appel came from Leyden : in 1654, he received a 
patent for a lot at Beverwyck, on condition that the house to be erected thereon be 
not an ordinary tippling house, but an Inn for travellers; in 1656, he sued Marcehs 
Janse for the loss of an anker of brandy by drawing it with violence through the 
streets: from 1676-86, he was one of the four schoolmasters of Albany. 



'Dnnshep's HiBt. of the School, etc., p. 58. 

'Albanv Citv MaoristrateR' Procpedincrs (Ms.), vol. i, in City Clerk's Office. 

«0*Callaglian'R Hist. N. N thtrland, ii, 184 
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He resided for a time at New Amsterdam. He had two sons Johannes and 
Willem, who at different times resided at Schenectady, Albany, and New York ; at 
the former place they were both wounde'd by the French and Indians in their attack 
upon the Village Feb. O***, 1690. 

(4.) Luykas Gerritse [Wjmgaard] was by trade a baker and in 1715 occupied the 
South corner of Broadway and State Street. His wife was Anna Janse Van 
Hoesen. They had five sons and one daughter. He made his will the Oct. SO^**, 1709. 

We are also under obligation to Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan, for the 
following fresh items, from the proof sheets of the N. Y. City Com- 
mon Council Minutes," now in course of publication under his super- 
vision : 

[City of New York ; In Common Council] 

[Month and day not recorded], 1676. 
* « « * 

To the Worshippfull y« Deputy May' & Aldermen of the Citty of New Yorke 

The Humble Peticon of Ebenezer Kirtland Sheweth That yo' Petitioner is 
informed y' yo' worshipps are desirous to Erect and maintaine a School for y« 
Educatinge and instructinge of Youth either in Readinge Wri tinge Arithmetick 
Laitin or Greeke Yo^ Petitioner supposing himselfe to bee a Person fitt to vnd' take 
and Discharge such an Employ to y* End addressed himselfe to his Hono' the 
Grouerno' for his good Likeinge therein who hath signified y« same to your Peti- 
coner & ord^'ed him to make his addresses to yo' worrpps to be y* Mast' of the said 
Schooll 

Your Peticion"^ therefore humbly Prays yo*" Worrpps (if w^ Terms your Petition'' 
hath Pposed may be allowed of) that he may be forthw*J» Confirmed in y« s<^ 
Employ as Schooll Mast' &c, he beinge willinge to Engage himselfe for y« 
space of two Years 

And y' Petition' shall Euer Pray &c. 

To The WorshipfuU the MayO'iand Alldermen of this Citty of New Yorke 
The humble Peticon of Mathew Hiller 

Humbly Showeth : That whereas yo' Petion' haueing (by his bono' the Gouer- 
nor) consent and with the approbation of this worshipfu^^ Cou't beene Seruiceable 
to this Citty all moste two yeares & hath Indeau'd the Instruction of Children of 
what age or sex so euer to there Parents Satesfaction: Yet not with standkig 
some Complaintes haue beene made (unmerited) to your Worships which yowr 
Petetion' und'standing made application to his bon' Informing him the occatiou of 
sume neglects which was the greate wants of a Convenient howse wherein yowr 
Petion' might settle and not bee trubled with soe bflen Removalls which I questii>i4 
not butt will bee taken in to Consideration but yC Petion'" und'standing of an 
obstruction by a Person Lately arriued here who Indeau" the Circumventing of 
yow' Petioner and Reape the fruite of his Labours of which Likewise yowr Petion' 
hath fully Informed his hon' who is by y' Petion'* humble Request Pleased to 
Leaue the Ordering of a Scoole and maste' to yow' Worships Pleasure gineing yo' 
Petion' hopes and Encouragement that by y' Worships wisdome things may bee 
better Regulated 

Yowr Petetion'* humble Request is hee may bee establisht in his Imploy in 
which with the helpe of god hee doub*« not satesfaction to yo' Worships 

And hee shall for Euer Pray &c. 
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Citty of New Yorke Att a Meettinge the 25t>» Day of August 1676 

* * * * 

Vpon the Peticons of Ebenezer Kirtland and Matthew Hilliard to be Schoollmas- 

ters of this Citty &c Itt is thought fitt and is hereby ordered y' Matthew Hillyer 

Continue in y« same hee behaueinge himselfe for y« future better then y« time Past 

And instead of 12l*> per Annum accordinge to former Order is only to have A Koome 

Provided for him 

23d November, 1697. 
The Petition of M' David Vilant being read desireing he may keep school in the 
pubiick Citty Hall as has been formerly Granted to him by the preceeding Mayor 
& Aldermen &c : is Refer'd to the Mayor to doe therein as he shall see Cause. 

9th April, 1720. 

Order'd the Mayor Issue his Warrt to the Treasurer to pay to M' William Hud- 
dleston the sum of Ten pounds Curr* Money of this Province as a present of this 
Corporation for his Teaching severall poor Children to Read within this City. And 
Order'd that this be not brought into President. 

14th October ]73i. 

Order'd the Mayor Issue his warrant to the Treasurer to pay to Mrs Sarah Hud- 
dleston widow or Order the sum of Eight pounds Current Money of New York as 
a Gratification for the trouble and Care she and her late Son Thomas Huddleston 
deceased have taken in teaching several poor children of this Corporation to Head 
and Write and Instructing them in the Principles of Religion, over and above the 
number allowed by the Venerable society for the propagation of the Gospel in 
foreign parts. 

With reference to the Latin school of 1688, in regard to which a 
paragraph has been quoted in loco from Smith's History of New- 
York, we find the following additional particulars brought to light 
by the researches of Mr. John M. Shea : 

* * ♦ 4e 

Father Henry Harrison, S. J., was in N. York in 1685, and returned to Ireland 
in 1690, and in Maryland in 1697. Father Charles Gage, S. J., was also employed 
there in 1686 and 7. It is very possible that these two last named may have been 
sent by Dorgan to carry out his promise, and that one of them may have opened 
the very suspicious Latin school, which Smith surmises was kept by a Jesuit.^ 

* He « >|c 

Having collated these " Annals " thus far, with as much thorough- 
ness as our opportunities for research would allow, we now make a 
second pause, at the close of the year 1745 ; hoping hereafter to 
resume the narrative, beginning with the legislation of 1746, under 
M^hich a moderate sum was raised " for the advancement of learning, 
and the founding of a College " : — this being the first material aid 
provided for the institution which was chartered by the Crown, in 
1754, as King's, and by the State, in 1784, as Columbia College. 

»N. Y. Doc. Hist , iii, 73 (4°) ; 110 (8**). 
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176, 204 

Huddlestone, William, New York city, 167, 174, 180, 204 

Jamison, David, New York city 182 

Jarratt, AUane, New York city and province, 158, 159, 200 

Jeffray, James, New York city 158 

Johnston, Charles, New York city, 184 

Jones, , MUes Square, 175 

Joosten, Jacob, Albany and Flatbush 132, 136 

Jooste [Covelens], Jacob, Albany, 202 

Keeble, , Oyster Bay, 173 

Kirtland, Ebenezer, New York city, 203, 204 

Kneeland, , Flushing and Huntington, 173 

Leaky [Lealey], William, South of Hempstead, 173 

Leffert, William, South of Hempstead, 173 

licenses granted to, 131, 132, 141, 142, 143, 153. 155, 156, 157, 158, 159, 202 

required 139, 200 

revoked, 140 

Lindley, Harry, Jammca, 157 

Lyde, James, New York city, 183 

Malcolm, Alexander, New York city, 184, 186, 199 

Marcken [Marclqe], Jan Gerritsen van, Flatbush, 136, 137 

Miller, Benjamin, Staten Island, West Precinct, 175 

MLeland, Colin, Canajoharie, 174 

Montagne, William, Kingston, 150 

Moore, John, Jammca, 169, 173 

Muirson, (Jeorge, New York dty, 15^155 
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Neau [Nau], Elias, New Tark city 156, 164, 175, 180 

Noon, Patrick, Fla&msh, 136 

Noxon, Thomas, New York city, 168, 174 

Oliver, , Mohock Country^ 165 

Paulus (Indian), Ganajoharie^ 174 

Paulus, Petrus (Indian), Canajoharie, 174 

Pietersen, Evert, New York city^ 201 

Potts, , Staten Island, 162 

Price, , Staten Mand, 175 

Purdy, Samuel, Eye 176, 178 

Rand, John, Bye, 176 

Reinier, , Flatbushy 136 

Remse, Rem, FlaUmsh^ 136 

Remsen, Jores, Flatlmsh, 136 

Ridder, Evert, Albany^ 155 

Rubell, John, Flathush 136 

Schenk [Schenck] Johannes, Flatbush, 136, 137, 140, 141 

Schoonmaker, Michael, Flatbusih, 136 

Seabury, Nathaniel, WestchesteTy 176 

Seabury, Samuel, Jr., Huntington^ 173 

Selover, Isaac, FlaUands, 179 

Shutte, John, Albany^ 131 

Smith, Thomas, New York city 135 

Steenburgh, Petrus van, Flatbush, 13C 

Storm, Derick, Flathush, 136, 137 

Sturgeon, William, B. A., Bye, 176 

Swartt, Gerrit, Albany, 202 

Taylor, , Staten Island, -. 162, 163, 169, 175 

Temple, Thomas, Hempstead^ 173 

Thurston, William, New York city, 183 

Tiebout [Thibaud], Jan, Flatbush, 136 

Vilant, David, New York city, 204 

Vleck [Vleg] Paulus van, Kinderhook, 155 

Wagenen, Huybert van, New York city, 201 

Wall, Edward, Johnstown, 174 

Watts, , Staten Island, 175 

Welp, Anthony, Flatbush, 136 

Wetmore, Rev. James, New York city, . 175 

Wetmore, James, Bye, 176, 178 

Wetmore, Timothy, Bye, 176, 178 

Willett, , Jamaica, 168, 173 

Williamson. Francis, Staten Island, 162, 167, 175 

Wood, John, New York city 157 

Wright, Andrew, Staten Island, 169, 175 

Youngs, George, Westchester, 176 

Seminary, female : 

sketch of a suitable, by Mrs. Emma Willard, ^ .70-76 

benefits of such institutions, 76-82 

Slaves, negro : 

education of, 164, 165, 177, 180 

Sloughter, Governor Henry : 

instructions to, relative to schoomasters, 139 
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Society for the propagation of the gospel : paob. 

educational records and work of 152, 160-181 

list of schoolmasters employed by, in the Province of New York, from 

1704^1782, 173-176 

orders and instructions of, relative to schoolmasters, 170-172 

Smeallie, Principal James M. : 

biographical notice of the late, 11, 106, 107 

Smith, Professor Groldwin : 

invited to address the Convocation, 9, 10 

paper by, on Perpetual Foundations, 22, 88-93 

resolution of thanks to, 22 

Steele, Principal J. Dorman : 

paper by, on school government, 16, 45-50 

Strong, Rev. Dr. Thomas M. : 

quotations from history of Flatbush, by, 135-140 

Taxation : 

for free schools enforced, in 1674 134, 135 

Teachers' classes in academies : 

resolution to memorialize the legislature in regard to, 21 

appointment of committee under such resolution, 23 

Teaching : 

proportion of graduates of Hamilton College, who engage in, 18 

Thomson, Professor James B. : 

resolutions relative to decimal coinage, etc., submitted by, 17, 22 

appointment of committee under, 23 

Townsend, Professor Calvin : 

analytical method of teaching the constitution of the United States, 
exhibited by, 17 

Troy Female Seminary : 

sesthetic culture in, 51-62 

subjects of study in the cesthetic department of, 53 

Union College : 

founding of, 39 

Upham, Miss Hannah : 

biographical notice of the late, 107, 108 

Upson, Professor Anson J. : 

report on military i*oll of honor, read by, 13-16 

United States : 

analytical method of teaching the constitution of, exhibited by Professor 
Calvin Townsend, 17 

University Convocation : * 

origin, objects and plan of, 5 

resolution, regents, concerning preliminary meeting, in 1863, 5 

committee, regents, of arrangements, in 1863, 5 

address, preliminary, by Chancellor Pruyn, in 1863, 5 

report of committee and resolution on organization of, 6, 7 

committee, executive, how to be constituted 7 

of sixth anniversary, 8 

reports by, 8, 11, 12, 19 

of necrology, how to be constituted, 7 

report of, 10, 11 

minutes of sixth anniversary, 1863, 7-23 

papers presented at, 29-204 
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registered members of, 25, 28 

See Beadutions. 
University necrology : 

tribute to the memory of Professor John A. Nichols, by Professor Adolph 
Werner, 20 

sketches of recently deceased members of the University Convoca- 
tion, 20, 38-44, 94^112 

University of the State of New York : 

compared and contrasted with Universities of Cambridge and Oxford, 5, 6 

Van Derveer, Dr. Albert : 

sketch of the late Dr. Alden March, read by 11 

Vassar College : 

founding of 48 

Verplanck, Vice-Chancellor Gulian C. : 

ceremony of conferring honorary degrees performed by, 17 

closing address by, 24 

Weights and measures and coinage : 

report on decimal system of, made by Professor Charles Davies, 13 

resolutions relative to decimal system of, 17, 22 

Wells, Principal Albert : 

resolutions relative to endowments for literary and other purposes, sub- 
mitted by, 20 

appointment of committee under, 23 

Werner, Professor Adolph : 

sketch of the late Professor John A. Nichols, by 20, 94-98 

Wetmore, Regent Prosper M. : 

report relative to a proposed State historical museum, submitted by, 21 

resolutions on military roll of honor, offered by, 16 

appointment of committee under, 23 

Willard, Mrs. Emma : 

first introduction of mathematical studies into Troy female seminary, by, 39, 51 

plan by, for improving female education, 17, 51, 62-82 

resolution relative to reprinting, 17 

Willard, Mrs. John H. : 

paper on aesthetic culture in the Troy female seminary, by, 17, 51-61 

Williams College, Mass. : 

founding of, 39 

Women : 

donations to colleges, by and for, 41, 42 

literature as a study for young women, by Mrs. E. J. Lee Blunt, 33-37 

resolution inviting attendance of those engaged in the work of higher edu- 
cation, 24 

Yale College, Conn. : 

founding of, 39 
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